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PREFACE. 


HE Reader may pleaſe to take notice , that 
the diligent and learned Author of this Hiſtory, 

( to the writing of which he was commanded, and 

therein aſiiſted by the Chancellor of Sweden ) hath in the 
whole work taken care to juſtify what he relates , from the 
Faith of authentic records , the teſtimony of Hiſtorians, 
and the Diſcourſes of Laplanders themſelves ,” with 
whom he had ready opportumties of converſe. And this 
he hath don ſo preciſely , that having m the contexture 
of his work, given a full account of what he thought ob- 
ervable in the writings , or narratrves to which be re-. 

* fers ; he afterwards conſtantly puts ' down at _— the 
- very words of his Authors , a great part of which are in 
* the Swediſh Tongue. Now m this Edition we have ſpared 
 # | our ſelves the labor of ſuch repetition -which we hope will not 
i - be regretted by the Reader , who we ſuppoſe would not have 
- bin much edified by them; As to the ſubject here diſcours'd 

= of twill not be needfull to give a charatter of it. Mi- 

+ litary Aﬀtion , and thoſe public murders in which other 

| - Hiſtories triumph , have no ſhare here. Hunger cold and 
* ſolitude are enemies that engage all the fortitude of this 
= People : and where ſo much paſsve valor us neceſſary 

we may diſpenſe with the want of Attrve. Amidſt the bar- 
barity and darkneſs which reign in Lapland, there ap- 

'Y. pear ſtritlures of light , which will entertain the ce of 
' .. the moſt knowing obſerver ; as the Stars are noleſs remar- 
kable then is the Sun it ſelf. However the Reader will 


not 
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not fail to meet here with what may gratify his curio- 
fity. Warmer Climates having all the comforts and ne- 
ceſſaries of life plentifully reloned upon them , are but 
a more diſtant home ; where we havelittle elſe talk'd of, 
then what we daily ſee among our ſelves : but here it 1s 
indeed , where ,rather then in America , we have a new 
World diſcovered : and thoſe extravagant falſehoods, which 
have commonly paſt in the narratives of theſe Northern 
Countries , are not ſo inexcuſable for their being lies | as 
that they were told without temtation , the real truth being 
equally entertaining, and incredible. 
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LAPLAND 


CH: P F 
Of the Name of- Lapland. 


© 3 H1S Country doth not every where paſs by the ſame name. By ſome 


'tis called Lappia, as Johann. Magnus in the Preface of his hiſtory, and 

Saxo Grammoet. in his 5** book; by others Lapponia, as Olaus Magnus in 

the explication of his Map of Scandinavia,and Ziegler in his deſcription 
of the Northern Countries, and before theſe Ericus Verſalienfis, and after 
them Andy. Bureus. The Swedes uſually call the Country Lapmarkja, in whoſe 
language Mark ſignifies Land ; the Danes and Norwegians, Laplandia, and alſo - 
Findmarkia, as appears from Petr, Claudus deſcription of Norway: for no one 
can gather any thing elſe but an account of this Country, from his whole 
38h Chapt. which himſelf roo ſeems ro intimare, when he promiſes more about 
Findmarkia in his deſcription of Lapland. Of i'ts being call'd Findmark, I 
ſhall ſpeak in another place ; Now we will ſee why *tis call'd Zapponis and 
Lappia, the Erymoiogy:of which words is not yet agreed upon by the Learned. 
Ziegler thinks they were named ſo by-the:Germans, from the dulneſs and ſtu- 
pidiry of the people, which the word Lappi ſignifies amongſt them ; bur rhis 
ſcems improbable, ſince this Country is but of late known to the Ge&rmans, and 
none of their antient Writers make any mention of Lappia. Moreover, the 
Finlanders , Swedes and Ruſſians, who differ much in their language from one 
another, as well as from the Germans , call ir all by the fame name; and the 
Germans , who are fo remote from Lapland, could inot 'rranſmir this name to 
theſe more Northern Countries, eſpecially when-they had little or no-com- 
merce with them. Neither are rhe people ſo very dull:and ſtupid, as Ziegler him- 
ſelf afterwards acknowledges, when he confeſſes rhey are good at rhe needle, 
and make delicate embroidered clathes; Neither can't aſſent ro Wexionine's 


. opinion, thar the /Sxedes gave-them” this. name »fromitheir wearing of Skins ; 


for Loapper and Skinlappey do: nor ſignify *kins, bur rhe fame as the Greeks 
pexy (in Engliſh Rags ) from whence Ol. Petr. Niturtn,, who wrir: of Lapland 
in Guſtavus Adolphaus's rime , derives their name from-theiy coming into Swedland 
every year with rags lapt about thetn.,, which is the hgwbcation of Lapp in that 
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2 Of the Name of Lapland. 


language:; But they do-nor deferve that name, meerly for this reaſon, any more 
than the Finlanders and others , fot rheyare generally clothzd in good woollen 
garments , as we ſhall ſhew hereafter. Grotius thinks they are call 'd Lopps from 
running or leaping, bur Lepa, which in the Swediſh language ſignifies to run, 
is writ with a ſingle P, and the name of this Country with a double one: 
and theſe People naturally are no great runners, tho by an arr they have of 
i1ding over the frozen ſnowgghey are very.ſwift in gheir te Coghry think thar 


inate the Country! but the Coymtry the Inhabi- 
tants, : as in} the name off egians and others, which ſegms'to be ſtrength- 
ned by--chis 3 becauſe OledMagnys calls them Lappomanni Atfier the manner 
of Nordmanni , Weitmanyi , and Sudermanni , in which words Manni ſignifying 
Men , they were call'd Lappomanni, i. e. Men of Lappia, * Others fancy 
that the name of the Country is deriv'd from Zapp , Which in the. Finnonick 
language is faurthermoF, becauſe ir .lies in the fartheſt part of Scandinavia. 
There is yer another opinion which may ſeem no leſs plauſible then any of the 
former , which agrees as well wirh the. ſignification of the word Lapp among 
the Laplanders themſelves, as the credit given to what has been matter of fact, 
viz, that *twas call'd Lappia, not from irs fituation , or other ſuch like acci- 
dent, but from rhe Lappz. that inhgbired it. So. thar I rake Lappz to ſignify 
no other rhen baniſh t perſons, which is the genuine fignification of Lapp in 
rhe Lapland language ; for the Laplanders were originally Finlanders, and 
from leaving their, Colmtry may be preſum'd-ro have rook .their name; and 
thar nor of their owg': chooſing , bur the Finlanders * impoſition, with whom 
ro Lepp ſignifies ro, rum away : whence'the compellarion ſeeming ſomething ſcan- 
dalous, no: perſon of quality: ro this. day will endure to be-call'd by it, tho 


' From the Figlandersothers Nations, .as tne Germans , Swedes and Moſcovites, 


have learnt ro call them; fo. : Bur they of Lappia Umenſis ſtile themſelves Sab- 


_ + mienladti.,\and; thoſe of Loppia Tornenſis, Sameednan, from the word Sabmi or 


Same ; the ſignification-of which, and whence rhey. had it, we ſhall ſee hereafter. 
. Ar what;rime this. Country and :ir's; inhabitants were firſt diſtinguiſh't by 
theſe names: Lappia and:;Leppi, 'tis hard 10 prove: 'tis certain 'twas but of late, 
for. the: words are. not .fbund in- any. antient writer, neither in Zacitwus, who 
mentions their neighbours:and forefathers rhe Finlanders, nor in Ptolomy , $9- 
linus , Anton. AuguShus , Rutilifs, or others, neither in Authors nearer home ( nor 
ro. name Jornandes , Parl Warnefrid, &c. ) nor in thoſe who thave writ the 
adtions'of Heraud -andi:Byja, or Getricus'and Rolfus, or King Olafis in the INan- 
dick; Norwegian or. Gathich language : we find. nothing of them in Adam Bre- 
menſis ,, whoſe diligence in writing. of the Northern Countries, his Scandinavia 
ſufficiently teſtifies ; or in Stzrlifortivs, who writ very accuratly of theſe parts 
in, his. own-language,:t:Fherefore I'cannor. be ſo eaſily perſuaded with Grotins 
to believe Cluverius, whoxiys they, were mention'd in the Peatingerian Tables, 
the Authos of which: s>thoughr10;have liv'd at leaſt before! 7 heodoſrus's time, 
4.:t; 609Q-:years; 'before:ddam Eremenſts: how then could he; that was none of 
the -beſt, Geographers 3:if- we may! beleive Wel/erus, and very. far diſtant from 
theſe parts 5 give-us. any: account df them, fince Adam Bremenfis, who was ſo 
neara neighbour , andthad commerce:with thoſe rhar' lived :there, could give 
-us None -? 1 Beſides ,, in: rhar Table: the Sarmatians are called Lupiones , with 


\whom the Lappi were hothing concerned; neither doth any antient Aurhor ſay 
they were. ſeated fo fax/Northward:: 'wherefore-the Zypiones. there deſcribed 


* Fohann. Tornew, * Ol, Petr. Niewren: Plabtin; jun: Prefs MS: Lezic. Lnppon. 
| - are 
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Of the Situation of Lapland. 3 


are any People rather then the Zaplanders, for at that time, when the Author 
writ, they were not ſo much as known to any of their neighbours, the Gothich 
Norwegian or Daniſh writers. The firſt that mentions Lapland is Saxo Gramat, 
Hiſt. Dan. 1. 5. who lived and wrote abour 4. 1 I90, and therefore was after 
Adam Bremenſis ( v ho lived about 1077 ) near 130 years; in which interval this 
name-muſt needs come firſt in uſe. For Saxo making mention of ſuch a Country a 
rear while before; in the time of Frotho the third contemporary to Alricus King 
of Swediand (who they ſay lived before Chriſt) doth nor prove that *rwas called ſo 
then , bur that that Country might afterwards have had this appellation ; and I 
am fully perſwaded, that Adam Bremer fis would i not have omitted- this name if 
he had had any knowledge of it. Afterward £7. Zpſalienfis ſpeaks of it about I470 
i.e. almoſt 300 years after Saxo, and 200 before this preſent time. After theny 
Fac. Ziegler made a large and learned deſcription of it, by which it came to be 
known all over Europe. For however we may meet with the name Lappia in 
Saxo , none but the Swedes and Finlanders , before Zieglers time , knew any 


_ thing of it. And ſo much for. the names of Lapland. 


Of the Situation of Lapland. 


—— 


Pd 


2- rrue and exad ſituation of this Country the Antients ſeem not to 
have ſufficiently diſcovered. S2xo makes it bordering upon Famtia, ex- 
tending its ſelf as far, or rather lying asit were between Helſingia and Fin- 
land, when in theſe words he ſays the Provinces of the Helfingi , Iarnberi, Iemti, 
with both the Lappia's, as likewi/e Finnia and Eſtia paid annual tribute to one 
Domarus. Ericus Upſalienſis ſeems to make it a parr of Finland, miſtaking ir 
for a. certain part of that Kingdome ſo called, on the one fide adjoining to 
Swedland, on the other to Raffia, giving it a place between Carelia and Ny- 
landia. Ol. Magn. in his Table , and fo his brother 7ohan.' Magnus in the Preface 
of his Hiſtcry, place it higher then the weſtern Boz4nia, making neighbours ro ir 
Scrikfinnia furtheſt rowards the North, and Biarmia towards the Eaſt ; though 
ſome ® think there 1s no ſuch place as Scr71&finnia, as it is certain there is none 
in thoſe parts at this day called by that name. But yer we muſt nct ſlightly 
paſs over the unanimous opinion of fo many learned men , eſpecially Saxo, nor 
a little knowing in the Northern affairs , who have all not barely named it, bur 
have deſcribed the humours of the Inhabitants, their manners , habits and faſhion 
of their governments, with other matters belonging to them. Inſtead of the 


| Scrick fin, or Scricfinni of Johan. and Ol. Magn. 1 would rather read ir Scrito= 


finni; and as for Skidfinni as Adr. Bure would have it, all the Anitients, what 


* ever elſe they differ m,, will agreeain this, that there muſt be an'”R in the 


word. Fornandez calls them Scretfenne, Paul. Warnefrid. and Diacon. Sc#ito- 
bini changing f in þ (of which and ſome otrhe: things of the like nature I 
will treat in due time and place ) Adam Bremenſts Scritefiuni : and the Greeks 
agree in this writing , ſo that we ought not to doubr cf the Latines.: Procopins 


2 Burzus in his deſer. of Swediand. | 
A 2 will 


4 Of the Situation of Lapland. 


will have them ſometimes Zxe:391x94, other times SxerN@:vvs. Beſides *tis mani- 
feſt ſince the Scritefinni are the ſame with the Finni , whoſe Erymology in their 
own language is from leaping, by an arr they have, by which with crooked pieces 
of wood under their feer like a bow they hunt wild beaſts ; rhey could not there- 
fore rake their name from Skidb, ſignifying the wooden ſhoes themſelves , but 
from their leaping, #. e, ſwift running with them, which doubtleſs antiently 
was meant by Skriida, and which the Author cited by Warnins in the 46 page 
of his Lexicon confirms, where he relates the form of an oath made by Hafar , 
that he would preſerve the peace 2uyamdiu Finnur $kriidar, 4. e. as long as the 
Finlanders continued their manner of leaping. As for the Etymology that is 
there given, that it ſignifies their wandring up and down, 'tis altogether falſe, 
for Skridskg ar this day denotes' thoſe wooden ſhoes which they run upon the ice 
with; neither doth Skirida fignify any thing elſe among the Antients bur to glide 
along the ground, for they do nor rake up one foot after the other, as in com- 
mon running, bur carrying themſelves ſteady upon the frozen ſnow , they move _ 
forward ſtooping a little,as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter. And perhaps this is the onely 
cauſe. that they are called Himantopodes, People creeping upon their knees; 
which agrees exactly with theſe Scritofinni : for they hearing that Skriida was 
ro creep along, what could they fancy the Scritofinni to be, bur People nor going 
like other men , bur crawling forward1ike creeping animalls , bur of this I ſhall 
ſpeak more art large when I come to the Laplanders gliding upon the ice. That 
which I would chiefly evince here, is , thar there are ſuch a people rightly 
called Scritofinni, and rhe Country which they inhabitis Scritofinnia or Scrit- 
finnia, and that there is no reaſon we ſhould think there was no ſuch place, 
ſince there are thoſe who are called Scritfinni, i. e, Finlanders, who run upon the 
ice with wooden ſhoes, whoſe Country from thence may well be called Scri- 
tofiunia. And the ſame may be urged for Biarmia againſt thoſe that will nor allow 
rhere is any ſuch place. For firſt rhe antient Writers making frequent mention 
of it, as that Author of the Hiſtory thereof, calls ir ofren Biarmaland in the 
old Gothick or 1ſlandick language, who alſo calls the King of it Hereker in Ch, 
7. and his two Sons, the one Re@r:ik the other Siggeir. 'Saxo likewiſe in his gth 
book, ſpeaks of a certain King of this place, who reigned in the time cf Regxer 
King of the Danes, making it border upcn Finland, when he ſays the King of | 
Biarmia fled for refuge ro Matullus, who then reigned in Finiand. But now © 
granting there were anriently ſuch names asBiarmia and Scritfinnia, it remains 
doubtfull ſtill wherher they were diſtinct, Countries cr no. All Authors excepr 
Fohan. and Ol. Magn. ſeem to make them the ſame , Procop. Fornand. Paul. War n- 
frid. and Adam Bremenſis ſpeak of Scritfinnia,bur none of Biarmia,and the North- | 
ern writers do juſt contrary. Saxo indeed\mentions them botn , bur nor at the 
ſame time : cnce in his Pretace he names Scritfinnia, teaving out Biarmia, in | 
other places he names Biarmia omitting the other ; from whence I am almoſt 
of opinion thar *cis the ſame Country called by native Writers Biarmia, by ©: 
forreign Scritfinnia, We may add further that as Adam Bremenfis makes Scritfinnia 
next ro Helſingia, the Author of the Hiſtory of Heraud and Bo/z ſets Biarmia + 
in the ſame place , ſpeaking of ſome Woogs in ir, and Rivers that emty them- 
ſelves into the Sinus Bothnics or bay of Ganduia next to Helfingia. And mores ? 
over as the Scritfimn: area People of Finland, which. nor onely their name, bur - 
an old Chorographick Table commended by Grotizs doth intimare , diſtinggiſh- ; 
ing the Fen into the Scritfenni and Redefenni, ſo 'tis probable of the Fiero: 3 
d Paul. Warnefrid. © Ad. Brem. Silin, ©. 44+ | Sg ol 
Es L 
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Of the Situation of Lapland. 6 
lities that uſually commend Lands for Agriculture. Then as to his urging its 
as' well for their neighbourhood to Helangia, of which before, as for their 
worſhipping a God by rhe name of Fomala, which is a Finland word, des 
noting God amongſt them to this day. Moreover the Biarmians have many 
other things like the Finlanders, as the Arr of darting, of Magic, dc. So 
that Biarmia may be a Colony of Finland, whoſe People were called by 
Strangers, from their s&/r7ing along, or gliding upon the ſnow, Scritafinni. Bur 
now ſuppoſing all this rrue, and rhar the Biarmie of the Ancients, and Scrit- 
finnia were the ſame, 'tis a queſtion ſtill whether Leoplard be diſtine&t from them 
or not. Joh. and OL, Magnus in their Geographic Tables and deſcriptions, make 


" them diſtin& Countries, But that cannor be; for if Scritfinnia and Biarmia 


reach one way to Helſingia and Famtia , ou the other ro Finland, if they lye fo 
near theſe Provinces, and extend ro the Bay of Bothria ( both which have bin 
demonſtrated before) I do nor ſee where Lapland can have any place ar all. 
And the ſame Authors are allo miſtaken in putting ir South of Bjarmia and 
Scritfiunia , whereas the Antients placed theſe beyond ir. For that they mean'r 
only by Biarmia that which the Swedes now call 7rennes,appears to be falſe from 
what has bin ſaid before : for where are any Rivers in 7yrennes that run into the 
Bay of Bothnia? and how is it bordering upon Finland ? Wherefore contrary to 
Joh. and Ol. Magnus, I think rather thar Lapland is the ſame that was firſt by the 
Inhabitants called B:armia, by Strangers Scritfinnia, then changing the name for 
ſome of the reaſons here produced, ir came to be Lappia or Lapponia; which be- 
ginning from Famtia and Angermannia,goes all about each Bothnia, and ar length 
ends in the extremities of Carelia and Finland, ſo as to comprehend all rhe 
whole trad from the North even to the main Ocean, the white Sea, and the Lake 
Ladek,which are the very bounds of old Biarmia and Scritfinnia. But that ir went 
as far as the Ocean,the Anrients ſeem not ro have ſo well underſtood; nor indeed 
Johan. and Ol. Magnus , who in thoſe parts have made Scritfinnia and Biarmia 
different Countries from Lapland. So alſo Damianus Goes, who , whatever 
he knew of Lapland, had ir from them, ſays it extends it ſelf ro unknown 
Regions , becauſe he knew nor who lived further towards the North Sea. Bur 
the Antients have placed there, beſides the S:ritfinni , the Cynocephali , Buſti, 
Troglodytes, Pygmies , Cyclops's,” and ſome others), paſſing by the Himantopodes, 
of whom we have ſpoken before : tho in this age none doubrs bur the Laplanders 
inhabit it all, and thoſe who have ſailed along rhoſe Coaſts have mer with none 
others bur Laplanders. In fine Charles the gh King of Swedland in the year 
1600, being deſirous to know the truth of that Country, ſenr two famous 


' Mathematiclans, M. Aron, For fins a Swediſh Profeſſour , and Hieronymus Birk- 


holten a German, with inſtruments, and all neceffaries co make what diſco- 
veries they could of Lapiaid; who at their return, did certify , and make it our, 
that beyond the Elevation of the Pole 73 degrees there was no Continent to- 
wards the North but the great frozen Sea, and rhat the fartheſt point was 
Norcum or Norcap , not far: from the Caſtle of Wardhou/e, But of this diſtant 
Lapland thoſe thar are curious may enquire at their leiſure, we purpoſe to 
trear here only of thar which is ſubje&t ro the Government of the Swedes ; 


" and this is a vaſt Country , though& by Pavlines in.his hiſtory of the North, 


of equall exrent almoſt with all Swed/and properly ſo called. 4ndr. Bureus 
ſays it Contains in length above 100 German miles, and in breadth 9o, All 
this Country comes now under the name of Lapland, in which all agree thar 

nas ever 
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ever deſcribed it ; and if we-would take an account of the Climate of it by this 
vaſt compaſs of Earth , we muſt begin from the 644 degree of latitude, and 
ſo to rhe 71; but in longirude it muſt exrend at leaſt to rhe 27** Meridian , or 
more. Moreover if we will compute the longirude from journies that have bin 
made thither , all hicherro have unanimouſly put the beginning of it about the 
38 degree, and rhe end in the 65**, And this may ſuffice partly for an 
account of rhe ſituation of Lapland in general ; and partly of that which 1s 
ſubje& ro the Swedes. Dam. 4 Goes, a Knight of Portugall, ſers its bounds 
thus i n his deſcriprion of Spain : Lapland # divided into the Faſtern and Weſtern 
part , the Bothnick Sea coming between. The extremity of it s Tornia. Eaſtward , 
it reaches to the white Lake , towards the North comprehending diverſe Provinces, 
and extends it ſelf beyond all knowledge. On the Weſt towards Iſland it joins to part 
of Norway , and on the other fide of Norway 'tis bounded with Swedland, Finland, 
and both the Bothnia's. But O01, Petr. Niewren confutes this of the Bothyic Sea 
lying between ; for ſo part of Lapland would lie in Finland or Oftrobothnia , 
part in Weſtrobothnia, which every one knows is falſe: and the very vulgar 
can tell ſo much, that the Bothnic Sea comes not any where within 18 or 20 
miles of Zapland: tho this ought not to paſs beyond Damianus's time, fince 
Niewrenins himſelf confeſſes in another place, that the Laplanders had their ſear 
about the Bythnic Sea , but that afterwards they were driven out, of which1 
ſhall ſpeak hereafter, -I will.only add here a Table of the farirudes and longi- 
trades of the chiefeſt Places, as they were taken by M. Aronis For fius and Hie« 
ronymus Birckholten Ann. 1600. 


Longtt. Latit. 
Uma 38, ©. 65, II. 
Pitha 40, O. 66, I4. 
Lula 40, 30 66, 30, 
Terna 42, 27 67, 0. 
Kimi 42, 20 67,1, 
Lappijerf 42, 33 70,9. 

. Antoware 44, 4 70, 26. 
Tenokijle 46, © 70, 5O. 
Porſanger 44, 2 71, 42. 
Porſanger 43, 35 71,35. 
Lingen 37, 30 70,.30. 
Tr#nees 32, 30 70, 25. 
Euvenes $3. 3s 70, O. 
Titiſare 27, -TIx, 69, 40. 
Piala 4.1, 40. 60, 15. 
Siguar 38, 35 68, 59. 
Tingwar 38, © 69,40. 
Rounula 39, 30 69, 47. 
Koutokrine 42, © 69, I7. 
Waranger 45, © TI.2T. 
Lanzor 452 35 71, 26. 
Hwalſund 42, 40 vT, 12. 
Skriſz 38, 'FO 71, 18. 
Trumfee 35, $2 70, 55+ 
Andaces 32, © 70, 30. 

en 32, 20 69, 3. 

' Wardhus F2, © "$5. 

Norkaap. 45, 30. - 72, JO» 
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Of the temperature of the Air, and ſoil of Lapland. j 


I proceed next to the diſpofition and nature of the Country , having firſt 
piven you a Map of it. 


CHAP. III. 


Of the temperature of the Air , and ſoil 
of Lapland. / 


ww E have ſeen how Lopland is ſituate ; let us next proceed to other 
particularities of it. That 'ris very near the Pole appears from its lati> 
tude, infomuch that for ſome months in the Summer the Sun here never ſets, and 
on the contrary in the Winter ir never riſes z which Herberſten ſays is bur 
forry days, and tho three hours in rhe night the body of it is ſomething darkned, 
ſo that his raies appear not, yet there is ſo much lighr, that they continue 
their work all the while. Indeed the ſame account is-not to be taken of the whole 
' Country , ſince part of it lies nearer, and part further diſtant from the Pole; 
and of theſe roo ſome parts are more Eaſt , and ſome more to the Welt , from 
whence 'tis that with ſome of them the Sun is ſcarce above rhe Horizon for ſo 
many daies as he pretends. And altho in the Summer ir' never ſers and goes be- 
low the Earth, yet neither does ir riſe much above ir ,-but as itwere kiffes and 
gently glides along the Horizon for the moſt part;as likewiſe in rhe Winrer when 
loweſt it is not auch beneath jt: which is the reaſon thar tho they have one con- 
tinued nighr for ſome months , yet every day the Sun comes ſo near, that it 
makes a kind of twilight. Foh. Magnus ſaies that in the abſence of the Sun there are 
two twilights, one 1n the morning, the other in the evening, in which thoſe poor 
remainders of day provide that rhe night ſhould not be utterly deſtructive. And 
by how much the Sun is farther abſent, the light of the Moon is clearer. Hence 
Petr.:.Claud. faies that when the Moon ſhines they go a fiſhing, and diſpatch all 
other neceſſaries that are to be done without doors ; and when it dnes nor, if 
the air be clear, even rhe light of the Stars ſo much abates the darkneſs, rhar 
the borrour of the night ts much leſſened, and there is light enough for the 
diſpatch of ſeverall buſineſſes , which is farther aſſiſted by the whiteneſs of the 
Sncw. The Air of Lapland is cold , but freth and clear, and conſequently very 
wholeſome, being much purified by the winds which are here very frequentand 
violent. It has bin arteſted to :me by eye-witneſles , that there rifes a certain 
wind out of the.Sea , which beginning to blow raiſes preſently ſuch thick and 
dark clouds even in the midſt of Summer, :that they utterly hinder the fight, 
and in the Winter drives the ſnow with ſuch force and quantity; that if any per- 
ſon be ſurpriſed abroad, he hath no-orher remedy but to throw himfelf on the 
ground with ſome:garment over him, ſuffering himſelf to:be quite buried-in ſnow 
rillthe ſtorm is paſt , which don, he-rifes up, and betakes himſelf to the next 
Cottage he can meet, all paths and roads being hid in the ſnow. Bur the ſtrongeſt 
and moft irreſiſtible winds are upon rhe Mountains , Where they throw down al! 
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things they meet with, and carry them away by their violence into far diſtant 
places, where they are never ſeen or heard of afterwards, Their only help againſt 
theſe is ro convey themſelves into dens and caves. Here is rain as inother places, 
ſomerimes more, and ſometimes leſs, but in the midſt of Summer, this as like- 
wiſe rhe neighbouring Countries have very ſeldom any. at all. Snow ' they 
have more often, and ſo much that in the Winter it covers all the Country, of 
which they make this advantage, that rhey can travel the more ſecurely in the 
night ; for the light of the Moon reflected from the ſnow , enlightens all the 
fields , rhat they can diſcern and avoid any pits, precipices and wild Beaſts, 
that would otherwiſe annoy them: ſo convenient are the wayes for. any journy, 
that two rein deer will draw a greater load over the trodden fnow , then a Carr 
and ten Horſes can in the fields at other times. Theſe ſnows in ſcme places, as 
on the rops of their higheſt hills , remain perpetually, and are never melted by 
the ſtrongeſt hear of the Sun. In the upper part of Lapland there are Mountains 
rifing to ſuch a vaſt hight, that the ſnow continues upon them Summer and 
Winter, and is never difſolved, but in other places the Land is every year over- 
flown with floods of melted ſnow. They have alſo very great froſts and miſts, 
and good ſtore of them , which ſometimes ſo thicken rhe air, that the ſighr is 
quite obſtruged, and Paſſengers cann't diſtinguiſh one man from another to 
falure or avoid him, tho he be come cloſe up to them. Iris ſo extreme cold here 
in the Winter , thar 'tis not to be endured but by tnofe who have bin bred up 
in it- The ſwifreſt Rivers are ſometimes frozen ſo hard, that the ice is more than 
three or four cubirs thick, and their greateſt Lakes and deepeſt Seas bear any 
burdens wharever. Nor is the Summer, which to ſome may ſeem incredible, 
more moderately hot. For tho» the Sun be very low, and his raies oblique , yer 
lying upon them ſo long rogether, their force is ſtrangely increaſt; the only allay 
being from the vapors riſing out of the neighbcuring Sea , and from the ſnows, 
which as well in Summer as Winter continue undiffolv'd in hollow places between 
the hills, As for Spring and Autumn they know neither, there being ſo very 
little tpace between the extremity of cold in the Winter, and heart in Summer, 
that by Strangers *cs look't upon as a miracle torſee every thing ſpringing freſh 
and green, when but a week before all things were overwhelm'd with froſt and 
ſnow. Ol. Petr. Nieuren. has obſerved it as a memorable thing , and which he 
would nor have believ'd from any one had he not ſcen ir himſelf, that in the year 
I616, June 24, going ro the Church of 7 hor, he ſaw the trees budding, and the 
graſs coming up green our of the ground, and within a fortnight after he ſaw the 
Plants full blown, and the leaves ct the trees ar their perfection, as if they had 
known how ſhort the Summer was to be,and therefore made ſuch haſt to enjoy it. 
Their ſoil is generally neither very fertile nor barren,but between both, full of 
flints, ſtones and rocks, every where appearing high, by whoſe unevenneſs and 
roughneſs rhe reſt of the ground about is uſeleſs. The ground is generally very 
foftand flabby, by reaſon of the many Lakes and Rivers overflowing, yet would 
it be fit either for tillage or paſture if any would be ar the pains and charge of * 
draining it. Of, Petrus ſaics of the Scurhern part, lying under the ſame climate © 
and influence of the Heavens with Bothnia , that 'tis aSapt to bear any grain as 
the Weſtern Bothnia it ſelf, but this is not without a concurrence and aptitude 
likewiſe of the ſoil : and he himſelf confeſſes in Chap. 12, that the Land is ſtony, 
fandy, uneven, overrun in ſome places with briars and -thornes, and in others 
nothing bur hills, moors, fennes and ſtanding warers, which are not the qua- 
lities 
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lities that uſually commend Land for agriculture, Then as to nis urging its 
verdant and rich paſtures , it doth not follow that all Land which yields mucti 
graſs ſhould be equally capable of bearing good corn. Yet doth the Land af- 
ford plenty of graſs, and thar ſo good that their Cartel are fatned much cheaper 
and ſooner with ir than any other thing , as alſo divers hearbs, bur particu- 
larly 'tis happy in all kind of poc-hearbs. There are many large Woods and 
Foreſts , eſpecially towards Norway , bur not very thick ; likewiſe ſteep rocks 
and high mountaines called Doffrini ; upon whoſe naked tops, by reaſon of 
the violence of the winds to which they are expoſed , never yet grew tree; 
Below theſe hills lie moſt | rr Vallies, in which are clear fountaines 
and rivulets innumerable, which emrying themſelves into the rivers , at length 


| are carried into the Bothnic Sea. Their warer is clear, ſweet and wholeſome, 


only their Foreſts abound with ſtinking and ſtanding Pools. This Country 


* Winter and Summer hath an incredible number of all kinds of wild beaſts, 


eſpecially the leſſer ſorts, which ſuffice not only for their own uſe, but to drive 
a great trade with their neighbours. They have Birds alſo of all ſorts very 
many , bur Fith in ſuch abundance thar a great part of the Natives are entirely 
fed by them. But of all theſe we ſhall ſpeak in their proper places, I will add 
no more here bur this , thar the Deſcriptian of old Finland or Scritofiania by 
the Ancients is the ſame which hath bin given here of Lopland; to confirm 
what I ſaid before that theſe Countries differ only in name, and not in nature 
and fituation. We come now to its Diviſion. | 


CHAP FY: 
Of the Diviſion of Lapland. 


HosSE who have writ of Lapland, mention difterent diviſions of it. 

YU Saxo in his 5* Book, and elſwhere, ſpeaks of two Laplands, and after 
him Fohannes Magnus tells us, that both the Laplands are joined together South- 
ward. 1 ſuppoſe in that diviſion they had reſpect to rheir ſituation, and meant 
the Eaſtern and the Weſtern Lapland: for fo Damianus Goes, who ſeems ro 
borrow from Joh. Magnus, expreſſes ir. Lapland, ſaith he, & divided into the 
Eaftern and the Wefiern, ſeparated from each other by the Bothnic Sea, From 
whence we may gather that that parr of the Country which lies on one ſide 
of the Bothnia,was called rhe Eaſtern Lapland, and rthar which lies on the other, 


_ the Weſtern. 


Beſides this diviſion of Lapland, there is another raken from the places moſt 
frequented by the Inhabitants, For one part thereof, lying along the Coaſts 
of the Ocean, is from thence called Sizfindmarken , that is the maritime Lap- 


1and; the other lying higher on the Continent , Fieldmarken, that is, inland 


Lapland: tho by ſome they are called ſimply Findmarken and Lappmarken. 
This laſt diviſion Pet. Cland. gives us in his 27** Chapter. All the Sea Coats, 


ſaith he, Northward and Eafipard as far as Findmarkia reaches , are poſſeſt by 


the Sizfinni, or maritime Finlanders, but the mountainous and champargn Country, 
by the Lapfinni, from thence named Lapmarkia or Wildfindlandia , that is wild 
or ſavage Findland. Where he calls one part of — Lapmarckia, the 

other 
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other Findmarckia. the one lying along the ſhore, and bordering on the Sea, 
the orher niountainous, woody , and ſavage , upon the 7erre firma. And this 
co nay be worth our notice , thar Wildfinland with him is thar which others 
call Lappmarkia : 1 ſuppoſe , becauſe rhe Natives live by hunting, ias thoſe of 
the orher do by fiſhing. For he preſently adds, 7' here are many thouſands i 
that plate that feed on nothing but the fleſh of wild Beaſts. And indeed ſome 
there are with whom thoſe only paſs for the true Laplanaers : as Samvel Rheen, 
who in his 24 Chapter of his forementioned Book , tells us, that Lefides ihe 
Scrickfinni ( fo he calls rhem that with Pet. Claud. are Sidfinnes) there are 
other true Laplanders , that live on nothing but rain deer. And ſo from the 
Narives feeding on wild Beaſts, Lapland properly ſo called, is alſo ſtiled 
Wildfindland , in oppoſition ro Findmarkia , whoſe Inhabirants live both 6n 
Fiſh and Cartel. And yet there may be given another reaſon for the impoſition 
of this name, from the many woods of rhat Country. Olaus Magnus in more 
places then one calls the natives, men that dwell in woods,or Savages: as in the 
title of his 3 Chapr. of his 44> Book, which is , Concerning the fierceneſ5 of the 
Savages, or thoſe that dwell in woods, in which Chapter he deſcribes the Lape 
landers. And in the following Chapter he ſays, that the wild Laplanders are 
clothed with rich skins of ſeveral Beaſts. The Baron Herberſteniws alſo in his Hi- 
ſtory of Mo/covy , calls them Savage Laplanders, who tho they dwell, ſays he, on 
the Sea. Coaſt in little Cottages , and lead abrutiſh kind of life, are yet more civili- 
zed thn the Savages of Lapland : whence 'tis plain , that by the Findlanders 
living near the Sea , he means rhoſe that others call Siefiznes, and by the S4- 
wage Laplanders thoſe thar poſleſs the inland Country , who he thinks were 
ſo called from their wildneſs and barbarity. And by and by he adds, that by 
converſe with Stranzers , who come thither to trade , they begin to lay aſide their 
Savage nature, and become a little more civilized. Afterwards he calls then 
Dikz Loppi , which: name the Moſcovites give them at this time, as hath been 
ſhewed elſwhere. Po 
There is alſo a 3* Diviſion of Lapland, that reſp:s the ſeveral Princes 
to whom the Country is in ſubjecion. And this Andr. Burew intends, when 
he rells us, The greate## part of Lapland, viz. the Southern ard inland Country, 
belongs all ta the Kingdom of Sweden : The maritime tratt, that lies on the Ocean 
and i called Findmark ( whoſe Inhabitants the Sicetinni , or maritime Findlanters, 
are ſo named from their living by fiſhing) to Norway : The reſt of them that dwell 
from the Caſtle of Warhuus to the mouth of the white Sea , are ſubjef? to the 
Ruſſians ;, which part the Swedes call Trennes, the Natives Pyhinienni, and the 
Reuffians Tarchana volich. Of their ſubjeGiion to theſe ſeverall Princes, we ſhall 
ſpeak when we come to treat of their Government; and alſo of thoſe parts 
that belong to Norway or Dezmark, and Ruſſia. At preſent we ſhall only 
menrion the diviſion of that pare which is under the Swedes, and is named 
by Burezs, the Southern and inland Lapland, and by Petr. Claud. Lapp- 
markia properly ſo called. This is divided into fix lefler parts called marker, 
or lands, tho Bureys chuſes to render them Territories or Provinces. Each 
of theſe have their diſtin& names, and are called Aongermandlandslapmark, 
Omalappmark, Pithalappmark,, Lulalapmark , Ti mtg, pak Aiemilapmark, 
So Samuel Rheen in his firſt Chapter, That pert of Lapland which belongs 
70 Sweden © divided into the Riemenſian , Tornenſian , Lulenſian , Pithenſian, 
Unenſian, and Angcimaniandenſian Lapmark- Burems mentions bur five of theſe 
| Provinces, 
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Provinces, viz. T/malappmerk , Pithalappmark.,, Lulalapmark, Tornelapmarks 
and Kimilapmark., comprehending 1germandlandslapmark under Umalapmark, 
not that they are one and the ſame Province , bur becauſe they are both go- 
yerned by one Lieutenant. Each of theſe Provinces take their name from Rij- 
vers that run thro the midſt of them, as Wex1onm in his deſcription of Swegd- 
land aſſures us. As for their fituaticn , Angermanlandslapmark borders upon 
Andermannia and Femtia, to this joins malapmark , nexr to that is Pitha- 
lapmark , and then: Lulelapmark, all of them lying Weſtward , reaching on 
one ſide to that ridg of Hills that divides Sed/and from Norway, and on the 
other ſide to the Weſtern Bothnia. Northward of them lies Tornelapmark, 
and extends it ſelf from the fartheh corner of the Bay of Bothnia all along 
the North Sea, called by Seamen Cape Noort, Next to this lies Kimilapmark, 
winding from the North roward the Eaſt, and bounded on one fide by the Eaſt- 
ern Bothnia, on another fide by that part of Zaplend that belongs ro Ruſſia, 
and on a third fide by Cajenia and Carelia. 

Moreover theſe Provinces we are ſpeaking of, are fubdivided into leffer 
parrs; called by the Swedes Byar , as Samuel Rheen tells us, and are equiya- 
valent to our Shires, and the Page: of the Ancients, So in Ce/ar we meer with 
Pagus 7 igurinus, and Pagi Suevorum , which were not Villages or Country 
Towns, bur large farts of a Country , ſuch as the Greeks called youer , uſed 
in ancient rimes in the diviſion of Agypt. Hence the Glofſary renders the an- 
clent 7oparchie , rg > Mc » Wen vouOeu There are ſeveral of theſe 
Pagi or Shires in each Province, except Angermanlandslapmark ; which makes 
bur one Paeus, vulgarly called Ao/ahla. Umalapmark hath four , ma, Lais 
or Raanby, Granby, and Vapſieen. Pithalapmark ſeven , Graotreshby , Arfwe« 
jerfsby, Lochteby , Arrieplogsby, Wiſfterfby , Norrveſterby , Weſterby. Lulalap- 
mark five, Jochmoch , Sochjoch: , Torpinjaur , Zerkiſlocht , and” Rautomjaur. 
Tornelapmark eight , Tingawaara , Siggewaara , Sondewara , Ronolaby, Pelle- 
jerf, Kiedkajerf , Manſtalka , Saodankyla , Kithilaby, So that all the Territories 
or Provinces are divided imo 33 Byars. In each of theſe there are ſeveral 
Clans or Families , which the Swedes call rebar, each of which have a certain 
allormenrt of ground aſſign'd them for the maintenance of rhemſelyes and 
their Carcel ; not in the nature of a Country Farm with us, but ofa very 
great length and bredth, ſo as to include Rivers, Lakes, Woods, and rhe 
like, which all belong to one Clan or family. In every Brar there are as many 
allorments as there are families that can live of themſelves, and are nor forced 
by poverty to ſerve others. In the Byar called 4o/abla there are about 30 of 
theſe Clans , or families, in orhers more or leſs according as they are in big- 
neſs, which all have their ſeveral names, tho 'ris not worth while to repeat 
them: And thus much ſhall ſuffice cf the third diviſion of Lapland , not lately 
made ( except that under Charles 7X ſome Clans had certain allotments afſign'd 
them) bur derived from very ancient rime ; as appears from hence thar neither 
the Laplanders have known , nor the Swedes given them any other, fince the 
Country hath bin under their ſubjetion. Nor are the words modern, or taken 
from any thing that may give any cauſe to ſuſpe@ them of novelty : which I the 
rather obſerve, that from hence the native ſimplicity, agreable ro the antiquity 


of the Nation , may apPear. 
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CHAP Y- 


Of the Laplanders in reference to the inclmations, 
temper and habit, of their minds and bodies. 


I T is almoſt peculiar to this People to be all of them of low ſtature, which 
is atteſted by the general ſuffrage of thoſe Writers who have deſcribed this 
Country. Hence the learned 1ſaac Yoſhus. obſerves , that Pygmies are ſaid to 
inhabit heres and adds that rhey are a deformed People : bur in truth their 
feature and proportion is good enough, and thar they are nor diſtorted ſuffi- 
ciently appears from their great agility of body, and fitneſs for active emplol- 
ment. Nor need we diſpute of this, ſince in Sweden, we ſee them every day 
among us, and can obſerve no defed in any kind , or deformity, by Lomenivs 
unjuſtly aſcribed to them. Ol. Mag. and 7ornew eſteem their young women ,in- 
differently handſome, and of a clear skin , which I have ofren ſeen my ſelf; 


for they rake great care to preſerve their natural beauty , which the men ne- 


gle& to do: and therefore if they are leſs amiable then the [other Sex, ir is to 
be impured to their choice, not nature. To which we may add the length of 


- their froſts, and the birrernefs of the Air, againſt which they neither arm 


themſelves ſufficiently with clothes, nor knew how to do ſo : beſides the ſmoak 
which continually fills their cotrages empairs very much their natural comple- 
xion, whichi\s the reaſon why moſt of the men alſo are ſo ſwarthy. And as they 
are generally ſhort, they are alſo very lean, and 'ris rare to ſee a far man 
amongſt them, for the cold that prevents their growing tall , dries up like- 
wiſe their moiſture, and makes them apt to be ſlender. They are alſo very lighr 
in reſpe& of rheir bulk and ſtature, which comes from their not cating any Salr, 
if we will believe O!. Petr. And thus much may be ſaid in general of the frame 
and condition of their bodies. As for their particular parts they have thick 
heads , prominent foreheads, hollow and blear eyes, ſhort flat noſes, and wide 
mouths. Their hair is thin , ſhort and flaggy, - their beard: ſtragling , and 
ſcarce covers their chins. The hair of both Sexes is generally black and hard, 
very ſeldom yellow , their breaſts broad , ſlender waſts, ſpindle ſhanks, and 
ſwift of foot. They are very ſtrong in their limbs, ſo that in a bow which a 
Norwegian can ſcarce half-bend, they will draw an arrow up to the head. Their 
ſtrength is accompanied-with ſuch activity withall , that with their bows and 
quivers at their backs they will rhrow themſelves thro a hoop of bur a cubir in 
diameter. But this ſeems ro be ſpoken only of ſome Tumblers, for the People 
are generally ignorant of ſuch ſports. ; their uſual exerciſes.being running 
races, climbing inacceſſible rcecks and high trees. Tho they are thus nimble 
and ſtrong-,:yer they never go upright, but ſtooping , which habit they get 
by frequent-'ſitting in their cottages on the ground, 

We come now to the habits of their mind, in which 'tis firſt obſervable 
that they are much given to ſuperſtition, which is no wonder while they live 
in Woods among wild Beaſts, and maintain lirtle correſpondence one with an- 
other : but of their ſuperſtition we ſhall rreat elſwhere. Furthermore they are 


beyond 
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beyond all imagination fearfull and mean ſpirited , being frighted at the very 
fight of a ſtrange man, or ſhip; abcveall things dreading War: the reaſon 
cf all this being the cold to which they are condemn'd, and' the meanneſs 
of their diet, which cannor ſupply good blood and ſpirits, wherefore they 
are uſeleſs in war, and the Swedes who raife men in all rhe other Provinces, 
find none in this, as it appears from the ancient Records and Catalogues of 
all rhe Souldiers that ever were liſted by fermer Kings. So that *tis fici-" 
tious, and rather an abuſe than hiſtory, which ſome have reported, that Gzfe. 
Adolphus had ſeveral Companies of Laplanders in his Armies ; but they were 
forc't to find out ſome excuſe for thoſe many defears, which ro the wonder 
of the World that moſt victorious Prince gave his powerfull and numerous 
Enemies ; and pretend that thoſe Victories were obtained by the help of the 
Laplanders and Magic. Wherefore 1 conciude as I ſaid before, rhat this opinion 
is abſurd and contradictory, not only to the nature of the People, but ro public 
reſtimonies and writings. To which we may add that they cannot well live ous 
of their own Country , but fall into diſeafes and die, being no more able 
to endure a milder air, or feed upon ſalt , bread, and boiled meats, than 
we couldupon their raw fleſh and fiſh dried by the Sun: for it has bin often 
found by experience that they are hatdly temred by any reward to come 
even into theſe parts, or if they do they die ſuddenly afterwards, much 
leſs would they be induced to march into any more remote Countries. Olaus 
Magnus gives us an inſtance of fix Rain-deers ſent to Frederick Duke of Hol- 
ſatia by Steno Sture junior Prince of Swedland, with two Laplanders, a man 
and woman to be their keepers, and that both they and the beaſts wanting 
their accuſtom'd manner of living , died all rogether ina ſhort time. Ziegler 
indeed on the other ſide ſaies they are a. valiant People, and that they were 
a long time free, reſiſting the Arms borh of Norway and Swedland; and Sca- 
liger after him ſates thar againſt rheir enemies they were couragious : and 
#etr. Claud. reports they had a King of their own called Motle, and thar 
Haraldus Pulcricomus , tho he had conquered rhe Countries round about, 
could not ſubdue them; bur all this doth nor evince their courage : for what- 
ſoever 15 ſaid of this Prince Motle is nothing ar all to the purpoſe , being all 
taken our of the hiſtory of $»or70 , which ſpeaking of Motle, and ſomething 
of his Skill in Magick, has not a word of his or his' Peoples courage. And 
ris manifeſt that Ziegler could have no- ground for what he ſaid , unleſs 
from ſuch hiſtories as that of Sno7r0, which therefore only ſeem'd true be- 
cauſe there were none exrant more likely ; for in his time the Laplarders were 
ſubje& io the Swedes: unleſs we had rather believe that he took the Laplanders 
and the Biarmians to be the ſame, aſcribing ro the one People , what was ſaid 
of rhe other. There is indeed mention in Saxo , of ſeverall Wars cf the B7ar- 
miens , but thoſe not managed by courage, but Magick and Enchantments : ſo 
thar it no way follows, that becauſe they continued for many Ages a free 
People, rhat therefore rhey were valiant. Bur whatever becomes of the Biaz- 
mians , 'tis ſure enough that the Laplanders are far from being ſtout or war- 
like, who muſt firſt fight againſt their nature, before rhey can reſiſt an enemy, 
Beſides rheir innate cowardiſe, they are ſtrangely prene to ſuſpicion and 
jeaiouſy , being conſcious of their own weakneſs, and ſo expoſed to all at- 
temts upon them : a conſequent whereof is that they are alſo revengefull; en- 
deavouring to prevent thoſe miſcheifs which upon the flighreſt occaſions ſeem 
to threaten them, by the death and ruine of the Perſons that caufed their 
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ſuſpicion , helping themſelves herein, by conjuration and magick. Of this Per. 
Claud. gives us a memorable inſtance, in one, that havingattemied ro miſfcheif 
his enemy , who was ſecured by countercharms , after long attendance ſur- 
priz'd him aſleep under a great ſtone , which by a ſpell he made break to 
pieces, and kill him. The women , eſpecially when grown old, cannot brook 
any ſuddain proyocation , but upon: the leaſt indigniry offered fly our into 
paſſion , and are hurried ro the moſt wild tranſports that madnefs can di- 
Atate. The Laplanders beſides are very notorious cheats, and induſtrious to 
 over-reach each other in bargaining : tho heretcfore they had the reputation 
of plain dealing and honeſty. So that *ris probable that they took up their 
preſent praftice , having bin firſt cheated by thoſe Strangers with whom they 
dealr, and now think it beſt to be before hand with one another, It is far- 
ther obſervable that they take great pleſure, if they happen to outwit any 
one ; imagining that tho they are hopeleſs ro overcome by manhoodand cou- 
rage, they have a nobler triumph over the minds of thofe whom they cir- 
cumvent. They are alſo noted to be of a cenſorious and detradting humor, ſo 
as to make jt a chief ingredient of their familiar converſe, to reproch and 
deſpife others : and this they do eſpecially ro Strangers, of what Country 
ſoever. So fond admirers are all men of themſelves, that even the Laplanders 
will not exchange their intereſts with the Inhabirantrs of the moſt happy 
Climate , and however barbarous they are, doubt not to prefer themſelves 
in point of wiſdom , to thoſe that are moſt ingenuouſly educated in Arts and 
Letters. They are likewiſe exceedingly coverous, ir being a patt of their 
cowardize to dread poverty; yer are they very lazy withall : and hereupcn 
Olaus Peters obſerves, that tho their Country in ſeveral parts of it be ca- 
pable of emprovement by husbandry, yer 'tis ſuffer'd to lye waſt : nay ſo un- 
willing are they to take pains, that till they are compelled by neceſſity, they 
hardly perſwade themſelves to hunt or fiſh, From this their covetouſneſsand 
ſloth ariſes an il! conſequent , their undutifulneſs to their Parents when 
grown old; nor only to contemn and neglect, bur even hate and abhor them; 
thinking it cither long before they poſſeſs what they have, or thinking it 
grievous tO provide for thoſe from whom they can hope for no advantage. 

Their laſt gcod quality 1s their immoderate luſt , which HerberFein takes 
to be the more ſtrange, conſidering their diet, that they have neither bread 
nor ſalt, nor any other incentive of glutrony : bur their promiſcuous and con- 
tinual lying together in the ſame Hur, without any difference of age, ſex, 
or condition , ſeems to occaſion this effedt. 7orneus indeed faies of his Coun- 
try-men , the Lappi Tornenſes , who poſlibly are reclaimed by more civill edu- 
cation , that they are very chaſt , infomuch that among them ſcarce one ba- 
ſtard is Chriſtned in a whole year, which is the leſs ro be wonder'd at, the 
women being naturally barren. 

Having given this account of the Laplanders ill qualities , it will now be 
juſtice to recount their vertues, as firſt their veneration and due eſteem of 
Marriage , which they more ſeldom violate, then many who pretend ro be 
much better Chriſtians. They alſo abhor theft ; ſo that the Merchants only 
cover theirgoods ſoas to ſecure them againſt the weather, when they have 
occaſion to leave them, and at their return are ſure to find them ſafe, and un- 
rouchr ; which 1s the more commendable, for that in Lapland there are no 
Towns , or ſtore-houſes, and no man could be ſure of any thing, if the 
People were inclined to thievery. They are likewiſe ( thoſe I mean of the 
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better ſort) charitable ro the poor, not only by receiving thofe that are de= 
ftirute into their Hurts ; bur fupplying them with ftock whereor to live. It 
proof of this Zornens and Sam. Rheen , ſay that 'tis uſual with thei to lend 
gratis, for a conſiderable time , ten or twenty Rain«deers. Farther they are 
civil and hoſpitable ro Strangers, whom they with muck kindnefs invite ro 
their Hutrs, and there treat with the beft proviſiens they have. And of this 
there are ſeveral inſtances, when any have happened to be caſt upon their 
Coaft by fhipwrack., or elſe in the ſnow, or on the mountains have loſt their 
way. Moreover they are thus far cleanly as often tro waſh their hands and face; 
tho notwithitanding 7ormens tells us, they are naſty and ſcabby , and 
uſe not to comb their heads. Laftly they are ſufficiently ingenious, making 
for themſelves all forts of tools and implements for their fiſhing and hunting; 
and alfo for ſeverall manufactures , ſome of which they do very artificially, 
as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter in its proper place. 
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CHAT Vh 
Of the Origmall of the Laplanders. 


/ E have intimated our conjecure concerning the original} of the 
Y Laps,and more then that it will be hard to produce, there being no 
ſober hiſtory which gives teſtimony in this affair. Negatively we may paſs 
ſentence , and conclude they were not Swedes, no People differing more 
both ta conſtitution of body and mind, in language and habit, or whatever 
elſe is taken for a character of likeneſs, or having the ſame originall. Nei- 
ther can any one think that they were ever Rufrans or Moſcovites ; ſeeing they 
differ as much from them, as from the Swedes. The Ruſſians are generally tall, 
the Leplanders on the contrary very ſhort; thoſe are far and corputent, theſe 
lean and flender ; thofe have thick hair, long beards, and good complexions, 
theſe wear their hair ſhort and thin , and are dark and ſwarthy. But moſt of 
all rhe language is different, in which the Laps and Rafſes have in a man- 
ner no kind of agreement. They muſt then come from their Neighbours , 
either the Norwegiens cn the one fide , or the Finlanders upon the other. 
But they conld- not well be derived from Norway , who are known to have 
drawn their originall from the Swedes. 

It remains therefore that they came from the Finlanders , who have a 
certain diviſion or allotment called Lappio. Bur tho we have ſhewed that 
the name and originall of this Nation 1s not taken thence, ir is not to be 
doubted that they are of the race of the Finlanders and Samojedes, and 
this is the opinion of moſt learned men , which may be farther proved by 
many argutnents. Firſt the name of both Nations is the ſame , the Laplanders 
in their own language being called Sabmi or Same, and the Flanders 
Suoni , which two difier only in the Dialecty, and there is a wadition that 
they had both the ſame Founder 7m, who could not well have bin the Au- 
thor of diverſe Nations. We may alſo obſerve that their languages have 
much affigity , tho they be not the very fame, as ſhall be proved at large in 


the 
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lenders fire , Tuli , the Laplanders Tolle; they call a hill Wwori, theſe 
-— Hh x and ſo they agree In cn. orher words. Beſides they have bodies 
and habits alike , both rheir limbs well ſer , black hair , broad faces, and ſtern 
countenances , and whatever elſe they have different 15 very ſmall , or may 
eaſily proceed from their diet or Clime , in which they live. Their clothes 


too are not much unlike for if we compare the Picture of an ancient Fin- 
| lander , as it ſtill remains in 


the Church of Storekyy in 
Oftrobothnia,where the ſlaugh- 
rer of Biſhop Henry was 
drawn art large, with mine of 
a Leplarder in Chapt. xv1r1. 
it will appear there is no 
grear difference between 
them. Laſtly they agree in 
diſpoſition and humor: they 
are both much given to la- 
zineſs at home, unleſs when 
neceſſiry urges them ro work; 
both, unmoveable from their 
purpoſe, both ſuperſtitious 
and lovers of Magick. And 
therefore Ol. Magn. ſaies of 
them both, that rhey were 
ſo skilfull Magicians in the 
time of their Paganiſm as if 
they had hadZoroaſter himſelf 
for their teacher. In a word 
whatever 7 acitus ſaies of the 
Finlanders, now holds rrue 
of the Laplanders , that they 
have neither weapons, hor ſes, 
nor houſhold gods, they live 
upon herbs, are cloth'd with 
Skins , lie upon the ground, 
putting all their confidence in 
arrows , which they head with 
bones for want of iron.. Both 
the men and women ſupport 
themſelves by hunting,andthey 
have no other defence for their 
Children againſt the violence 
of wild beaſts or weather, but 
Huts or hurdles, which are the 
ſecurity of the old men as well 
as young. And rhe ſame De- 
ſcription which Sexo gives of 
theſe, belongs as well to the 
Loplanders, that they are the fartheſt People towards the North, living in 4 


Clime almoſt inhabitable , good archers and hunters, wanderers, and of an un- 
certain 
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certain habitations , where/oever they kill a beat making that their manſion, and 
they ſlide upon the [now in broad wooden ſhoes, Befides all- this, the Norwegians 
and Danes call the Laplanders , Fenni, as may be ſeen in Petre.Cland. where 
he divides the Finzlenders imo Siofinnar , 1. e. maritime Fmlaenders, and 
Lappefinner , i. e. Lappfinlonders, the ſame with the Laplanders. This 
may be colleGed roo from the Rea ſfians calling them nor only Loppi, bur Xa- 
jienni, the original of which name can be no other but thar they eſteem them 
to be the Cajani, of which name there is a Province now in Finland called 
Cajania the great, | 

Bur -here fome imagine that the Laplanders came not in probability from 
the Finlanders , becauſe the one are very warlike, the other cowards, theſe 
far and corpulent , thoſe lean and meager. . But this doth nor ar all inya- 
lidate our arguments; for every one knows that diet will much alter the 
habir of the body, and the F:»landers have plenty of good nuriſhing meats, 


_ of which the Laplanders are quite deſtitute. And for the F:nlanders courage 


in war, heretofore they were nor ſo notable for ir, for Tacitus ſaies they 
had neither arms nor horſes, by which he implies they knew nor ar all whar 
belonged to war. Neither are rhey very expert at ir yet, for by daily ex- 
perience 'tis found when they are likely to be preſt: for Soldiers they hide 
themſelves, and by all means decline employment , therefore they are nor 
warlike from their nature but from their diſcipline and arts, and in their 
natural temper they difier not much from the Laplanders. Burt whar need 
we £0 about to prove this by ſo many arguments, when they confeſs them- 
ſelves rhey are originally ſprung from the Finlanders , and ſtill keep a liſt 
of rhe Captains thar firſt led them forth inro Lapland , of whom Mieſcho? 
gieſch is the chief. The ſame 1s confirm'd by Andy.  Andreſonirs who lived 
there, and learn't it from them, only that he ſaid: Zhins kogreh was rhe 


' cheif Captain, and ſo doth Zachar. Plaatin: Bur whatever is ſaid of either 


of theſe rwo Captains , we are not to imagine that 'they brought the firſt 
Plantation of Laplanders into this Country , for 'tis not probable they 
ſhould ſo long remember their names, who muſt have lived before Saxo, 
for he mentions this Country, and lived abour 480 years before us, at which 
time the Finlanders themſelves ſcarce know: what was done , much leſs the 
Laplanders. And this the name 7Zhinns, dorh ſomerhing prove , which none 
ſhall perſwade me to be an old Finland word, for it is the fame with the Swedes 
Thinn#s , and the Dutcha/ hinivus, 1. e. Anfonivs, and rhat the word Ante- 
nius was known to the Finlanders before Chriſt no.man will ſuſpe&t. The 
ſame*may be ſaid concerning rhe pretended occaſion of the: Colony of Fin- 
landers ſerling in. Lapland; for they themſelves fay., that they lefr B7o- 
karla and Rengoarvis, becauſe they were oppreſt with taxesand pitch firſt 
in a wood in O#robothniacalled T avaſtiz2 near the Bodic bay. Bur all this, as 
hath bin ſhew'd the very name of Lappi, which ſignifies baniſh't perſons, ſufh- 
ciently confutes. Plantin and Peter. Nieuren , pretend that though the Lap- 
landers voluntarily removed toi T avaſtia , they were forc'r 10/ their - preſent 
habitation: for the Natives of Tavaſtia ,griev'd to ſee them in a;floriſhing 
condition, wearing rich clorhes, fareing deliciouſly,and aboundingn all man- 
ner of wealth , choſe them a Caprainicalled Matthias Hitrkj and with a grear 
number invaded rheir quarters killing and plundering all rhey met with, nor 
deſiſting till they had quite drove them as far as the Rivers Km: and Torne: 


and nor long after perceiving they lived too- happily _ , they ſer _ 
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them the ſecond rime,dealing ſo cruelly with them, thar leaving their Cattel 
they were forc't to fly into thoſe barren Countries they now inhabit, carrying 
with them only their nets. Plentin. adds further that Andr. Andreſonius affirms 
he ſaw ſome ancient letrers, in which mention was made of Awrk.a Governour 
of the Loplanders : bur as for his other name of Matthias, it is plain it was 
poſtnate ro Chriſtianity, ſince which time if we ſhould imagine the Laplanders 
firſt to have come into theſe parts, we muſt alſo ſuppoſe the Country to have 
bin till then uninbabited, whereas we have all reaſon ro believe that the Biar- 
mi and Scridfinni lived here before Chriſt , the latter of which ſeem by their 
name to have bin only a Colony ſent our of Finland: and mention is made 
of Finlenders in theſe parts in the time of Harald the fair, or Harfager King 
of Norway , and his Son E7:c Bod/exe , who lived long before the times of 
Chriſtianity , and went down into Fixmark and Biarmia, and obtained a 
great vidory over them. Now if he went by Sea Northwards of Norway to 
come to Finmark, Finmark, then muſt have bin near Norway, as lying North 
of it near the Sea, that is the ſame Country that is now named Finmark , 
which becauſe then inhabited by Fiplanders, as appears by the name, ir is 
Not to be believed thar it was firſt poſſeſs'r by the Laplanders that were drove 
out of South-Bothnia by Matthias Kurk. Neither are they called Lappi from 
being d1iven our then , for they were ſo calledin Saxo's time, and rhere is 
little reaſon to believe that Matthias Aurk's expedition was before him, eſpe- 
cially from that inſcription which mentions Azzk, ſince that in thoſe times 
they knew not ſo much of writing as-to record any thing in it. 7: 
Wherefore we muſt find out ſome better authority ro confirm to us the 
originall of the Lapps, for we may believe. that the Finlanders more then 
once march'r out into Lapland, which is evident from the ſeveral names of 
their leaders,whom ſome called 7hinns-Hogre, others Mie/chogie/che. The firſt 
and moſt ancient is that from whence the Bijarmi took their originall, whom 


I conclude to have deſcended from the Finlanders, from calling their Gods 


by Finlandiſh names. Beſides in their nature and manners they agree with 
the ancient Finlanders: and laſtly are called by all Strangers Scridfinnz, i. e. 
Finlanders going upon frozen ſnow, which, the ancient knowing none elſe to 
go ſo, rook to be the+ Biarmi. But the name of Biarmi was given them 
by the Finlanders from their going to dwell upon the Mountains , from the 
word Yarama, which fignifies a-hitly Country: now becauſe Strangers knew 
from the Swedes they uſed wooden. ſhoes ro go upon the ſmow, which by the 


Swedes are called Att Shriida, nor knowing the name Biarmi, they called 


them Scridfinni : and becauſe the. Finlanders and Biarmians were of the ſame 
originall, they were often ſubje@ to the ſame Prince, as to C/o in King 
Holters time, . What the occaſion was of this leaving their Country is yer 
doubtfull, except it was for fear of the Swedes, who in the reign of King 
Agme invaded Frofte King of Finlazd, and harafſed rhe whole Country. 
The ſecond time of deſerting their Country was when the Ruſſcans en- 
larged' their Empire as far as the lake Ladeg. For fearing the cruelty of 
theſe People they retired into Lepland: which I am apt ro beleive becauſe 
the Ruſhens call them Kjenni, as has bin faid before from their paſſage through 
Kajania into Lapland, which they could not have known bur by their own 
experience z and their wars with them, eſpecially thoſe of Carelia and Cajania 
being ſo-ignorant both in hiſtory and other Countries, that they ſcarce know 
any thing of their own, that'is of avy antiquity, And this proves what we 
| haye 
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faid of their ſecond leaving their Country , which was about the 6:h age after 
Chri$: and theſe perhaps are they which are ſimply called Finni by the Danes; 
Swedes, and Norwegians, cr with the addition of Sie or Field,obſolete words 
of the Biarmians , becauſe they were more then they in number, eſpecially 
afrer Harald Harfiger King of Norway, who almoſt deſtroyed all the Biarm; 
in battle. In the mean while the Finlanders lay ſecure in Finmark,, and all 
the Biarmi being extinct, the name of Finni obtained, and the: name and 
credir of the Biarm: was quite aboliſh't and forgot. And theſe. are all the 
times they left their Country before they were called ZLappz, for till after 
this they were never called otherwiſe than Finn, Scritofinni, and Brarmi, 
Burt in after ages we find them named Lappones, of whom Adam. Bremenfis 
makes no mention who lived in 1077, bur Saxo doth , that lived in 1200 


and therefore ris probable thar in thar intervall of time, after rhey were call'd 


Lappones, they made their third migration, Bur any one that will examine the 
hiſtories of that rime, will ſcarce find any thing that ſhould move the Finlan- 
ders to leave their Country, as Ericus Sanus hath made it appear in that 
Expedition in which he brought them under the Swediſh Government, and 
planted among them rhe Chriſtian Religion, which he made in the year 1150, 
when no ſmall number of them the third time ſeem to have deſerted their 
Country, and gone into Lepland. And the reaſon is plain, having bin ſubje&'d 
to Strangers, and forc't to be of a Religion different from that of their Ance- 
ſtors, which thereupon was hatefull to them, and rherefore no wonder ſome of 
them ſought out a place where they might live free : which is aS good a reaſon 
too why they were called Lopps by thoſe that ſtayed, for they ſubmitring to 
the Swedes,and embracing Chriſtianity, look*t upon them as defertors of their 
Country , whom fear only of a good Government, and berter Religion, had 
made exiles , efpecially when the King had pur forth an Edidt that ail ſhould 
be accounted baniſh't that would nor renounce Pagan Superſtition; therefore 


they were juſtly called Lappz , and care not.ro hear of the name x0 this day.. 


And this is'my opinion of their originall and migrations, our-of which? 
ſhall not be perſwaded by'rhoſe learned men who believe they rather came 
from the Zartars, for we never read.of any of them going into:the North. 
Moreover the Z7ertars live altogether by war.and plunder, whereas the Lap- 
landers live by hunting and greſing ,_ abhorring nothing more than. war, Be+ 
ſides the cheif delight of the 7Zartars isin having many ſtately Horſes,cf which 
the Zapps are ſo ignorant, that in their whole language they have nor a word to 
ſignify an Horſe: the language alſo of the 1wo Nations is ſo difierent that one 
cannot poſſibly be derived from the other. And altho ſome learned.men, who 
pretend they underſtood both jlanguages of Finland and Leplang, confidently 
aver thar they. are altogether diverſe : yet ir-will be eaſy to produce diverſe 
men as well $kill*d in them; as they that ſay the-contrary.. Beſides.'tis no cons 
ſequence becauſe there area few differences between.the Finland:and: Lapland 
languages, that they are therefore uterly diverſe, when this difagreeing may 
rather proceed from the length of time: than any diyerhry. of the! Tongues at 
firſt, as we find now many Swediſh words that do not at all agree with thoſe 
now in vogue, which yet do not conſtitute 2 new language. And'itheir ſaying 
the Laplanders could ner :come from. the Finlanders, becauſe they alwaies 
hated one another, is oflittle force, when the reaſons of -their- barred are 
enough explained already, Bur it ſignifies leſs thit.the -Finlanders have ſeve+ 


rall Cuſtoms and Mannexs not in uſe among the Loplanders, as rhe way: of 
E 2 building 
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building houſes, (5c. for theſe were to accommodate themſelves to the nature 
of the place whither they came, and to forget thoſe rhings which would nor 
be of any uſe to them. And moreover, there remains ſtill a- memoriall cf 
thoſe that came our of F;xland, where they firft fare down in the woods of 
Tavaſtia, near a Lake which they call Lappiakairo, that is the Fountain of 
the Laplanders , who when their neceflary food grew ſcarce, went further up 
into the Deſarts, and the Finlanders purſuing them in 7 ava#ia,they rerreat'd 
to the Bothnic bay-, where they might be more ſafe , and have more conve- 
niences for living : and this is that migration yet in meniory which Plaz- 
tin. ſpeaks of, viz. that the Laplanaers lived here for an age, or more, till the 
time of King Magn. Ladulaos, An. 1272, who to get them under his ſubjzeQticn, 
promiſed any one that could effect ir, the Government of them, which rhe Bjy- 
karli, 4. e: thoſe that lived in the allotment or divifion of Birkala, undertook, 
and having for a great while cunningly inſinuared themſelves into them, under 
a pretence of friend{hip, at laſt ſer upon them unawares , and quite ſubdued 
them. Bur before this they were infeſted by the Zavaſti under the command 
.of XKurk, which if we would ſtrialy examine , we ſhould find ir of later dare 
than about Chriſts time, contrary to ſome mens opinions. As it happens in 
things that are taken upon truſt, the Loplanders confound. the more modern 
with the ancient , making but one hiſtory of all thar happen'd {in the diſtin& 
times of Ericus Sanus, Magnus Ladulaes, with ſome other Kings before and 
after, and that ſo confuſed and lame, that ir is hard for any one ro underſtand 
it. Ol. Petr, mentions at large one Matthias, Captain of the Finlanders, when 
they ſubdued and drove out the Laplanders into the furtheſt and moſt defo- 
late place of the North, whom ſome think to be a noble Famil y of the Azurks 
in Finland, and that he ceaſed nor, by frequent inrodes upon rhem, to moleſt 
them, til! they promiſed to pay-him yearly tribute, which he at lengrh 
weary of the long and tedious journey exchanged with ſome of Birkarla in 
T avaſtia for a part of Finland, whence followed what is moſt true, that the 
Laplenders to the year 1554 paid annuall tribute to the Birkarli, beſides 
whom ir was not lawfull for any others to trade with them. There are thoſe 
now living who ſay they have ſeen the letters and conditions of the Aurks 
kept in Z7ſnees, an allotment of Lulalapmark, by one Fo. Nilſon. Which 
things are ſo far from being immediatly after the birth of C47i/, thar they may 
be reaſonably thought tohave bin ſince Mag. Ladulaos, unleſs wecan imagine 
that Ol. Petr. by his Zavaſti and Burews by. Birkazli meant the ſame people, 
ſince there were other Birkarli inhabitants of ZTavaFtia, who choſe them a 
Captain named Aurk,, under whom they: drove cut the Leplarders our of 
the Borders of- the Eaſtern Bothnie;>and made them tributary , and rhe let- 
rers may not be aſcribed ro Ark, but to Ladslaos, in which he had granred 
the Birkarli-the priviledge to receive tribute of the Lapps, and of trafficking 
with them ';-for it'is not-probable that Aurk, though he was their choſen Ca- 
ptain, was to have all the benefit of the Zaplanders to himſelf, ſo as by con- 
trad& to tranfer tothe Bixkarh his right. For the 7 ava#tii were either a free Peo- 
ple and ſo ſhared among one another whatever they got, or elſe under ſome 
Prince, and -ſo could nor give another 'what was not their own , but their 
Maſters. Beſides if they did give Kurkany thing, as ſome Villages, or the 
like, it was 'not from any bargain that they were to receive in its ſtead tri- 
bute from the Laplanders, but as a reward to himſelf for his pains and con- 
ductin the war. Bit whatever may beſaid of A#7k and the 7 avaſt, 'ris certain 
: rhe 


Of the Religion of the Laplanders: 2t 
the Laplanders never came originally from the Raffans, nor as others think 
from the Zartars, but from the Finlanders , having bin driven out of their 
Country , and-forc*r to change their habirations' often , till at lenpth they 
fixr in this Land where they now live : and that Country , which from the 
remove of its inhabitants was called Lapland, had the fame'name continized 
by the Swedes, who had conquered the greateſt part thereof. For-afrer the 
Swedes had learnt from the Finlanders that they were called Lapps, they alſo 
gave them the ſame name, then the Dazes took ir up: then Saxo, afretwards 
Ziegler , then:Dam, Goes, who had the account which he gives cf the L ap- 
landers from Ol. and Joh. Mags. and ſo: at laſt all 'the Country was called 
Lapland from the Bay of Bothnia Northwards, eſpecially after it was made 
ſubject to rhe Swedes, except only that part which lies on the Coaſts of Noz« 
way, Which retained its antient name of Finland; as alſo that part towards 
the white Sea, called by the Moſcovites, Cajanica, altho theſe ſometimes 
call rhe inhabitants Zoppi, which withourdoubt they took from their neigh- 
bours the. Finlanders. | F 3 


CHAP. VIE 
Of. the Religion of. the Laplanders. 


; Avins. ſeen the riſe and Original of the Laplanders ; we come now 
- ; | to ſpeak more diſtinaly of rhem but firſt of their Religion; not only 
what is now/bur alſo what was before Chriſtianity came to be receiv'd there: 
For there were Loplander3, or at leaſt ſome Inhabirants of Laopland before 
the Chriſtian.Religion was introduced : ſuch as the Finni, Lappofinni, Scrid- 
fimj, or Biarmi,as is above ſaid; butgt was very long before rhe Zaplanders 
properly ſo.called embraced the Chriffian Religion: Ar firſt there is no 
doubt they were Pagans , as. all the Northern Nations were, bur being all 
Pagans were not of the ſame Religian , it may be enquired which: the Lap- 
landers profeſt->And I ſuppole'it could be no other then thar of -the Fin- 
landers , from whom they derive their original; and conſequently their Re+ 
ligion too. | Bur-what the Religion of the Finlanders was is very Uncertain, 
ſince-we have no account of; the ancient affairs. of that Nation. Therefore 
we muſt make obr conjectures from the :Biargri, and Scridfimni, as alſo from 
ſome remains among the; Fiwlanders and: Laplanders.. = | 
We have alreatly prov'd the Biarms.'to be the firſt Colony that: the: Fin- 
langers ſent into Lopland., of whom this.is chiefly recorded in ancient Mo- 
numents,that.they worſhip'd a certain God whom they called Zumdla: which: 
Jumala or Jomala is manifeſtly a different word-from what is -mentioned- 
in the Hiſtory : of $7. Olavs: King of Norway , .and--of; Herrodus yfor- they 
relate it as peculiar to the Biarm , and unknown.to:themſelves; who-being- 
either Goths.; Norwegians or {ſlanders, it cannor poſſibly, be anypld.Gothic 
word, but of ſome other Country , and: therefore' moſt probably of Fin« 
land, where it. is ncw in; uſe. For Gad;, which is by. rhe Swedes, Goths, and 
all of the ſame. original- rermed G77, of Gudb, is _ them called Fenty | 
| cuſtom 
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cuſiom without doubt prevailing that the ſame name, whereby in ancient 
times they called rhe falfe God, was tranſlated ro the rrue One, both by the 
Finlanders, the Biarmiand the Laplenders alſo. who came out of Finland, 
and being joined with the Biarmi made one Nation. Befides Jamal, it 
ſeems the Leplanders had a God whom the Swedes call Ther , which may be 
gathered, not only becauſe rhey worſhip one 7 hor at this preſent among 
their idols, as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter , but alſo becauſe in the number 
of Gods which rhe old: Finlanders , eſpecially the Zawa#ti adored, there was 
reckoned 7urriſas , the God of War and. Vidory , which was no other then 
T hor. This Turriſas is put in one ward for Tarris-As ( i. e.) Turris, Turrms, 
or Torus (. for fo bis name is diverſly written) the Prince of the 4/es, or 
Aſiatics, for thoſe who in former times came out of Afta into theſe parts were 


called A/es, of whom this 7vurrus was the firſt , who from thar tame was wore 


ſhipped by the Finlanders by the name of Tur7i/a; which may farther be 
proved from 4rngrinss. Fone , who ſaies the firſt King of the Finlanders was 
Torrus , one of the Predecefſors of King Noryus, from whom ſome think 
Norige, (i. e. ) Norway, quaſi Nori Rige, to take its denomination , it being 
frequent for the anciept Kings to take upon them the names of their Gods. 
Thus among the ancient Greeks we find many who were called by the names 
of Jupiter and Neptune. SO Torras the King was ſo called from Zorus the 
ancient God of the Finlanders, from whom without doubt he was derived 
10 the Laplanders , together with their language, worſhips, and other 
cuſtoms. To theſe two ( if they are two) Jumalaand T hor , may be added 
the Sun, which I gather from this, becauſe he is ſtill reckoned among their 
Gods. Beſides he isgenerally worthip'd in all barbarous and pagan Countries, 
and ifhe be adored for:his light and heat by thoſe People, who enjoy the 
benefit of a'warm air and temperate dimate, how much more by the Lap- 
landers , who for no ſmall ſpace endure the hardſhip of continual night and 
birrer froſis? bur I fhall ſpeak more. concerning the Sun hereafter. | 

Thefe are the chief Gods of the.Laeplanders, whether they-had any of leſs. 
note may be queſtioned ,":tho I douby 3r not ; becauſe at this day they wor- 
ſhip ſome others, which: the Fintaxders did before them, and probably 
brought :with them into Lapland, Of theſe the Carelii had Rongorhens the 
Godof Ry; Velloupeko of Barly, Wierecannos of Oats, Egres of Herbs, Peaſe, 
Turnips,; Flax, and Hemp ; Tho with his wife Rowne, of tempeſts ; Xekre 
the Prozedtor of Cartel from wild beaſts; Hyſe had the command of Wolves, 
and Bears, Nyrke of Squirret-hunting, Hyitevanes of Hare-hunting. Some 
of rhefe the Loplanders worthipped; eſpecially thoſe whoſe help they ſtood 
chiefly in need of to the performing of their buſineſs , as the gods of hunring 
and preſerving their Cane} from wild beafts, and ſuch like : others pro. 
bably they negleRedas uſclefs, becauſe they neither plowed nor ſowed. But 
L cannot ſay under what names they worthipped them, becauſe I find nothing 
of cereainty thereof zeirher in their: aucient records , or modern cuſtoms. 

Nexwe muſt conſider what kind of worthip they pai'd their Gods, which 


. we have already mentioned ; bur of this alſs-we are in great uncertainty, 


unleſs we'migke our judgment from rhe preſent times, and deliver thoſe 
rites which'are now uſed by the Zaplanders int ebetr religious performances, 
bur of ehis we fhall ſpeak” more when we come r0- treat of the preſent ſtate 
of rheir Religion. VWe flall only netc here what is read of Jumels. He was 

_—_ heretofore 
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heretofore repreſented ia the image of a man fitting upon an Altar , witha 
Crown on his head, adorned with twelve gems, and a golden Chain abour 
his neck, which was formerly cf rhevalue of 300 Markgztho whether the word 
in the Hiſtory doth ſignify a tha, of may better be rendred a Jewel , 'ris 
uncertain; for it is ſaid that Charles lifring his Ax, cur the collar whereon 
ir hanged: which ſhews that. 1twas rather gcld artificially carvedand ſet with 
jewels, which was ( I ſuppoſe ) the reaſon why Herrodus doth not ſer down 
irs weight, as is uſual 1n the valuing of chains, but irs price. This Jewel 
called Men from Mene the Moon whoſe figure it repreſented, was,as I imagine, 
ried to a collar abcut the neck , and hanged .down upon the breſt of the 
image , as is uſual in all ſuch-ornaments at rhis day, But whether this were 
a chain or locket, it 1s certain the other parts: of his habir were agreeable 
to our deſcription of him ; wherein he:was not much unlike the Swedes God 
T hor , as he is deſcribed in oyr Hiſtory ef Zp/al: for he-alfo was made fitting 
with a Crown on his head, adorned with Stars, as Jarmalas with jewels, each ' 
ro the number of twelve , from whence I am almoſt perſwaded that the 
Biarmi , and after them the. Loplanders., exxher worlhipped one God under 
two naies, or if they were two Gods, they uled their names promiſcuouſlly. 
For the true God, whom they knew partly by zeafon;, and partlyby rradi- 
tion , Was by them called Jymala: bur after the name of T hor began to. be 
famous, they either called F#meta by. the. name of Thor, or gave Thor the 
name of Jumala : which I gather from hence , becauſe at this day the Lap- 
lenders attribute that to their T hor, which queſtionlefs-formerly they did ro 
Jumala , viz. the power and command oyer the inferior Gods, eſpecially 
the- bad and hurrful : alſo, over the air, thunder, lightning , heatth, life 


+ and death of menzand ſuch like; as ſhall be ſhewn hereafrer. What his im:ge 


was made of, isnot knownz but: I ſuppoſe:it was wood ,: becauſe Charles is 
ſaid to have cur off his head: with his Az, when he'only deſigned rhe cutring 
of rhe collar that held the aforeſaid jewel, which he'could hardly have don, 


' had ir bin either filver or gold.. Befides, to prove ir:was:wood, it was burnr 
' to aſhes, rogether with the Temple, and all irs furniture, excepring ſome 


gold, and orher precious things ; with which gold-particularly they did ho- 
mage to their God : for the Bizrmi in-their ceremonies 10 Fumala, did Caſt 
gold as a ſacred offertory to him into-a\golden diſh, of a vaſt weighr and 
bigneſs , which ſtcod upon his knees. ;Fhis Veſſel, -in the Hiſtory of 0laxs, 
is faid to be of ſilver , and full of filver:coin; for a little before his time both 
baſin and gold were loſt; ahd thee Bizrmi never had an opportunity'of ger- 
ring more. They did nor worthip Jamels: every: where, but in ſome few 
places, or perhaps only inithat one, where in a thick remote wood he had 
a kind of a Temple, not as they are uſually buile with walls and roof, but 
only a piece of ground fenoedas the ald Raman Temples were z fromhence 
one mighr look every way,which could nor have bin dothad rhey bin cover'd 
at the rop. As inthe form: of their Temples, ſon thefiruation of them they 
did imitate the ancients, who for the moſt part.choſe groves to-worſhip their 
Gods in, and there builr their Temples. :So much of: Jamate yand the an- 
cient manner of worſhipping him amongſtthe Biarmsy an it is 'tranſmitred 
to us by ancient Writers; burof Z her, the:Sun ,'andthe-other Gods , there 
is nothing read but what belongs to rhe times of Chriſtianity, and the ſu- 
perſtirion ſtill remaining amovgſt them, of which we ſball ſpeak particularly 
in the following Chapter» CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIIL 
Of the ſecond ; or Chriſtian "Religion 
of the Laplanders, 


. APLAND among:other Nations, after a long night 'of Paganiſm, 

was enlightned 'with the Chriſtian Religion : of which I ſhall now 
ſpeak. In the firſtplace:we muſt 'enquire how'and when they firſt began to 
hear'd of Chriſts name ::but this will-be very difficult, becauſe all Writers 
are ſilent herein. Plantinindeed\affiems from their report, that they firſt 
hear of the Chriſtian-Religion in the laſt agez from whence he concludes 
that they came our-of  Fiyland before the Finlanders were converted. Bur 
for all this we can hardly-yield our-afſent to him ; for it js certain. on rhe 
contrary.ithat they knew;and ſome. of them embraced, the Chriſtian Religion 
in the time of Ziegler, who lived in'the very beginning of the precedent 
age , and:was preſent ar the deſtru@ion of Srorkbolm by Chriſtiern the Ty« 


rant , which he hath very. well deſcribed: he affirms that they admired Chris. 


ſtianiry-'to: obtain the favor of their 'Kings , ' which cannor--be ſpoken of 
Chriſtiern,, or his imihediare Predecefor , bur of ſeveral others in former 


ages. And indeed ir is very improbable that ſo many Chriſtian Kings ſhould 


- 


take no care of propagating their Religion _— zhe Leplanders , but per» 
mit them to live in a i heatheniſh'impiety , withour-ſo much as:ever hearing 
the name of Chriſt ;. efpecially fince-there-are© Letters of: E7icus King of 
Pomeranis extant , wherein: he adviſes the Cn ©pſ/al that they 
would ſend Prieſts to inſtruet the Zaplarders ;:which Charles the I X after 


wards made an argument of his title-to Lapland againſt his neighbors. Be- * 


{ides they had adjoining; ro them the Bi74a71i,' who were either Finlanders 
or Swedes , and were converted long before 3 with theſe rhey- maintained a 
commerce.,,. and paid rhem tribureeven from the xime of Ladulaus Mag nus, 
who reign'd four ages. ago. ' Therefore it is falſe whar Plantin affirms of 
their being:converted. in the laſt age; on the contrary I preſume that from 
the time of Zads/ais,: there alwaies: were ſome in Lapland who either were 
Chriſtians,.or pretended: ro be ſo4:ifor then their: Country was ſubdued 
and made a Pravince-of i Swedland,and.it cannorbe doubred bur the Swedes 
propagared the Chriſtian Religion-rogetber: wich'their dominion in Lapland. 
Tho if our conjecture proye true of. the Laplanders removingourt of Finland, 
by reaſon of the wars of Z7:1cus Sanfus, and rhe-planting- of the Chriſtian 
Religion there ,. jt wilt appear fron-thence. that they heard of Chriſt, tho 
they ,negleted him, . However no-prudent.man can ſuppoſe rhat their neigh- 
bors the Finlangers for:ſo: many ages ſhould never mention anything of the 
Chriſtian Religion-x; them. And-therefore my opinion is the more con- 
firmed that ;the: Zaplanders bad heard of Chriſt ever ſince Ericus Santtus 
his time , even; thete fivelages yithaithey+ rejected his Dodrine, as long as 
they retained. thetr:awh:freedam: but after they:became ſubject to the Swedes, 
-...-23$48E i+25t lia >: fin; ho arte whether: 
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whether on their own accord to pleaſe their Kings, as Zieghr would have it, 
or for other reaſons, at length they took upon them the name of Chriſtians, 
which happened in the time of Ladulaus Magnus, in'the year 1277, from 
whence we muſt dare the planting of Chriſtian Religion in Lapland, which 
Religion rhey neither wholy embraced, nor wholy refuſed , bur retained ir 
with an inveterate, andas it were Jewiſh prejudice, not out of any zeal, 
or preferring it as more neceſſary for their welfare before their former Re- 
ligion ; but outwardly only and in ſhew, eſteeming ir rhe beſt means ro gain 
their Princes favor, and to prevent thoſe evils which threatened them , if 
they ſhculd perſiſt in their obſtinacy. Hence ir was that they were married 
by a Chriſtian Prieſt, and bapriſed their children according to the ceremo- 
nies of Chriſtianity, which were the two chief things wherein their Chriſtian 
Religion conſiſted ; and rhe only things menrion'd by Olavs M., For the uſe 
of catechiſing, or preaching of the Goſpel, and other information in rhe 
heads of Chriſtian Religion were wholy unknown to them, as may be prov'd 
from the ancient records of Biſhopricks, wherein there is no mention of 
any Lapponian Dioceſs , or Church, or of any Dioceſs ro which Lapland 
might belong. Laſtly, 1f it had not bin ſo, what need was there of &ricas 
his expreſs ro Vp/al, that they wculd ſend Prieſts into Lepland* this, and 
whatſoever elſe Ziegler alledges for the flow advance of Chriſtianity in 
Lapland, Olaus Magnus endevors to evade; but-at length is forc't to ccn- 
feſs that the Northern parts thereof are not yer reclaimed , and therefore 
hopes for their converſion. 

This was the Srate of Ghriſtianity in Zapland till the times of Guſtawns, 
differing from their ancient Paganiſm only in name, and a few external rites, 
whereby they labored ro make the World believe thar they were Chriſtians, 
which gave Damianus 4 Goes ( tho a friend and contemporary of Johannes 
and Olaus Magnus ) very good reaſon to complain that there was no knewleds 
. of God and Chriſt in the Land, From hence we may underſtand how to in=- 
terpret Olaus M. when he fates thar by the earneſt and pious exhortations 
of the Catholic Prieſts, great part of theſe wild People were, and more 
were likely to be brought over to the Chriſtian Religion. Bur when Guſtavus 
came to the Crown , as he took greater care then his Predeceflors for pro- 
moting cf the- true Religion in other parts of his dominions, ſo he did in 
Lapland alſo; and as rhe chief means to effe this, he rook the peculiar 
charge of them upon himſelf... Whereas heretofore they were rather tribura- 
ries of the Birkgrli then tne Kings of Sweden; and conſequently neglected 
by thoſe Kings z now ar ſome ſer times in the Winter , they were obliged 
ro meet together in a place appointed, where they were to pay their tri- 
bute to the Kings Officers , and be inſtructed in the Goſpel by the Prieſts, 
and alfo to give-an account of whar they learnt'the year before. This cu- 
ſtom muſt needs have its beginning in Guſtavws's time; for he was the firſt 
King that demanded tribute of. the Laplanders , and conſequently that af- 
ſembled them:together for thepaying of 'it.' Beſides Olans M. mentions-no 
ſuch- inſtitution 3 which he would have don had it bin received in his time, 
Nay he confeſſes that if the Laplanders had a mind to have their Children 
baptiſed, they were forc'r to\carry themon their backs two hundred Iralian 
miles ro a Chriſtian Church, in ſome of-their neighboring Countries , as 


Aongermannia , Helſingia, and the like, and if they negleRed this duty, 
h G there 
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there was none to reprove them forgit. This made Guſtavus complain in a 
Letter dated ar Stocholme, July 24. 1556, that there were many among them, 
who were never baptiſed , which proceeded from an opinion that thoſe who 
were baptiſed in their riper years, would dy within 7 or 8 daies after; bur 
when Guſlavus together wirh his Colleors ſent Prieſts into Lapland, 
their children were baptiſed , and they inſtructed at home. Nor were 
they obliged only to a bare hearing of the word, bur to a diligent atren- 
tion, becauſe they were ro be catechiſed afterwards , and give an account 
of rheir progreſs; ſo that now it was that they began to be Chriſtians in good 
earneſt , and in rhis reſpe& ir mighr with ſome reaſon be ſaid that in this 
laſt age the Goſpel began to be preached among them , and that before they 
were wholy ignorant of the means of their ſalvation. Now it was thar they 
had certain Prieſts appointed to inſtru them, the firſt whereof, or at 
leaſt ſince the reformation , was one Michael, whom Guitars in his before 
mentioned Letter earneſtly recommends to them, giving him eſpecial com- 
mand by pious exhortation to reduce them to the true knowledg of God, 
and the Chriſtian Faith. | 

But this was more effedually don in the ſucceeding times of Charles Gr- 
ffavus Adolphus , and Chriftina; who firſt endowed Schools and Churches; 
thoſe two firm ſupports, without which Religion can neither maintain its 
preſent ſtrength , nor acquire more. 

Charles the I X, about the latter end of his reign was the firſt thar cauſed 
Churches to be built in every one of the diviſions or Marches at his own 
peculiar charge; two of them are mentioned in Lapponia Tornenſis, viz. 
Tenotekzs and Fukasjerff, whereof one was built, ann. 1600, the other 3 
years after. Chriſtina having found a ſilver mine there, followed his example; 
and by a public Charter ordered the building of four more, in Arwitfief, 
Arieplog, Silbojoch, and Naſafiell, ann. 1640. then were Chriſtian Churches 
built in Lepland itſelf, and there are now reckoned in Lapponia Aonger- 
mannia one , called Arſalo; in Lapponia Vmenſis one called Lyeſala; in Lap« 
ponia Pithenfis four , whoſe name are Graatresh, Arwitfierfs , Stora ſawgchs, 
and Arieplogs; there was alſo a fifth called Silbojochs, but this was long ago 
demoliſh'd and burnt by the Danes. In Lapponia Lublenſis there is one call'd 
Fochmoch. There was alſo another called Nafrilocht , but this was burnt ac= 
cidentally not long fince. In Lepponia Tornenſis there are reckoned three, 
uckochſeerfs » Rounala, and Enotaches. In Lapponia XKimenſis only Enare. 
All of them being 13 in number, except $Ibojochs and Nefrilochs , are kept 
in good repair, and frequented by the Laplanders, They all own the Kings, 
and eſpecially Charles the IX, for their Founders, excepting only AXounala, 
which was built and adorned with a bell at the ſole charge of 3 brothers 
Laplanders , whoſe piery herein is the more commendable becauſe they were 
forc't to fetch all the materials requiſirfor ſuch a work thro long and trouble- 
ſome waies, out of Norway with: their Rain-dears: A memorable example 
which moſt men in qur daies, tho deſirous enough to ſeem pious and reli- 
gious , are ſo far from equalling 5, much more from exceeding, that they ne- 
ver attemr to follow it. The manner of building their Temples was plain 
indeed , but fit enough for the ufe they were deſigned to, the matter of them 
is the ſame timber wherewith the Swedes uſually build their houſes. Adjoin- 
ing to their Churches they haye belfrys, and houſes for the uſe of Prieſts 


and 
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and the convenience of thoſe who living at a great diftance from the Church, 
have the liberty of refreſhing themſelves here in rhe Winter time by the tire; 
This conſtitution was firſt made by Chrifina ann. 1640, commanding the 
Prieſts to be alwaies reſident , whereas before they living a far off, came 
but at ſome ſer times of the year. | 
Schools were firſt inſtituted by Guſtav Adolphus , and I ſuppoſe in the 
rown of Pithen, ſomething before the year 1619, for in that year Nicolaus 
Andree , Miniſter of Pithen, dedicates his Rirual to him, in token of thanks 
and commendation for this his piety. The reaſon why Guſtauzs Adolphus 
founded Schoois, was chiefly becauſe he ſaw the Laplanders profited very 
little under the Swediſh Prieſts preaching in a forreign language, as they 
had hitherto don, Beſides, the harſhneſs of the air, and courſneſs of the 
dier killed great part of the Prieſts , who had bin uſed to a better climate; 
and made the reſt more unwilling to undergo this hardſhip : therefore was 
the firſt School inſtirured in Pithen, and committed to the charge of N:- 
colaw Andree , who was alſo commanded for the better promoting of 
knowledg there, to tranſlate the moſt uſeful and neceſſary books out of the 
Swediſh into the Laplandiſh rongue. For the Laplanders before this were 
wholy ignorant of letters, and had not a book writ in their language : the 
firſt, which I ſuppoſe they had, was the Primer, ſuch as children uſe ro learn 
containing the chief heads of Chriſtian Religion , viz. the ten Command- 
ments, Apoſtles Creed, Lords Praier, and the like compiled by the afore- 
ſaid Nicolaus, as himſelf witneſſes : he likewiſe was the firſt that publiſhed 
the Rirual in the Laplandiſh rongue , the book is now extanr printed ar 
Stockholm by Ignatius Meurer , wich this title , Liber Cantionum guomodo ſit 
celebranda Miſſa Sermone Lappico. Theſe were the elements wherein they 
were firſt to be inſtruded, afterwards there were other books printed, 
amongſt which was a. Manual tranſlated out of Swediſh by Zoannes Tornews, 
Miniſter and School-maſter of 7Zor zen, containing the Pſalms of David, 
Song of Solomon , Proverbs, Eccleſiaſtes, Ecclefiaſticus , Lathers Carechiſe, 
ſacred Hymns , Goſpels, and Epiſtles, with the ſolemn Praiers. The hi- 
ſtory of Chriſs Paſſion , and deſtruction of Feruſalem, the Ritual, and Praiers 
of all ſorts. | 
In the next place, for an encouragement to thoſe that would ſend their 
children to School , Guſtavus Adolphus allowed money , not only for their 
diet , but alſo for their clothes, and other neceſfaries, with a ſtipend for 
the School-maſter : with theſe helps the Laplanders began more ſeriouſly to 
conſider of the Chriſtian Religion, which was now preach'd to them in 
no other language then their own : hererofore their Miniſters uſing only 
the Swediſh rongue, they learnt ſomthing but underſtcod ir not, and mut- 
tered ſome Praiers, but they knew not what: for ſomrtimes there ſingd gader 
the Pulpir, an Interpreter who explained to the People as well. as he could 
what the Miniſter ſaid ar length. By the benefit of theſe aforeſaid books they 
began to underſtand what they praied for, and ſome. of the Youth of Lap- 
lard having ſtudied at the Univerſity of Zp/al, made. ſa good:progreſs in 
the knowledg of the Liberal Arrs and Sciences, and of the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion, that they were entruſted with the Miniſtery. 
Hitherto we have taken a view of Guſtavus Adolphus his. firſt care'for the 


advancement of Chriſtianiry in Lapland, bur as all things in their begin» 
| G 2 nings 
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nings find ſome oppoſition , ſo did the preaching of the word of God here; 
firſt ofall it was a matter of great difficulry ro maintain a School withcut 
the confines of Lapland , ro which the Youth of thar Nation ſhould reſort, 
therefore in the ſecond place it was adviſed by that famous man Zoannes 
Skytte , free Baron of Duderhoff, and Senator of the Kingdom , who to his 
immortal praiſe obtained that a School might be erected by the King in 
Lapland it ſelf, in the Province of /mea, near the Church Lyk ſala, from 
whence the School rook its name. This was the ſecond School the Laplanders 
had, and by Guftauas Adolphus , then engaged in a redious war in Germany, 
the charge of it was committed to the aforeſaid Foannes Skytte , by a Rcial 
Charter , and ſetled upon his Family for ever, allowing rhe School-maſter 
the whole Tithe, afrer the ordinary charges deduced ; but ſtill reraining 
to the Crown the ſuperintendency of the benetaRion. The form thereof 
is as follows, | 


E GusSTavus ADOLPHUS by the Grace of God 

Ring of , the Goths and Vandals , vc. declare that 

altho our dear Father Charles of bleſſed memory ; as likewiſe 

we our ſelves , after we were by the Divine Providence placed 

in the Throne of this Kingdom, have earneſtly endevor'd that 

our Northern Subjefs called Laplanders ſhould be inſtrufed , 

in Arts and Letters; and be informed in the grounds of Chri- 

ſtian Religion , yet the diſtraion of the preſent time , hath hitherto 
hindred our religious purpoſe * but leaſt our attemt ſtould be utterly 

fruſtrated , we ordain and appoint our faithfull Senator, C hief Go- 
vernor of Livonia, Ingria, and Carelia, the illuſtrious Lord 

John Skytt Z. B. in Dunderhoft, Governor and Viſitor of a 

School to be erefted in Umalappmark, he having undertaken that 

C harge * We farther ordain that the Government of the ſaid School, 

ſhall from time to time continue and belong to the Succeſſors , in his 
family: and that the Maſter and Scholars in the (chool aforeſaid may 
have a conſtant maintenance , we grant unto them the Tithes which 

the inhabitants of that diviſion , do yearly bring into the Store- 

houſe - of Uma', after the ordinary paiments are dedutied. Theſe 

Tithes, with other gifts and benefa&tions which the aforeſaid Lord 

John Skirt /ball by his diligence acquire for the ſaid charitable uſe; 

ſhall be diſpoſed by him for the benefit of the ſaid School , reſerving 
to our ſelves and ſucceſſors the ſupreme regulation of the ſame. In wit - 

neſs whereof we have ſet our. hand and Seal. Given in old Stetin 
in Pomerland , Zune 20. Ann. 1631. 
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This School had ſome peculiar advantages over others , becauſe its ſerle= 
ment was firmly eſtabliſhed , having for its Viſtcor , nor the Miniſter of the 
Pariſh , but a Senator of the Kingdom. Beſides here was not only a ſilary 
allowed to rhe Maſter and Scholars, bur alſo an order to receive it out of 
the Tithes of ma; whereas the orher had indeed a ſer ſtipend , bur bes- - 
cauſe it was not certainly decreed where they ſhould receive it, it was 
nor duely paid as the rime and their neceſſiries required, which was no 
ſmall diſadvantage and impediment to their defizn. But all inconveniences 
were here remedied and the ſalary moſt firmiy ſerled ; and not only fo, bur 
alſo full autoriry granted unto the Illuſtrious Lord John Skytte to find 
our and confirm any other means, which might conduce more to the good of 
thar foundation. Neither was that eminent man wanting out ct his ſingular 
piety to God, and love of learning,ro make this his whole buſineſs, till ar 
laſt he gathered a ſum of five thouſand Dollars, partly thro his own , and 
partly rhro his friends liberality , which he delivered to the Queen Chri- 
#ina for the uſe of a Copper Mine, that in lieu thereof the School of Zma 
might yearly receive the whole revenue of the Crown, due from certain 
Towns in that Province. This requeſt of his the Queen eaſily granted, and 
rwo years after ifſu'd our her Letters parents, and a new Charter by the 
Protectors of the Kingdom ,, whoſe worthy Commemoration is not tro be 
omitted, The words of the Charter are as follow , 


LVAVE- CHRISTINA by the Grace of God Oueen elet? 
gnd hereditary Princeſs of the Swedes, Goths and Vandals, 
Queen of Finland , Eſthonia , Carelia, and Ingria, do declare, 
that whereas our dearly. beloved Father , ſomtimes King of Swed- 
land, did out of his ſingular zeal and religious affeion for the 
promoting of the Church of God, eſpecially in the Northern parts 
of his Dominions , inſtitute a Laplandiſh School in the Province 
of Uma, and did conflitute our truſly and well beloved Senator 
the illyirious Lord John Skytte , Senator of the Kingdom of 
Sweden , Preſident of our Roial Council in Gothland, Chancellor 
of our Univerſity of Upſal, High Commiſſioner of South-Finland, 
free Baron of Duderhoft, Lord of Grenfia , Stremfrum and 
Skytteholm , Knight , to be ſuperviſer of this work., ſetling the ſame 
power upon bis Poſterity after his deceaſe , and bountifully allow- 
ing to this deſign out of the flores of, Uma the yearly Tithes due 
to the Crown; We therefore by wertue of theſe Letters patents 16 
not "only confirm that wholſom Conſtitution of our pious Father 
deceaſed, but do alſo certify that the illuſtrius Lord John Skyrte 
hath brought in the ſum of 5000 Dollars of fulver given by him- 
o. H | felt 
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ſelf and his pious friends for the uſe of the Laplandiſh School, which 
entire ſum he hath paid to the C opper-Company, humbly intreating 
that the ſaid ſum may remain in that Company to Us and our Crown, 
and that We for the yearly intereſt of the ſaid money allowing 8 
per Cent, would give to the Laplandiſh School the uſe of certain 
Villages in Norlands , that the inhabitants thereof may pay their 
taxes to the aforeſaid School ;, which We graciouſly approving , do 
give , as a ſecurity, the benefit and profit of theſe following Villages 
belonging to Vs and our Crown in the Provinces of Uma and 
Weſt Bothniaz Roebeck 12 Farms 4. Stzkſive 2. #. Clabbiler 
3. 2. Baggaboeler 2. =. Kuddis 2. £. Breneland 2. ;* Theſe 
Farms ſhall yearly pay to the Laplandifh School all their ordinary 
and extraordinary taxes which are hitherto impoſed , which their 
inhabitants are hereby commanded to do without intermiſſion , du- 
ring the time that we retain the aforeſaid ſum of 5000 Dollars, 
paid to the Copper-Company , until We ſhall have reſtored the ſum 
entire to the Laplandiſh School, Wherefore We command our Offi- 
cers, and all whom it may concern , that they ſubſtra& not from the 
ſaid School the aforeſaid ſum given in ſecurity, before ſuch time as 
the money may be reſtored ; and that they do not offer nor ſuffer 
to be offered any injury or prejudice to the aforeſaid School , con- | 
trary to this our Edi, in confirmation whereof Ours and the 

Kingdoms Protefors and Adminiſtrators have hereto ſet their hands, 
and ſealed it with the Roial Seal, Dated at Stockholm Novemb. 


Þ 1634. 


The Perſons that: ſubſcribed were, Gabrie! Oxenflern, Guſtav! F. R. 
Drotſetus. Facobus de Ia Gardie High Marſhal. Carolus Caroli Gyldenhielm 
_ Admiral. Petrus Baner Deputy Chancellor. Gabriel Oxenſtern Tres 

UTCr. | | | 
This is that School to which the Zaplanders ow their Progreſs in the 
knowledg and love of Chriſtian Religion, which appears from thoſe many 
uſeful and eminent Perſons who have bin there bred ; alſo rhe ſucceſs may 
be ſeen from the reſtimonials of the Examiners, who were conſtituted 
in the ſame year that the School was endow'd by the -aforeſaid Roial 
Charter, the words are related by Brazizs as follow , hs 
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w E, whoſe names are underwritten , do teflify that we were 
called by the Reverend and Learned M. Olaus our Paſtor 
of the C burch* of Uma. to be preſent at the examination of the Lap- 
landifÞ Touth frequenting the School of Lykfa in the Province of 
Uma ; we alſo teftify that we did hear them examined by their Re- 
For our aforeſaid Paſtor. Firſt, they altogether ſang the Pſalms of 
David tranſlated into the Swediſh language, a> they are now uſed 
in the Church : next they all , and ſingular repeted the Primer , 
containing not only the Elements of Speech , but the Lords Praier, 
ten Commandments , Apostles Creed , the words uſed in admini- 
firing the Sacraments of Baptiſm, and the Lords Supper i, alſo the 
Graces before and after meat , together with the Morning and E- 
vening Praiers. This Book. they all read according to the manner 
preſcribed in other Schools, and the more ingenious of them did 
diftinflly and without heſitation repete the little Catechiſm made by 
Luther + Beſides this, they read the Goſpels for Sundaies and Ho 
ly-daies as they are publiſhed in the SwedifÞ' tongue , this was the 
zask of all the Scholars. Only 8 of them being of /lower parts, did 
nevertheleſs emulate the more ingenious according to their abilities. 
Now they all begin to learn the Fundamentals in the Laplandiſh 
Idiom, that they may inſtruf their Country-men in their own mother 
tongue. T his ſchool exerciſe and "the fruit ariſing from thence as it 
exceeded our expeftation , to ſee the illiterate Touth in a ſbort time 
by the bleſſing of God, learn the Principles of our ſalvation , which 
better Scholars have bin much longer in attaining to , ſo, ought we 
to give ſingular thanks to Gods: who hath'made their endevors ſo 
ſucceſsful. Nor muft we omit the deferved Commendation of thoſe 
pious men, who by their bountiful largeſes founded and endowed 
the Schvot'; and at this time maintain it; #1tho for the renard of 
their piety they muſt expedt the bleſſing of ( Fs according, 45 be hath 
prontifed."i Witneſs our hands and ſeals. Dated in' the Plate” afore- 
faid Ann.*1634. Jacobus Andrezx Burzus, Petrus Jous, An- 
dreas Hacquini, Jacobus Nicolai. Olaus Olai, Th | 


--Feom this: reftiniony it appears thar the School was frequented Fr no 
H a  ſmal} 
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ſmall number of the Laplandiſh Youth, alſo thar they were not wholly 
unfit for the ſtudy of learning and Religion ; making it their chief care to 
learn thoſe things which are eſpecially neceſſary ro the improving of a 
Chriſtian life. Laſt of all, rhe readineſs of the Laplanders to ſend their 
children to School : ſo that now there appears another face of Religion in 
Lapland then what there was in former ages, becauſe the Kings have raken 
greater care in providing for Churches, Schools, Books , Miniſters, and 
Schocl-maſters. . The Prieſts in like manner are more careful, being now for 
the moſt part Laplandeys, or skilful in that tongue, whereof there is in 
Lapponia Umenſis one , in Lapponia Pithenſts 3, in Lapponia Luhlenfis one, 
whoſe trouble is the greater, becauſe the Country is large and the inha- 
birants diſperſed. | 
In Lapponia Tornenfis and Aiemenſis they have both Laplandiſh and Swed- 
1ſh Prieſts, who once a year at their public Fairs in February viſit the 
Country , bapriſing their children , and preaching to them in the Finniſh 
language, which they ſeem to underſtand. For their reward they have one 
third part of the Rain-dears, which the Laplanders are bound to pay to 
the Crown: and whereas every Loplander was obliged to pay for a tax ci» 
ther two pair of ſhoes, or a white Fox, or a pound of Pike, this is now 
equally 'divided berween rhe King and the Prieſt ; which makes not only 
the Prieſts more chearful-in doing their duty , but the People alſo more di- 
ligent in their performances. Hence it is that they pay their Miniſters 
ſo much honor and reſpe&t, ſaluting them at their firſt coming with 
bowing their head, giving them in token of Reverence the ritle of Herr az, 
3.e. Sir, conducting them. upon their Rain-dears to their Cottages , a- 
dorned with birch bows, covered with their furrs, and ſhewing them all the 
civility they have. Upon a table. or rather a plank laid upon the ground 
they ſer them meat, which is uſually fiſh, or fleth of Rain-dear dried to- 
gether with the tongue and marrow. They uſe neither Salt, Bread nor 
Wine, all which the Priefts are forc't to'bring with them, the Zaplanders 
- drinking only Warer , becauſe the extremity of the cold ſpoils their Beer. 
They are careful in obſerving Sundaies, refraining both themſelves and 
their Cartel from all work on that day, and ſomtimes on the day before; 
nay ſome there are who refuſe to milk their Raindears on Sundaies. While 
rhe Sermon is preaching they attend diligently; and in ſinging of Pſalms 
they are ſo zealous thar they ſtrive who ſhall ſing beſt, They very much 
reverence and frequent the Sacraments , eſpecially that of Baptiſm which 
they never defer, but the women themſelves within eight or fourteen 
daies after their delivery do often bring their children thro long and te- 
dious wales to the Prieſt: They likewiſe pay much reverence to the Lords 
Stpper , and tO the ceremonies of - Confeſſion and Abſolution, which are 
alwaies uſed before that Sacrament, which they now are really partakers 
of , whereas jn the times of Popery they received it without any ſolemn 
confecration. Neither do they neglect rhe other parrs of Chriſtian Piery. 
They moſt religiouſly abſtain from ſwearing, curſing and blafpbemy:they are 
very charitable ro the poor, and juſt, inſomuch that there are ſcarce any roh- 
beries ever heard of in the Country. Their mutual converſation Is very: cour- 
reous, eſpecially among perſons of the ſame Country or family, often viſiting 
and diſcourſing with one another. This they learn fromthe precepts of Chri- 
AE ſtianiry, 
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ſtianity, which requiring them nor only tro regulate their Faith, bur rheir 
lives , teaches thar tho there be three Perſcns, rhe Father , Son , and holy 
Ghoſt , y<t they are bur one God. Andas by the heip of Chriſtianiry they 
learn the rule of rrue piety, ſo do chey utterly abhor all their ancient ſuper- 
ſtition, They pull down all rheir drums, and burn and demo.iſh all their 
Images of wood and ſtone. A memorable example hereof is mentioned by 
Fohannes Tornewus in this manner. A certain Loplander , juſt, pious, and 
wealthy , named Petrns Peinmie Cwelling in Peld5jerf, ar a Village of Lapp- 
markia Tornenfis , with all his family worſhipped the Idol Seite : ir hap- 
pened upon a certain time that his Rain-dears died in great numbers ; 
whereupon he implored the aſſiſtance of his Seita. But he praied in vain, 
for his Rain-dears died ſtill. Ar length with his whole family and good ſtore 
of dry wood , he took a journy to the place where Seite ſtood : rcund 
abour the Idoll he ſtrewed green bows cf Firr , and offered ſacrifice ro him, 
the skins, horns, and skulls of Rain-dears ; at laſt he proſtrates himſelf 
with his whole family before the Idol , beſeeching him that he would by 
ſome ſign reſtify unto him , that he was rhe true God. Bur after a whole 
' days praiers and devorions finding no ſign given , he ſets fire to the com- 
buſtible wood , and burns down rhe Idol of the Town. When his offended 
- neighbours ſought to kill him, he asked them why rhey would not permir 
the God to revenge himſelt for the affront. But Peiwie became ſo conſtant 
an adherent to the Chriſtian Religion, that when. others threatned wich 
their charms ro miſchief him, he on the contrary repeared the Lords Prayer, 
and the Apoſtles Creed. He burnt all the Seitas he could meet with, and ar 
length ſent his eldeſt Son Wuollaba ro Enorreby to do the like there, for 
which he was forct to fly into No7way to avoid the Inarenſes, who lay in 
wair for him. There was alſo one Clement, a Lappo-Fenabienſis whoſe Mo- 
ther being grievouſly fick, he ſought remedy from the Drum , - bur his 
Mother died notwithſtanding whereupon he cut his Drum in pieces, al- 
ledging thar he ſaw no uſe of it. | 
Hitherto we have ſeen the Chriſtian Religion much better received and im- 
proved by the Laplanders, and applied to their daily converſation, then 
what it was in ancient times. And from hence we may colle@& the care of 
thoſe who by their authoriry, counſell or miniſtery did promote it ; yer 
cannot we triumph over Pagan impiery wholly rooted out; as ſhall appear 
by the following Chapter. 


24, Of the remains of Paganiſm 


CHAP. I% 
Of ſome remains of Paganiſm in Lapland 


at this time. 


LI Y the preſent State of Religion in Lapland , it cannot be doubted 

Ibut all poſſible means were uſed by their pious Kings and Prieſts, 
for the extirpating of ſuperſticion and its evil conſequences : nevertheleſs 
there remain ſome reliques thereof to employ their farther care and en» 
deavour, many groſs errours prevailing among. them , which renders the 
reality of their converſion ſuſpicious, as if they were ſtill in love with the 
erroneous opinions of their Anceſtors, eſpecially ſome of the Norweglan 
Laplanders , whoſe Idolatry ſufficiently demonſtrates that all their pre- 
tences to Chriſtianity are bur fictitious. But tho it were impiety to believe 
this of all, ſince experience ſhews us the contrary ; yet it cannot be de- 
nied, but that many of them profeſs Chriſtianity rather our of diſſimula- 
tion then any real affecion. One chief reaſon, why they ſo ſtifly adhere to 
their ſuperſtition and impicty , proceeds from the miſcarriage of their 
Prieſts, who either take no care of inſtructing the Peopie, or vilify their 
dodrine by the ſordidneſs of rheir lives; whilſt under a pretence of pro- 
pagaring the Goſpell, they endeavor only to advance their. own reverinues. 


This the Laplanders , before none of the richeſt, could-not bare;. ro ſee them- 


ſelves oppreſt and diſabled by the, exactions of the Prieſts. The- truth of 
this Olaus Magnus ſtrives.to. confute , calling it an impious and falſe at- 
ſertion, bur he brings nothing to prove the truth of what he ſaies, nor 
anſwers Ziegler, by teiling a fair ſtory , of the induſtry and liberaliry of 
ſome inthe Southern parts : and particularly that. his brother Foannes came 
to the utmoſt border of 7emptia, and gave a large Alms to: the pcor people 
there, and at his own, great charge ſer up a Salt-work, A farther cauſe of 
the little, improvement of Chriſtianity , is the vaſtneſs of the Country, ſome 
of the Inhabitants living above 200 miles from the Chriſtian Churches, 
But tho this cauſe is now in ſome degree removed by having Churches more 
frequently , yet that inconvenience ſtill remains ; becauſe they are yet very 
far diſtant, particularly in Lappomia Lublenſis,as we have already mentioned, 


There are other cauſes of this unhappy ette& , which more particularly re-. 


fle&t upon the Natives, As their ſtrong inclination to ſuperſtition , which 
hath bin formerly mentioned, and the occaſions thereof intimated. To this 
we may add the high eſtimation they have of their Predecefſors , whom they 
think more wiſe then to have bin ignorant of whar God they ought to adore, 


or the manner of his worſhip: wherefore out of reverence to them they will 


not recede from their opinions , leaſt they ſhould ſeem to reprove them of 
ignorance or implety. Laſtly , this happens upon the account of inveterate 
Cuſtom , which atall rimes is hardly forgot, eſpecially where it prevails 
as a Law, This is it that darkens their underſtanding , and renders it in- 

capable 


in Lapland at this time. Jt 


capable of diſcerning between true and falſe. For theſe and ſome other 
reaſons there remain ſeverall tracks of Superſtition and Idolatry, v © require 
no ſmall time to be wore out ; as we ſee in ſeverall of the meaner ſort, nor 
only in Swedland, but in Germany, France, and other Countries , where 
there is found much of rhe old ſuperſtition, tho in other things they are 
orthodox enough. 
.* Amongſt the Laplanders theſe opinions may be reduced to two heads, 

for they are ſuperſtirious and paganiſh , or Magical and Diabolical. Of the 
firſt ſort ſome of their ſuperſtitions are only vain and fabulous, others very 
impious and hearheniſh. As firſt of all their diſtintions berween white 
and black daies, Of rhe later ſorr they account the Feaſts of S. Xatharine 
and. S. Mark, whom'they call Cantepaive, and S, Clement , upon which daies 
they abſtain from all buſineſs, and chiefly from hunting. And of this they 
oive two reaſons; firſt , becauſe rhey ſay if they ſhould hunt on any of thoſe 
daies , their bows-and arrows would be broken, and they ſhould forfeit their 
good ſucceſs in that ſport all rhe year. In like manner they eſteem the firſt 
day of Chriſtmas to be unlucky , inſonuch thar Maſters of families go not 
out of their Cottages, not ſo much as to Church, Eur ſend their Children 
and Servants, for fear of I know not what ſpirits and dxmons, which 
they ſuppoſe to wander about the air in great Companies upon thar day; 
and rhar they muſt firſt be appeaied by cerrain Sacrifices , which we ſhall 
mention hereafter. This ſuperſtition, I ſuppoſe, ſprang from a miſinter- 
pretation of the ſtory which they heard from their Prieſt , how a great hoſt 
of Angels came down from Heaven upon our Saviours Nativity , and frighted 
the Shepheards. They are likewiſe great obſervers of Omens , and amongſt 
others they gueſs at the ſucceſs of the day from the firſt beaſt they meet in 
the morning. They forbid the woman to go out of that door thro which 
the' man went a hunting , as thinking the way would be improſperous if 
a woman trod the ſame ſteps. 

And herein they are only ſuperſtitious bur in what follows, they are im- 
pious and heatheniſh. As firſt they go ro Church not out of any devotion, 
bur compulſion. Next they ſtick ar ſeveral Principles of the Chriſtian Re- 


ligion , eſpecially 'the reſurre&ion of the dead, the union of the body and 


ſoul, and' the immortaliry of the ſoul. For they fancy tro rhemſelves thar 
men and beaſts go the ſame way ; and will not be perſwaded thar there is 


any life after this. Wherenpon one Georgias, a Laplandiſh Prieſt, defired 


upon his death bed 'that-he might be buried amongſt the Laplanders, thar 


at the laſt day when he ſhould riſe together with them, they might find his 


doGrine of the reſurre&ion true. Notwithſtanding they believe that ſome- 
thing of a man remains after he 1s dead, bur they know nor whar it is; 
which was the very Opinion of the Heathens , who therefore feign'd their 
| Manes to be ſomewhat that did remain after their death. A third impiety 
they are guilty of, is joining their own feign'd gods with God and Chriſt, 
and paying them equall reverence and worſhip, as if God and the Devil 
had made an agreement together to ſhare their devotions between them. 
Thoſe of Lapponia Pithenſis and Lublenſfis have. their greater and lefler 
Gods; the greater to whom they pay eſpecial worſhip are, 7 hor, Sor jun. 
karen, and the Sun. Damianus & Goes writes that they worſhip the Fire and 


Statues of ſtone : but thoſe Statues are only the Images of Storjunkaren , 
LI and 


. 
_. 
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and the Fire is only an embleme of the Sun ; for thar they worſhipped Fire 
ir ſelf for a God, is very falſe, as appears frem Zorneus, who made par- 
ticular enquiry into that thing. The ſame may be ſaid of Pexucer, who 
raking his miſtake from the wocden Image of 7 hor , reports that they wor- 
ſhip wood. So that there are only three, and that among the Pithen/es and 
Lublenſes ; for the Tornenſes and Xiemen/ef knew nothing of them , bur in 
their ſtead under one common name worſhipped a Deity, whom they called 
Seita , whereof every family and almcſt every perſon had one. Nevertheleſs 
there was one chief Idoll to which all the neighbourhood paid devotion. 
Bur tho this word Seita denotes any God amcng the Laplanders, yet may 
we ſuppoſe that under that name , eſpecially 2s it ſignifies the publick Idoll, 
they worſhipped the ſame, which the Lublenſes call Tiermes, or Aijeke (1. e.) 
thundcrer, or father, by others named 7 hor. And by the private Idols they 
mean'r him, v ho by the Lublen/es is called Storjunkare, making the diffe- 
rence to conſiſt not in the Gods bur their names. The Tornenſes rather uſing 
a generall appellation , and calling them all Seztas, whereas the Lublenſes 
call the greater Termes or Aijeke , and the lefſer Storjunkar. And if one at- 
rend to their manner of worſbipping theſe Gods, they will appear ro be 
the ſame. Beſides theſe greater , the P:the, ſes, Lublenſes , and their neigh- 
bours have ſome inferior Gods, as the Tornenſes likewiſe have, tho they 
v. orſhip them all under one name, excepting only rhat which they call 
WWirs Accha, ſignifying a Lironian old woman , which Olaus Petr. with ſome 
alteration calls Yire/akg. This was only the bare trunk ofa tree, and is 
now wholly rotten. But who the inferior Gods were, or to what end rhey 
were worſhipped, there 1s no mention made, but we may gueſs from what 
we find obſervable among the other Laplanders. Firſt under that name they 
worſhipped the ghoſts of departed perſons, bur eſpecially of their kindred, 
for they thought there was ſome divinity in them, and that they were 
able todo harm: juſt ſuch as the Romans fancied their Manes to be; there- 
fore it was that they oftered Sacrifice ro them, of which more hereafter. 
Beſides theſe Manes they worſhip other Spedres and Demons, which they 
ſay wander abour Rocks, Woods, Rivers and Lakes, ſuch as the Romans 
deſcribe their Fauni, Sylvani , and 7ritonps to be. The third ſort dreaded 
by them are Genii, whether good or bad, which they ſuppoſe to fly in 
the air about Chriſtmas , as we intimated before; theſe they call Fublii from 
the word 7441, denoting at preſent the Nativiry of Chriſt ; but formerly 
the new year. And theſe are the Gods which rhe Laplanders jointly adore 
with God and our Savicur; of which we ſhall now ſpeak particularly , and 
of their reſpedtive worſhip. 
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Of the heathemſh Gods of the Laplanders , and 
their manner of worſhip at this day. 
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E have ſhewed in rhe foregoing Chapter tat there were three. 
principal Gods worſhipped by the Laplanders; the firſt is Thor, 
ſignifying thunder, in the Swediſh Dialed called 7hordoen, by the Lap- 
landers themſelves 7 iermes , that is any thing that makes a noiſe, agreeing 
very well with the notion the Romans had of Fupiter the thunderer, and 
the God Taramzs, which I have treated of in the Hiſtory of Vp/al. This 
Tiermes or thunder they think by a ſpecial virtue inthe Sky to be alive; in- 
timaring thereby that power from whence thunder proceeds , or the thun-. 
dring God , wherefore he is by them called A4ijeke , which ſignifies grand, 
or great-grand-Father, as the Romans ſaluted their father Jupiter z and the 
Swedes their Gubba. This Aijeke when he thunders is by the Laplanders call'd 
Tiermes , by the Scythians, T arami , and by the Swedes, Tor or Toron. This 
Tiermes or Aijeke the Laplanders ſuppoſe -to have pawer over the life. and 
death , health and ſickneſs cf man : and alſo over the hurrfull Demons who 
frequent Rocks and Mountains , whom he often chaſtiſes ; and ſometimes. 
deſtroies with his lightning, as the Latins fanci'd their Jupiter to do, for- 
which end they give him a bow in his hand to ſhoot the Demons with, which 
they call Atjeke dange : alſo. they give him a mallet, which they call Aijeke 
WVet/chera , to daſh out the brains of the ſaid evil ſpirits. Wherefore be- 
cauſe the Laplanders expect ſo many bleſſings from their Tiermes, and be- 
lieve he beſtows life on them, and preſerves their. health, and thar they 
cannot die unleſs ir be his pleſure, and drives away the Demons , which- 
are prejudicial ro rheir hunting, fowling, and fiſhing, and never hurts 
them but when their offences deſerve it: therefore he is ro be worſhipped in 
the firſt place. The next of the principal Gods is Stor junkare, which tho 
it bea Norwegian word , Junkare in tharilanguage fignifying the Governor 
of a Province, -yet is it uſed-by the Laplenders now;: tho perhaps, it was 
"not in uſe till ſome of them became ſubjeds ro Norway. Certaia' ir is, that 
this is not the only name of that Gcd, for he is alſo called Stowrra Paſſe (i.e.) 
Great Saint , as appears by a Hymn which 1s ſung at hi3 Sacrifices. His name 
thev- reverence very. much, and pay him frequenter, if not greater devo- 
tion then other Gods, for they ſuppoſe him tro be their 7iermes his Lieu- 
tenant , and as it were Royal Prefect , adding Stere, which fignifys greater 
for diſtin&ion ſake. Now. they worſhip Storejunkar , becauſe they think 
that they receive all their bleſſings thro, his hands , and that all beaſts and: 
Cattel , are ſubje@ to his: will, and that he governs, them as 7 zermes doth 
men and ſpirits ; wherefore; he can give them to whom he will, and none. 
can receive them wirhour. his pleaſure, Theſe beaſts therefore ſupplying 
6 the Laplanders with meat and clothes , 'ir may eaſily be imagined how. ne+ 
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ceffary they held it ro worſhip Storjunkare. And theſe are the two pecu- 
liar Gods of rhe Laplanders, whereof one hath the dominion over men, the 
other over beaſts ; one beſtows life, rhe other all rhings required to the 
ſuſtaining of it. 7ornexs ſaies they ireport of him thar he hath often ap- 
peared to Fowlers or Fiſhers in the ſhape of a tall perſonable man, habired 
like a Nobleman , with a Gun in. his hand, and his feer-like thoſe of a 
bird. As often as he appears ſtanding on the ſhore, or in the ſhip by them, 
they ſay he makes their fiſhing ſucceſsful , .and: kills birds. ther happen to 
fly by with his Gun, which he beſtows upon thoſe that are preſent. [x 
is reported that a Leplander being to guide one of the Kings Licutenanr, 
when he came over againſt a mounrain where Storeſunbar was ſuppoſed to 
dwell, he ſtood ſtill,” and ſerting the helve of his Ax down upon the Tee, 
rurned ir round , profeſling that be did itin honor of their munificent God, 
who dwelt there. And tho there is mention made but of one mountain where 
the Laplander performed this ceremony , yer we may ſuppoſe he would 
have don iir oftner, if there had happened to be more hills in the way. Bur 
perhaps this diſtinion of name is uſed by the Laplanders which border 
upon Norway , eſpecially in Zulalapland, from his habit and clothing; and 
becauſe he uſed to appear in another dreſs to them of Lappenia Kiemenſis 
and Tornenfis , therefore they did not worſhip him under that name, but by 
the common appellation of Seitz, from whom they believed that they re- 
ceive the benefits of hunting , tiſbinp,, and fowling, 

I come now to the- Sz7, their third God, which is common to them with 
all other Pagans, him they call Baiwe , and worthip him chiefly for his light 
and heat: alſo becauſe they believe him to be the Author of Generation, 
and that all things are made by his means, eſpecially their Rain-dears , of 
whom and their young they think he hath a particular care to cheriſh-them 
by his heat, and bring them ſuddenly ro ſtrength and maturity, And 
being they live in a cold Country where their narive heat is diminiſh'd, 
and often wholly extinguiſh'd, being they have nothing tro ſuſtain them- 
ſelves with bur the fleſh of Rain-dear, they think it very fit to pay the Sun 
very great honors, who is the Anrhor of ſo great bleſſings to them , and who 
at his return reſtores them thar light which they loſt by his departure, and 
that not for a day or two, but for feveral weeks , which being pai'd, the 
new day ſeems more welcom to them, by reaſon of long abſence. 

To every one of theſe principal Gods they pay a ſeveral ſort of worſhip; 
which conſiſts firſt in the diverſity of places dedicated to their ſervice, 
next in the diverſtry of images erected to rhem in theſe places ; laſtly, in 
the diverſity of Sacrifices which they offer to them. The place where they 
worſhip their 7 hor or 7iermes is a piece of ground ſer apart for rhis ſu- 
perſtirion, on the backſide of their Huts, above a bows ſhoot off; there upon 
boards ſer together like a table they place their images. This table ſerves 
them inſtead of an Altar, which they ſurround with bows of birch and pine; 
with the ſame bows alſo they ſtrew the way from their Huts 'to the Altar: 
and as the table ſerves them for an Altar, ſo do the bows for a Temple. 
The fame accounr, only omitting the table, doth Tornewc give of the Zor- 
nenſes and Aiemenſes worſhipping of Seita, ſo that they may ſeem to be 
one and the ſame God: unleſs his deſcription ſhould be appli'd ro Storjuns 
kar rather, becauſe he mentions Lakes to be rhe place of his worſhip; which 


was 
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was proper to Storjunkar, as ſhall be ſhewn. But 1 ſuppoſe the Seitas 
were worſhipped in other places as well as Lakes, aid ſo they ſignifi'd both 
Gods under one name, and that Zorews was not ſo curious as to diſtin- 
guiſh berween them. In the ſame place where they worſhipp'd Tiermes they 
worſhipp'd the Sun alſo, and upon the ſame table roo, which makes me 
ſuſpe@ that they were but one God ; whom they called Tiermes, when they 
invok'd him in the behalf of their lives, healths; or preſervation from De- 
mons , and Baiwe when they beg'd of him lipht or warmth , or any thing that 
might fortify them againſt rhe cold. But the -place where Storjunkar was 
worſhipped, was upon ſome peculiar mountains, and on the banks 6f Lakes: 
for aimoſt every family hath irs particular recks and hills appointed. for this 
buſineſs. Some of theſe rccks are ſo high and craggy that they are impaſſable 
ro any but Storjurkar. But it muſt nor be ſuppoſed he lives only in rocks 
and cliffes of mountains, bur alſo on the ſhores of Lakes and baiiks of Rivers, 
for there alfo he is peculiarly worſhipped ; becauſe the Zaiplanders have ob- 
ſerved the ſame apparitions in theſe places , that they uſually do upon 
rocks and hills, namely Storjunkar habired and armed according to the 
deſcription already given , by which his preſence they think he teſtifies 
his great love for thoſe places, which therefore they have in great vene- 
ration , and call thei Paſſewara, i. e. Sacred mountains, or rocks belonging 
to Storjunkgr , ſuppoſing they cannot pay their devotion ro him in any 
place better , or be ſurer of finding him, then where he hiniſelf appears. 
To theſe places they allsr their certain bounds and confines, that all people 
may know how far the ſandtified ground reaches, and avoid thoſe evils; which 
otherwiſe Storejunkar would certainly infli& upon them for ' violating his 
holy place. Now ſince every family , that is given to this ſuperſtition hath 
irs peculiar place of worſhip , it is manifeſt that there is good ſtore of them 
throughout Lapland. Sam. Rheen reckons up thirty of them in the Province 
of Lubla. | 
The firſt by the River Paikijavr, about 5 a mile from the Laplandiſh 
Church called Zo:hmochs. 

The ſecond by the Hill Piednackwari about £ a mile farther from the ſaid 
Church. | 
The third in an Ifland of the RiverPorkijavy ;, a mile and half off the 
River. | 
;The fourth on the top of a very high hill , which they call Ac&iakibwari; 
e. Fathers or 7hors hill; 5 miles beyond Fochmoch, near Porkijaar. 
The 5 near the Lake Shalkatrek, 8 miles from the aforeſaid place, 
The 6 at a Cataract of Muskoummokke, 11 miles off, | 
The 7 of the top of an high hill $&zerpbi. | 
The $ on the top of rhe Hill 7 iarkeli. 
The 9 at the hill Hao#a0a05, | 
The 10 at the top of a high hill Cafla, near a little Lake called $albrt, 
The 11 on a hill halfa mile from Wallawari. 222 Tv q 
The 12 on the top of a prodigious hill called Darrawaori; 2 miles from 
the aforeſaid place. | | [2217] 

The 17 near Aiedhiewari. The 14at a place called Nobbel, nicita Lake 
by Wirrtjaitr. © | | 

The 15 at the Like Kaskajanr. 
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The 16 at the hill Z»udda towards Norway. ' To 

The 17 at the hill Rarto, near the ſame place. | 
- The 18 in an Iſland of rhe Lake Znblatresh called Hierthhulos. 

The 19 on a high mountain towards Norway called Skipoiwe. 

The 20 at the Lake Saitwo. | 

The 21 at Ollapaſſi, a bay of the Lake Stoor Luhlatresk. 

The 22 at the Lake Lages. | 

The 23 on the hill Kierkowart. 

The 24 on the hill Aautom Faur lzs. 

The 25 at the Catarad Sao. | | 

The 26 on the top of a high hill called Kaiszzkze. 

The 27 at the Lake Zyggtrest. 

The 28 ar the hill Pioskt. 1 
+. The 29 in an Iſland of the Like Waikejavr called Lusbyſhulos. 
— The 3oina mountain near the River Faleo called Warieluth. 
Neither are 'theſe all the places in the Country that are dedicated to this uſe, 
but there are ſeveral others which the Idolatrous People endeavour to 
concele, that they may avoid the ſuſpicion of this impiery and their deſerved 
puniſhmeur. | Bur in other parts of Lapland the number is far, greater as 
may be eaſily underſtocd ; and therefore I ſhall nor tire the Reader with | 
a recitall of them. For all theſe places they have a high eſteem , whether 
dedicated to Thor, the Sun, or Storjunkgr , ſo that they exclude all women 
from them , not permitting them ſo much as to:go behind rhe houſe where 
Thor is worſhipped , and prohibiting all marriageble women to come near 
the borders, of Sto7junkars conſecrated hills: and the reaſon is bec2uſe they 
think that Sex, eſpecially at that age, not pure enough for thoſe devo- 
tions, bur not knowing who are pure and whoare not, to prevent all dan- 
ger they prohibite the whole Sex , who if they rranſgreſs herein , they muſt 
expe many misforrunes ro befall them, aud perhaps death it ſelf. | 
.- I come nov to the Images of their Gods, for with theſe they uſed to 
honour them. T7 hors image, was alwaies made of wood, wherefore he is 
called by them Muora fubmel, i. e. the wooden God. And becauſe in 
Lapponia Tornenſ1s, as well as in otherplaces they make their Gods of wood, 
it is very probable that they worſhip, Zjermes, tho they call him Seita. 
Of this wood , which is alwales Birch, they make ſo many Idols as they have 
Sacrifices, and when they have done they keep rhem in a cave by ſome {ll 
ſide. The ſhape of them is very rude, only at rhe top they are made to re 
preſent a mans head, according to- the deſcripticn of Matthias Steuching, 
which he ' relates from his Father , who was Superintendent of Herno/an- 
denfis , and had the overſight, of all things relating to Piety, and Religion 
in moſt parts of Lapland. Of the root of the tree:they make the head, and 
of the trunk the body of the image: for thoſe Birches which grow in Fenny 
grounds 'baye uſually their roots growipg round, and from them there ſhoor 
out other little roots, ſo thar-ir is eaſily: firred, to. the ſhape of a mans 
head. /Now-to manifeſt this to be Thor, , they put a, hammer into. vis right 
hand , which is as it were his enſign by which he 1s known. Into his head 
they drive nail'of Iron or Steel , and a ſmall piece of flint to ſtrike fire 
with, if he hath a mind co it. Tho I rather ſuppoſe it was firſt uſed to be 
an emblem of fire, which together with the:Sun they worthipped in 7hor, 
whoſe Image is here delineated. | MT 2 tl 
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But tho they uſually make them in this ſhape, yet there are ſome, eſpe- 
cially in Lapponia Tornenſis, who worſhip a meer ſtump. They have no 
Image of the Sun, either becauſe he is conſpicuous enough of himſelf, or 
becauſe in the my ſtery of their Religion he is the ſame with 7 hor : bur Stor- 
junkgr is repreſented with a ſtone, as is clearly preved by ſeveral Wri- 
ters , and eaſily deduced from others. The form of this ſtone ( if we will 
believe Olaus Petri Neuren. ) was like a Bird, Samuel Rheen faies it ſomrimes 
repreſents a man, and ſomrimes ſom other creature. The truth is its ſhape 
iS ſo rude, that they may ſooner fancy ir like ſomthing themſelves, then 
perſwade other People that it is ſo.. In the mean: time their fancy is ſo 
Nrong, that they really believe it repreſents their Storjunker , and worſhip 
it accordingly. Neither do they uſe any arrt in poliſhing ir, but rake ir as 
they find ir upon the banks of Lakes and Rivers. In this thape therefore 
they worſhip ir, not as tho it Were ſo made by chance, but by. the. imme- 
diate will and procurement of their god Storjunkar, that it. might be 
ſacred to him. Thus they erect it as his image, and call ir Xied Kie Jubmal 
i.e, the ſtone God. The rudeneſs of theſe Images gave T ornews occaſion to 
deny that they had any ſhape at all, only made rough and hollow by the 
falling of water upbn them, tho their hallowneſs without doubr occafioned 
the Laplanders fancy of their likeneſs to ſomerhing: bur he confeſſes thar 
in an Ifland made by a Catarad@ of the River Tornatresk called Darrs, 
there are found Seite, juſt in the ſhape of a man, one of them: very tall, 
and hard by 4 others ſomething lower, with a kind of Cap on: their.heads. 
But becauſe the paſſage into rhe Iſland is dangerous by reaſon of the Ca- 
taract, the Laplanders are forc't'to defiſt from going to thar place yſo that 
it is impoſſible now to know how thoſe ſtones are worſhipped ;: or how 
they came rhere. Theſe ſtones are nor ſer up by themſelves, bur lie 3 or 
4 rcgether, according as they find them z the firſt of which they honor 
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with the title of Storjunkay , the ſecond they call Ae, or Stor junkars 
wife ; the third his Son or Daughter ; and the reſt his Servants. And this 
they do becauſe they would not have their Storjunkar, Who is 7 hors Vice- 
roy, in a worſe condition then other Roial Prefe&s, whom they uſually 
ſee thus accompanied by their Wives and Children , and Attendants. 
His repreſentation is as follows 
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I come now to their Sacrifices and other Ceremonies uſed to their 
Gods. Firſt ir is obſervable that they are performed only by men, al! 
women being excluded ; they eſteeming ir as great a crime for a woman to 
offer Sacrifice as to frequent the conſecrated -places. They never offer Sa- 
crifice till they have enquired of their God whether he will accepr ir or no. 
"This they do with a certain inſtrument which they call Xannm, nor unlike 
the old faſhioned Drums, from whence they are uſually called Laplandith 
Drums, and ſhall be exactly deſcribed hereafrer. This Drum being bearen, 
and ſome-Songs ſung , they bring the deſigned Sacrifice to Zhor , who if he 
ſignifies by a ring in the Drum that the Sacrifice is pleaſing to him, they 
fall preſently to work : otherwiſe they carry ir to the Sun, and ſo to Stor- 
Junker , till one of them will accept of ir. The manner of ir is thus. They 
pull off ſome of the hair ar the bottom of rhe'beaſts neck, and bind ir 
to a ring: which is: faſtned to the Drum , then one of them beats the 
Drum, and all the reſt ſing theſe words , What ſayſt thou 6 Great and Sacred 
God, doſÞ:thou accept this Sacrifice , which we deſign to offer unto thee ? And 
while they: chant theſe words , they 'repete the name of the mountain where 
they are:- then if the ring reſts on that part of the Drum where the God 
is pictured , they take it for granted that the Gods pleaſed, and ſo pro- 
ceed to the Ceremony ; or elſe they carry the Sacrifice to Thor , and uſe 
the like form of words, Father God will you have my Sacrifice. Peucer eis 
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ther thro falſe intelligence, or miſapprehenſion, relates this buſineſs ſom: 
thing differently , they have (ſaies he)a braſen Drum whereon they paint 
ſeveral ſorts of Beaſts , Birds, and Fiſhes, ſuch as they can eafily procure: 
bolt upright upon this Drum they fix an iron pearch, upon which ſtands 
a braſen Frog , which ar the bearing of the Drum falls down upon ſome 
of rhe pictures, and that. creature whoſe picure the Frog touches, they 
facrifice. Their uſuall ſacrifices are Rain-dears,tho ſometimes they uſe orher 
creatures, as Dogs, Cats, Lambs and Hens, which they ferch our of Nors 
way. The 3* thing obſeryable.is thar they offer their Sacrifices uſually in 
the Autumn , becauſe , I ſuppoſe , the Winter and nighr being at hand they 
think rhey have more need of their Gods affiſtance., which may: probably 
be the reaſon too why every year about that time they make a new image 
for Thor , which 1s alwajes don 1 ' daies before Michaelmas. And thus they 
conſecrate it , firſt they ſacrifice the Rain-dear, then raking our his bones 
they anoinrt the Idol with the blood and far, and bury the fleſh and bones 
under ground. Beſides this Idol they ered one to him every time they 
ſacrifice , and then they place them all one by another upon a table behind 
their Hur. Firſt when the God hath approved of the Sacrifice, which is 
uſually a Buck ro 7hor, rhey bind ir behind the houſe, then with'a ſharp 
knife rhey run him thro the heart, and gather the heart-blood, wherewith 
they anoint the Idol, into a veſlell. Afrer that having placed the images 
right, and adorned the table, they approach reverently to it, anoint 
the head and back all over with the blood , bur on his breaſt they only draw 
ſeveral Croſſes. Behind him they place the skull ,- feer, and horns of the 
facrificed Dear ; before him they place a Cotter made of rhe bark of Birch, 
inta which they pur a bir of every member of the Rain-dear,. with ſome 
of the fat , and the reſt of the fleſh they convert to their private uſes. This 
is the manner of the Laplazders facrificing'to 7 hor. Bur when they offer 
Sacrifice to Stor junkar , which is likewiſe a male Dear, rhen firſt: they run 
a red rhred thro his right ear,and bind him, and ſacrifice him in: the place 
they did that to 7 hor yz preſerving the blood likewife in: a veſſel, Then he 
who performs the Ceremony takes the horns and the bones of the head and 
neck , with the feet and hoofs, and carries them-to the mountain of thar 
_ Storjunkar , for whom the Sacrifice was deſigned. When he comes near the 
ſacred Stone; he reverently uncovers his head, and bows his body , paying 
all the ceremonies of reſpect and honor. Then: he anoints rhe Srone wirh 
the fat and bleod, and places the horns behind ir. Unto the right:horn they 
ty the Rain-dears yard, and to theleft ſome red thred wrought upan tin 
with a little piece of filver; The ſame rites that are obſerved to Storjunkar 
are alſo uſed to Seita, tro whom the 'Laplanders uſually ſacrifice upon 
Holydaies , or afrer ſome loſs or misforrune. Then making their: Praters 
and Devotions to the Idol in their beſt clothes , they offer him all than» 
ner of oblations, and the choiſeft parts of the Rain-dear; as the fleſh, 
far, skin, bones , horns, and hcofs , whereof there are great heaps ro be ſeen 
at this day where Seita was worſhipped. The horns are: found placed one 
above another, in the faſhion: of a- fence to the God, which is therefore 
by the Laplanders called 7 wor fwigarat, that is a Court fenced with horns. 
which are ſometimes above'a thouſand in-number. Before theſe horns they 
uſed ro hang a garland made of Birch rree, ſtuck _— with birs of = Cur 
3 rom 
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from every member of rhe ſacrifice, This I ſuppoſe firſt cayſed. the - mi- 
ſtake of thoſe who reported that the Laplanders worſhipped -the horns 
of Rain-dears. All the fleſh thar remains of the ſacrifice:the Laplanders 
ſpend in their houſes : and this is the ordinary way of ſacrificing to So7- 
junkar. Two other merhods there are bur leſs uſed ; one when they bring 
the ſacrifice alive to the hill where the Idol is placed : another when they 
would do ſo, bur cannot climb the hill where Storjunkar is by reaſon of its 
ſteepneſs. For the firſt they kill rhe ſacrifice hard. by the Idol, and when 
they have performed the uſual ceremonies , they preſently boil the fleth 
in the place, eſpecially that abour the head and neck, and invite their 
friends tO the eating of ir. This they call Storjunkars Feaſt, and when 
they have done they leave the skin behind them. This is not, uſed in all Stor- 
Jankars hills, but only in ſome peculiar place where he hath manifeſted 
to them that he will be worſhipped ſo. The other way of ſacrificing is when 
the hill is ſo craggy that they cannor aſcend ir with their ſacrifice, then 
they throw up a ſtone to the top of the mountain , which they dip in the 
blood and go away, as having paid their devotion. Burt as ( beſides the 
ſacrifice ) they once a year honour 7hor with a new Image ; ſo do they 
Storjunkar with freſh bowes twice every year. The firſt time in Summer 
with birch and graſs ; next in Winter with pine. The ſame alſo 7ornew re- 
ports of the Seitas. Then it is they ſeek whether their God be favorable 
and propitious to themor no : for when they go to ſtrow the bows and 
graſs under him, if che ſtone proves light , they hope he will be kind; but 
if it be ſomerthi ng heavier then ordinary , they ſuſped he is angry with 
them , and immediarly'to reconcile him they devore ſome oblations ro him. 
And thus are Pexcerus his words to be underſtood, when the Laplanders 
(fayshe):goa hunting or fiſhing, or upon any other enterpriſe, they try 
their ſucceſs by the weight of their God , who if he is eaſily moved, they 
take it for granted that he approves of their deſign; if hardly , then he 
diſlikes it : bur if he be unmoveable then they ſuppoſe him offended with 
them. This is not tobe underſtood of all their affairs, but only when they 
lay freſh raw under him, for ar other times they enquire his pleſure with 
a drum, of which I have already ſpoken. | 

It remains now that-we treat of the ſacrifices uſed to the Sun, theſe are 
young Rain-dears, and thoſe not bucks but does : the rites are moſt of 
them the fame wirh thoſe already mentioned gz only inſtead ofa red ſtring 
. thro the right ear of Storjunkgrs ſacrifice , they run a white one thro the 
Suns; then they make a garland, nor of birc}., bur willow, about as big as 
the hoop. of an Hogshead. This they place upon a table behind rhe- Hur 
where they ſacrifice to: 7ho7 , not upon the ſame table , but one like. it. 
And this ſacrifice differs from the other in that there are neither images 
erected. here, nor horns , the beaſts being nor come to their growth. Bur 
that there may be ſome reſemblance of the Sun, they place the chief bones 
of the {acrifice upon the table in a: circle, 

Beſides theſe 3 principal Gods they have ſome petty ones, as the Manes 
of deceaſed men , andthe Fulit rroops. They have no particular names for 
the Ghoſts, bur call them all Szte-: neither do they ered them images as 
they do to Thor and Storjunkars only they offer them ſome certain ſacri- 
fices. At which time-their firſt buſtneſs is to enquire the wil] of the dead, 

| whether 
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whether it pleaſe him tro be worſhipr with that kind of ſacrifice in theſe 
words , Maijke werro Fabmike ſitte, 6 you Manes what will you have, then 
they beat the drum, and if the ring falls upon any creature there pictured 
they rake it for the ſacrifice which the gheſt deſires : they then run thro 
his ear, Or,as others ſay, ty about his horns a woollen black thred. Having 

erformed rhe ſacritice, they ſpend all rhe fleſh upon their own uſes ; Except 
a bit of the heart ,and another of the lungs : each of which they divide into 
3 parts, and faſten them upon as many ſticks, which rhey dip in the blood 
of the ſacrifice , and ſo bury them in a kind of Cheſt made in the form of 
a Laplandiſh Dray, as they do the bones of all other ſacrifices: But of rhis 


' T ſhall ſpeak more at large when I come to their funeral rites, where the 


ſame things are likewiſe uſed. I ſhall only add that theſe rites are till ob- 
ſerved in Lapland by all that are ſuperſtitiouſly given. The Fzbli;, whom 
they call 7hlafalket , as I ſaid of the ghoſts, have no ſtatues, nor images; 
the manner of worſhipping them is in this ſort. The day before the fe- 
ſtival, which is Chriſtmas day, they abſtain from all fleſh : and: of every 
thing thar they ear, they take alirle piece and preſerve it very carefully; 
which they do likewiſe the next day. In their feaſting, the birs which they 
have gathered in theſe rwo days they pur into a cheſt, made of the bark of 
Birch , in the faſhion of a Boat with ſails and oars, together with ſome far 
of the portage, and hang it upon a tree behind the Hut, about a bows 
ſhor off, for the J«414i ro feaſt on , whom they then ſuppoſe ro wander in 
troops in the Air, thro woods and mountains ; a ceremony nor unlike. ro 
the ancient libations to the Geziz. But why they do this in a Boat they can 
give no reaſon : bur we may conjecture thar hereby. is intimated: how the 
knowledg of Chriſts-birth ( declared by the company of Angels, which as 
I have ſhewed already was the meaning of theſe Fuhlii ) was brought by 
Chriſtians, who came to them in Boats. So much of the Laplanders Idolatry 
and Superſtirion , which remains to this day amongſt many of them , as is 


found by daily experience. 
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CHAP. XE 
Of the magicall Ceremonies of the Laplanders, 


T hath bin a received opinion among all that did but know the name 

of the Laplanders, that they are Pecple addicted to Magic , wherefore 
I thought fit to diſcourſe next of this, as: being one of the preateſt of their 
impieries thar yet continues among them, And that this opinion: may ſeem 
ro be grounded upon ſome autority , they are deſcribed both 'by ancient 
and modern Writers, to have arrived to ſo great: skill in enchantmenrs , 
that among ſeveral ſtrange effects of their art, they could ſtop ſhips when 
under full ſail. This judgement of rhe Hiſtorians concerning the Laplanders 
is no leſs verified alſo of the Bia7mi their predecefſours. So that we may 
juſtly ſuppoſe both of them to have deſcended from the ſame original : for- 
rhe Biarmi were ſo expert in theſe arts that they could either by their 
| M looks, 
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{ooks , words, or ſome other wicked arrtifice, ſo enſnare and bewitch men, 
as to deprive them of the uſe of limbs and reaſon, and very often bring 
them into extreme danger of their lives. But tho in theſe latter rimes they 
do not ſo frequently practiſe this, and dare nor profeſs it ſo publicly as be- 
fore , being ſeverely prohibited by the King of Swedes - yer there are ſtill 
many that give themſelves wholly unto this ftudy. Bur if we enquire inte 
the motives and reaſons hereof, this, formerly mention'd, ſeems the 
principal, that every one thinks -it the ſureſt way ro defend himſelf from 
the injuries and malicious deſigns of others : for they commogply profeſs 
that their knowledge in theſe things is abſolutely neceſſary for their own 
ſecuriry. Upon which account rhey have Teachers and Profeſſors in this 
ſcience : and parents in their laſt will bequeath to their children, as the 
greateſt part of rheir eſtate, thoſe ſpirits and devils that have'bin any waies 
ſerviceable to them in their life rime. Sturleſonius writes of Gunilda, a maid, 
that was fent by her farther Odzor Huide , who dwelt in Halogaland, to 
Motle King of Finlopland in Norway, to be inſtructed in this art. Where 
he gives an accountalſd of two other Fimnlanders , and the great knowledg 
they attained ro in this profeſſion. Bur it is very ſeldom that the parents 
themſelyes are not fo learned, as to perform the,duty, and ſave the expences 
of a tutor. Thus they become famous in theſe ſtudies, eſpecially when they 
happen to be apt Schollars. For as the Laplanders do not all agree in the 
ſame diſpoſition, ſo neither do they arrive to the ſame perfection in this 
arte» For ſome are fo ſtupid and dull , rhat however they may ſeem quali« 
fied for other emploinzents , rhey prove altogether unfit for this. 

As to the bequeathing their familiars to their Children , they ſuppoſe it 
the only means to raiſe their family ; ſo thar they excell one another in 
this art, according'to the largeneſs of the legacies they receive. From 
hence it is manifeſt , that each houſe hath peculiar ſpirits, and of differenr 
and quite contrary natures from thoſe of others. And nor only each diſtin 
family, bur ſingle perſons in them alſo have their particular ſpirits, ſome- 
times one, two, or more, according as rhey inrend ro ſtand on the defenſive 
part, or are maliciouſly inclined and defign ro be upon the offenſive : ſo thar 
there are a ſet number of obſequious ſpirits, beyond which none hath. Bur 
however ſome of theſe will not engage themſelves without grear ſolicitation, 
and earneſt entreaties, when others more readily profer themſelves to litle 
children , when they find them fit for their turn, ſo that diverſe of the In- 
habirants are almoſt naturally Magicians. For when the devil rakes a liking 
to any perſon in his infancy, as a fit inſtrument for his deſigns, he pre- 
ſently ſeaſes on him by a diſeaſe, in which he haunts them with ſeveral 
apparitions , from whence according to the capacity of his years and un- 
derſtanding he learns what belongs to the art. Thoſe which are taken thus 
a ſecond time ſee more: viſions., and gain greater knowledg. If they are 
ſeaſed a third time, which is ſeldom without great gorment , or utmoſt 
danger of their life , the devil appears to them in all his ſhapes, by which 
they arrive to the very perfedion of this art; and become ſo knowing, thar 
without the Drum they can ſee things at greateſt diſtances, and are ſo poſ- 
ſeſſed by the devil , that they ſee them even againſt rheir will. For example, 
not long fince a certain: Lap, who is yet alive , upon my complaint againſt 
him for his Drum , brought it ro me; avd confeſt with tears , thar = he 
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ſhould part with it , and nor make him another , he ſhould have rhe ſame 
viſions he had formerly : and he inſtanc't in my ſelf, giving me a true and 
particuliar relation of whatever had happened to me in my journy to Leps 
land. And he farther complained, that he knew not how to make uſe of his 
eleS, ſince things altogether diſtant were preſented ro them; 

As for theart, it is, according to the diverſity of the inſtruments they 
make uſe of in it, divided into two parts : one comprehends all thar to 
which their Drum belongs, the other thoſe things to which knots , darts, 
ſpells, conjurarions, and the like refer. Firſt concerning the drum, as being 
peculiar to the Leoplanders ; and called by them Aanma, or Quobdas; it is 
made out of a hollow piece of wood, and muſt either be of pine, fir, 
or birch tree, which grows in ſuch a particular place, and turns dire aly 
according to the Suns courſe ; which is, when the grain of the wood, run- 
ning from the bottom to rhe rop of the tree , winds it ſelf from the right 
hand to the left. From this perhaps they believe this tree very acceptable 
to the Sun, which under the image of Thor they worſhip with all imagi- 
nable devotion, The piece of wood they make ir of, muſt be of the roct clefe 
aſunder , and made hollow on one fide, upon which they ſtretch a skin: the 
other ſide, being convex, is the lower part, in which they make two holes, 
where they put their fingers to hold ir. The ſhape of the upper ſide is oval, 
in diameter almoſt half anell, very often nor ſo much ir is like a kettle 
drum , but nor altogether ſo round, nor ſo hollow ; neither is the skin 
faſtned with lirtle iron ſcrewes , bur wooden pegs. I have ſeen ſome ſowed 
with the ſinews of Rain-dears. Olaus termed the drum very imptoperly an 
anvil , tho I believe he only meant by this a drum, as will appear here- 
after. This perhaps made the Engraver miſtake , who made a Smith's anvil 
for it , placing a Serpent and a frog upon it, with a Smith's hammer by. 
The Leplanders vſe only a drum, which perhaps becauſe they beat it with 
a hammer, was by Olawus called an anvil. They paint upon the skin ſeveral 
pictures in red, ſtained with the bark ofan Alder tree, They draw near 
the middle of the drum ſeveral lines quite croſs, upon theſe they place thoſe 
Gods, to whom they pay the greateſt worſhip , as 7hor the chief God, with 
his atrendance, and Storjunkar with his : theſe are drawn on the top of the 
line ; after this they draw another line parallel to the former, only half 
croſs the drum, on this ſtands rhe image of Chriſt with ſome of his Apoſtles, 
Whatever is drawn above theſe two lines repreſents birds, Stars, and 
the Moon ; below theſe they place the Sun , as middlemoſt of the Planets, 
in the very middle of the drum, upon which they put a bunch of brazen 
rings when they beat it. Below the Sun rhey paint the' terreſtrial things, 
and living creatures as Bears, Wolves, Rain-dears, Otrers, Foxes, Ser- 
pents-aS alſo Marſhes, Lakes, Rivers, 4c. This is the deſcription of the 
drum according to Sam. Rheen, of which this is the pidure, 
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The Explication of the Figures. 


In the Drum A. a markes They, b Thors Servant. C Storjnnkare. d bu Servant, e Birds. 
f Stars. g Chriſt. h his Apoſtles. i a Bear, k a Wolf. | a Rain-deer. m an Ox. n 
the Sun. 0 4 Lake. p 4 Fox. q a Squeril. r a Serpent. 


In the Drum-B. 4 denotes God the Father. b Feſms Chriſt. c the Holy Ghoſt. d S. John. 
e Death. f a Goat. g a Squeril. h Heaven. 1 the Sun. | a wolf. m the fiſh Siik, 
n 4 Cock, o Friendſeip with the wild Rain-deer. p Anundus Eerici ( whoſe Drum this” 
was) killing a Wolf. q Gifts. r an Otter, \ the friendſhip of other Lapps. t a Swan. Uu 
a ſign to rry the condition of others, and whether a diſcaſe be incurable. x 4 Bear. y 4 
Hog. 8 @ Fiſh. Y one carrying a Soul to Hell. 


I have 
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I have obſerved that ſeverall of their drums have nor the ſame pictures 
upon them, I have three very different ; one, which is here ſer down, 
marked by the lerrer B. They are deſcribed differently by Zornews , in wet 
the figures are diſtinguiſhed ſo as to refer to ſeveral places , of which there 
are chiefly three. In the firſt ſtands Noland, and other Countries of Sweden, 
which are placed on the South fide of Me drum, and are ſeparated by a line 
from the reſt, in this alſo is conrained the nexr great City , where they 
trafic moſt z as in the drums made at Tore, or Aiemi, there is drawn. the 
Ciry Torne, with the Temple, Pricſt, and Goverrour of the Laplanders, 
and many crhers with whom they have any cgncerns : as alſo theh igh- 
way that lies betwixt them and 7orne, by whicWMhey diſcover when their 
Prieſt, or Governour will come ; beſides other affairs managed in thoſe 
parts. On the North part, Norway is deſcribed with all that is contained 
in it. In the middle of theſe rwo ſtands Lapland, this takes up the greateſt 
part of the drum: in itare the ſeveral ſortgof beaſts that are in the Countrey, 
here they picture herds of Riin-dears , Bears, Foxes, Wolves, and all 
manner of wild beaſts , ro ſignifie when, and in what place they may find 
chem, If a tame Rain-dear be loſt, how they may get him againe. Whether 
the Rain-deers young ones will live. Whether their net fiſhing will be ſuc- 
ceſsfull. If ſick men will recover, or not. Whether women great with 
child ſhall have a ſafe delivery, Or ſuch, or ſuch a man will die of ſuch 
a diſtemper, or by what other ; and other things of the like nature which 
they are deſirous to know. I cannot give an account of the reaſon for this 
difference in the drums, unleſs it is thar ſome of them are made for more 
malicious deſigns , others again for each man's private purpoſe. Upon 
this account I believe, according to the nature of the buſineſs they inrend, 
they add, and blot out, and ſometimes wholly change the. figures. Rur that 
you may the berrer underſtand the diverſity of the drums, here are two 
repreſented to you, both which I had our of the Study of the Chancel- 
lour of rhe Kingdom. 
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The explication of the Figures. 


In the Drum C. 4 denotes Birds. b black Foxes, c Tinur,a God. & Thor, a God. 
e Thors hammer, f Storjunkare. g a wooden Idol. h his Servan. i a Star. k an Ox. 
1 x Goat. Mm 4 Star. n the Moon. © the San, Þ a Star. q axother Star. r a Wolf. 


The two greater Figures repreſent , one the upper, the other the lower 
{ide of the Drum, and ſo do alſo the two lefler. 


Beſides 
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Beſides theſe two drums, I had alſo a third given me by the ſame 
Lord of as great a fize as any that can be uſually mer with. 
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To theſe I add a fourth, given me by the Illuſtrious Baron Lieute- 
nant Henry Flemming , mark't with the lerter F. - 


Now there are two things required to fit the drum for uſe, an Index 
and a Hammer, that ſhews among the piRures the thing they enquire after, 
with this they beat the drum. The Index is the bunch of brazen rings 
mentioned before. They firſt place one grear ring upon the druin , then 
they hang ſeverall ſmall cnes upon that; the ſhape of the Index's is very 
different, for of theſe I have ane made of copper, of the bigneſs of a 
Dollar , with a ſquare hole in the middle, ſeveral ſmall chains hanging 
abour it inſtead of rings. Another hath an Alchymy ring, on which a 
ſmall round plate cf copper is hung by little chains. I have ſeen another 
alſo of bone, in the ſhape of the Greek A, with rings abour it ; and others 
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of a quite different make. I have deſcribed mine under the drums A, and 
B, by the mark G: but the common ſort of rings are of ccpper, and thoſe 
upon the Chancellors drums are alrogether ſuch. Some Writers call rheſe 
rings ſerpents, or brazen frogs, androads ; not that they reſemble them, 


| bur becauſe by them they: fignifie theſe creature , whoſe pictures they 


ofcen uſe in their conjuring, as ſuppoſing them very grateful and accep= 
table ro the Devil, The Laplanders call the Index 4rpa, or 2nbaas ; 
and make it indiiterently of any ſort of metal. The hammer they uſe in 
raiſing their familiars, is nor the Smith's; which was the errour of him 
thar drew it in Olaus Magn. bur is an inſtrument belonging only ro the 
Laplanders , and called by a peculiar name by rhem : it is made of a Rain- 
deers horn, branching like a fork, this is the head of the hammer, the 
orher parr ſerves for the handle. The inſtrument is placed under the rwo 
drums A. B. with the letter H, with the hammer they beat the drum, nor 
ſo much to make a noiſe, as by the drumming ro move the ring lying on 
the skin, ſoas to paſs over the pidures, and ſhew what they ſought after. 
This is the deſcription of the drum, with all irs neceffaries as it is uſed 
by the Laplanders that are ſubjed ro the Swedes ; the Finluppers alſo that 


| _ rhe Crown cf Danemarke, make uſe of drums ſomething diffe- 
r 


t in faſhion from the former ; yet however the difference is ſo ſmall, 
thar I believe their drums are not of a different kind from ours, but made 
only for ſome particular uſes. [ ſhall give an account of one of thoſe, de- 
«ſcribed in Wormus's Study , who ſaies that the Laplanders drum, which 
*they uſe in their magic , and by bearing which they diſcover thoſe things 
* they defired, 1s made of an oval piece of wood hollowed, in length a foor, 
*;n breadrh ten inches ; in this they make ſix holes, and put a handle to 
*;r, that they may hold in the lefr hand, whilſt rhey-beart ir with the other; 


* upon it they ſtretch over a skin, painted with diverſe rude figures , drawn 


*with blood,or red; upon this lies a piece of braſs, in the ſhape cf a Rhom- 
«hoides, ſcmewhat convexe , about two Inches in diameter, in the middle 
« of this, and at each corner hzngs a ſmall chain. The inſtrument,with which 
« they beat rhe drum, is of bone, ſix inches long, about the thickneſs of 
« 1 little finger , and made much like rhe Latine T, 

This inſtrument the Leplanders uſe for diverſe deſigns, and are of opi- 
nion that whatever rhey do ir is don by the help of this, For this reaſon 
they have it in great eſteem and reverence, taking ſuch care 1n ſecuring ir, 
that they wrap it with the Index, and hammer, up in a Lambskin, and 
and for its greater ſafety , lay it in ſame private place. Bur I think it an 
errour , to ſuppoſe them to lay jt in a Lambskin: forit is written in ſome 
places Loomskin , which ſignifies the skin of a bird that lives altogether in 
the water. They think ir ſo ſacred, and holy, thar they ſuffer no maid 
that is marriageable ro touch ir; and if they remove it from place to place, 
they carry it the laſt of all, and rhis muſt be don roo only by men ; or elſe 
they go with it thro ſome untrod way , that no body may either meet 
or follow them. The reaſon they give for their great care 1n this particu- 
lar, is , becauſe they believe if any one, eſpecially a maid rhat is marriage- 
able, ſhould follow the ſame way, they would in rhree daies rime ar leaſt 
fall into ſome deſperate diſeaſe, and commonly wirhour any hopes of re- 
covery. This they ſeem to veritie by many examples, pg we may give the 
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more credit to it ; and we have the leſs reaſon to doubt the truth of this, 
ſince the devil ſeverely commands his worſhip to be obſerved, and ſuffers 
not thoſe rites and cuſtoms he hath impoſed to be violated, ſo long as 
God is pleaſed to grant him this liberty. Now becaute it may happen ſome- 
times thar a woman may out of neceſſity be conſtrained to go that way, 
by which the drum hath bin carried, the devil is ſo favorable as to permir 
it without any danger, upon condition ſhe firſt offers a brazen ring to the 
drum. 

In the next place , becauſe they believe they can efied& very ſtrange 
things by the drum, we will ſhew what: they are , and the manner uſed 
to perform them. Theſe are three, belonging either totheir hunring , their 
facred affairs, or laſtly the enquiring into things far diſtant. I find four 
chiefly mentioned by another Writer , the firſt is , the knowing the ſtate 
of affairs in forreign Countries. The ſecond , what ſucceſs their deſigns in 
hand will meer. With rhe third, how to cure diſeaſes. The fourth , what 
Sacrifices their Gods will be pleaſed to accepr, and what beaſt each God 
deſires or diſlikes moſt. As to the way in making enquiries, it is nor the 
ſame among all rheſe artiſts. Bur rhe grear rhing they generally obſerve, 
is, to ſtretch the skin very ſtiff, which is don by holding ir to the ſh. 
The next is, that they beat nor altogether in the fame place, but rotMhd 
abour the Index ; rhen that rhey beat ſoftly ar firſt, preſently quicker, and 
continue this till rhey have effe&ed their intent. The drummer firſt lifes 
up the drum by degrees , then bears ſoftly abour the Index, rill it begins 
to ſtirr, and when it is removed ſome diſtance from irs firſt place to ei. 
ther ſide, he ſtrikes harder, till the Index points at ſomething, from whence 
he may colle& whar he ſought for. They rake care alſo thar as well he that 
beats the drum, as thoſe thar are preſent at rhe ceremony, ſhould be upon 
their knees. As to the occaſions of their beating thus, the later of thoſe 
is already diſcourſed of. Now we proceed to the reſt , the firſt of which is 
concerning thejr enquiries into things ated in remote parts. Thoſe who. 
deſire to know the condition of their friends , or atfairs abroad, whether 
diftant five hundred , ora thouſand miles, go ro ſome Laplander, or Fin- 
lander skilfull in this art, and preſent him with a linen garment, or piece 
of ſilver , as his reward, for ſatisfying fhemin their demands. An example 
of this nature is to be ſeen upon record, at Bergen, a famous Market Town 
in Norway , where the effects of the German Merchants are regiſtred ; in 
this place there was one Zohn Delling, Factor then to a German , to whom 
a certain Finlapper of Norway came with Fames Samaouſuend: of him Fohn 
Delling enquired about his Maſter then in Germany; the Finlapper readily 
conſenting to rell him, like a drunken man preſently made a great bawling, 
then reeling and dancing abour ſeveral rimes in a circle, fell ar laſt upon the 
ground, lying there ſometime as if he were dead, then ſtarting up on a 
{uddain , related to him al! things concerning his Maſter, which were after- 
wards found to agree to what he reported. There are many more inſtances 
of this kind: the moſt conſiderable , is one concerning a Laplayder , now 
living, who gave Zornezs an account of the Journey he firſt made ro Lap- 
land , tho he had never ſeen him before thar time ; which, altho it was true, 
Tornewus diſſembled to him , leaſt he mighr glory roo much in his deviliſh 
practiſes, and rely upon rhem , as the only means whereby he might attain 
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to truth. The autority of this man is ſo conſiderable, that it may gain cre- _ 
dit enough to the Story. As to the merhod taken in making diſcoveries, ir 
is very difierent. Olaus Magn, deſcribes it thus, the drummer goes into 
fome private room , acccmpanied by. one ſingle perſon , beſides his wife ; 
and by beating the drum moves the Index about , muttering at the ſame rime 
ſeveral charms , then preſently he falls into an extafte, and lies for a ſhort 
time as if dead in the mean while his companion takes great care, that no 
gnat, flie , or other living creature touch him ; for his Soul is carried by 
ſome 1!l Geziss Into a forreign Countrey , from whence it is brought back 
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 witha knife, ring, or ſome other token , of his knowledg, of what is done 


in thoſe parts, after this riſing up , he. relates all the circumſtances be- 
longing to the buſineſs that was enquired after ; and that they may ſeem 
O 2 certainly 
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certainly ſo, he ſhews what he hath brought from:thence. Petr. Claud. makes 
no mention either of the drum , charms , company , or thcſe things he brings 
with him ; bur fates he caſts himſelf upon the ground, grows black in the 
face , lying as if dead for an hour or two ; according as the diſtance of the 
place is, of which he makes en- 
quiry ; when he awakes he gives 
a full account of all affairs there. 
Ir is clear from what was ſaid 
before , that they made uſe of a 
drum; and tis obſerved that for 
this ſort of conjuring the lower 
part of the drum, whereby they 
hold it, was commonly ſhaped 
like a croſs, One of this make 
was given me by the Lord Henry 
Flemming,Colonel of a foot Re- 
giment in Finland, the Figure of 
It is in the page foregoing. They 
hang abour it ſeveral claws, and 
bones of the creatures they take. 
That ſeveral perſons alſo, as 
well men as women, are per- 
mitted to be preſenrat this cere- 
mony, is aſſerted by Sam. Rheen 
in his hiſtory , where .he ſales 
thar the drummer ſings a ſong, 
called by them Foiike, and the 
men and women that are pre- 
ſent ſing likewiſe,ſome in higher 
ſome in lower nores, this they 
call Dyura. NeXt as to the ca« 
ſting themſelves on the ground, 
there are various relations, ſome 
think them not really, bur only 
in appearance dead ; others are 
apt to believe that the ſoul de- 
parts from the body , and after 
ItS travell abroad,returns again. 
But without doubt this is falſe, 
for ir is impoſlible, for either 
man, or devil, to reſtore the ſoul 
to the body ir hath once lefr, So 
_ that I believe the devil only 
ſtifles the faculties of the ſoul for 
a time , and hinders [their operations. Now afrer the drummer falls down , 
he laies his drum as near as poſlibly on his head, in this poſture. 

Thoſe in the mean time thar are preſent, leave not off ſinging all rhe 
time he lies ſweating in this agony; which they do nor only to pur him in 
mind , When. he awakes, of the buſineſs he was to know ; bur alſo chat ov | 
might 
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recover out of this rrafice; yhich he would never do; (as rhey imagine) if 
they eirher ceaſed ſinging, or any ohe ftirred hit with their hand or foot. 
This perhaps is the reaſon why they ſuffer no flie; 6r any livinp creature 
ro touch him; and it is upon this account only that they warchhim ſb dili- 
gently, and not out of any fear they Have leaſt che devil ſhould take away his 
body ; whith opinion of Pextrrs is altogether falſe, It is uncertaih how long 
they lye in this manner , bur ir is comfibnily uccorditig as rhEplace where 
they make rheir diſcovery, is nearer or farther off ; bur the tithe never ex- 
ceeds 24 houres, ler rhe place F ar never ſo greit a diſtance. After he 
awakes he ſhews them ſome rokens to contirm their belief in whit he tells 
chem, This is the firſt and chiefeſt uſe they make of the drum. 

The next is, how to know the eveiit of their own concerns, and whar 
ſucceſs their hunting will have , or *tiy other buſineſs which they under- 
take, for they ſeldom venture on any thing , withour firſt conſultirig that. 
In order to the knowing this, rhey place the burich of rings on the pi- 
&ure of the Sun in the drutn ; then they beat, ſinging at the ſame time; 
if the rings go round towards the right hand, according to the Sans courſe” 
they promiſe ro themſelves good health, fortune , afid grear ehTreaſe both 


of men and beaſts; if contrary , towards the left, they exipedt ſickneſs and 


all rhe evils atrending on ill ſucceſs, We may eafily ground rhis' opinion of 
theirs upon the other menrioned above, where they believe the Sith the only 
Author of all productions. Wherefore when the Index moves according 
ro his morion, tr portends profperity by following his courſe', from whom 
they expe all the good they receive. This is" the way they take it all 
their more weighty affairs, as in 4 journey , huiting, renioving their ha- 
birations, or any ſuch like thing, of which fomething before, and more 
hereafter. Before they hunt they make particular obſervation which way 
the Index turns, whether Eaſt , Weft, North , er South ; and colte& from 
thence where their game lies. Other things for which the' drum is ſer- 
viceable , are , firſt, the diſcovering rhe nartire of difeafes , whether they 
ariſe from any diſorder in the body , or are cauſed by magic ; rhis being 
known , then ro find the remedy for them , which is aommonly by ſacri- 
fice to one or other of their angry Gods, but chiefly ro Storjunkar, who 
bears greateſt autority among rhem, and if nor appeaſed, leaves them fmall 
hopes of recovery. Wherefore the ſick perſon vows a ſacrifice , either of a 
Rain-deer , Bulf, Goar, or Ram, or ſomething of this kind to one of the 
Storimnhars, that ftands upon the mountains. The facrifice js nor left ro 
rhe diſpoſal of rhe fick man , bur muſt be made according to the direftions 


. of the drummer; for he is ſuppoſed to be the only min-able ro adviſe them 
' in this cafe, he firſt diſcovers Which of rhe Gods is difpleaſed, and whar 


ſort of facrifice is moſt acceptable to him , for' they refufe ſeveral, and rhe 
ſame alfo ar feveral rimes. But before the drammier appeafes rheir Gods, 
they give him « copper and a filver ring, purring them on his" right arm, 
ren he begins a ſong , and bears rhe drum, and all thar are prefenr joyn 
with him in a Chor ; after rhis according to the place, to which theIndex 
points , he direds them. Theſe are the things commonly done by the drum, 
The laſt rhing for which rhey think it neceſfary, 1s , the accompliſhing their 
wicked deſigns, as impairing mens health, or depriving thenr of rhehr lives; 
which is frequently enough practiſed among them, tho nor alrogerher fo 
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publicly as heretofore. | Some of them account this only unlawful , and ex- 
clude themſelves out of the number of. thoſe, which uſe it, thinking the other 
uſes of the drum toconſiſt chiefly in doing good.But however thismiſchievous | 
Arr continues ſtill roo much among,them. Several inhabirants of Xema in 
Lapland were apprehended in the year 1677, with drums, for this purpoſe 
ſo large , that they could nor be removed from thence, but were burnt in 
the place. Among thoſe Laplanders there was one four ſcore years of age, 
that confeſſed he was bred up in this art from his. childhood, who in. 1670 
upon ſome quarrell about a pair of mirg&ns , cauſed a Boar of; Kiema to 
be drowned in 2 CataraR, for which be was condemned-to die, and in order 
to that was to be carried in chains to the next town in Bothnia, bur in the 
Journy he contriyed fo by his art, that.on a ſuddain , tho he ſeemed well, 
and luſty , he died on. the ledge , which he had often foretold he would 
ſooner do, rhen fall into the Executioners hands. As to the ceremonies 
uled in this particular , either in their words, geſture, or any other rhing, 
I can give no account, finding none in thoſe writings, from whence I colle- 
Ged the reſt. The reaſon for this, I ſuppoſe; is, becauſe they rhemſeclyes 
keep this ſecret, as the great myſtery in their art; or that no one would | 
enquire into them, leaſt they ſhould be thought guilty of this damnable ſin. 

Having treated largely of.the drum , we come to the other parts of this 
art, to Which alſo belong proper ſorts. of inſtruments : the firſt is a cord 
tied with knots for the raiſing of wind, They , as Zerglers relares it, rye 
three magical knots in this cord ; when they untie the firſt , there blows 
a favorable gale of wind z when the ſecond, a brisket ; when the third, the 
Sea and wind grow mighty ſtormy , and tempeſtuous. This, that we have 
reported Concerning the Laeplanders, is by Olaus Magnus , and juſtly, re- 
lared of the Finlenders, who border on the Sea, and ſell winds to thoſe 
Merchants that trafic with them, when they are at any time detained by a 
contrary one. The manner is thus, they deliver a ſmall rope with three 
knots upon it, with this caution, that when they looſe the firſt , they 
ſhall have a good wind, if the ſecond, a ſtronger, if the third, ſuch a 
ſtorm will ariſe, thgt they can neither ſce how to dire& the ſhip, and avoid 
rocks, or ſo mueh as ſtand upon the decks, or handle the tackling. No other 
Writers mention this concerning the Zaplanders, and I am apt not to 
think it at all..probable, fince they live in an inland Country, bordering 
no where upon the Sea. Wherefore this properly belongs to the Finlappers 
in Norway. Now thoſe that are Skilled in this art, have command chiefly 
over the winds that blew at their birth; ſo thar this wind obeys principally 
one man, that another, as if they obtained this power when they firſt 
received their breath ; now as this belongs chiefly ro the Finlappers and 
Finlanders of Norway , ſo doth the ſopping of the courſe of ſhips, which 
is alrogether of the ſame nature. This is alſo attriburcd to the Laplanders, 
who according to the different atfeftion they have for Merchants , make 
the Sea either calmer, or more rempeſtuous. 

We come now to their magical Darts, which they make of lead, in length 
abour a finger; by theſe they execute their revenge upon their enemies, 
and according to the greatneſs of the injury received, they wound rhem 
with cankrous ſwellings , either in the arms, or legs , which by the extre- 
mity of its pain, kills them in three daies time. They ſhoot theſe darts 
ro 
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to whar diſtance they pleaſe, and.rhat fo right too ; that they ſeldoth miſs 
their aim. Olarxs Magnus reports the fame in his writivgs, which I: believe 
1s only a tranſcript of Zeigler's, the words being: the ſame, and withour 
doubt he follows him in this particilar as he hath in many others,- Bur I 
ſuppole they are both miſtaken, and miſrender'd them leaden darts, fince 
I can find no perſon in theſe rimes rhat hgo+s of any-ſuch; neither is there 
any mention made of them in any other writers, or by the -common People, 
who ſeldom omir. ſuch circumſtances as theſe in their relations, / Bux they 
might perhaps be miſtaken ir ſuppoſing them to be made of lead; by niis- 
underſtanding the word Skott, which' is common!y uſed for their explaz 
nation. For when either mar or beaſt is ſuddainly taken with a diſeaſe, 

by which their ſtrength fails, and they immediately periſh ; the common 

| People call rhis-rhat rakes them ſo Skott, that is a dart. This might make 
Zeigler think to be really ſome darr ; which the inhabitants are wholly 

ignorant of, and moſt among us believe theſe things to be effected by ſome 

orher means. Petrus Claudius cills it a Gan, which they ſend abroad: he likens 

it ro a flie ,, but ſaies it is ſotne little devil; of which the Fizlanders in 

Norway that excell moſt in this art, keep great numbers in a leathern bag, 

and diſpatch daily ſome of them abroad. Of theſe he relates a ſtory, thay 

happened in his time: an Inhabiranr cf Helieland, who is ſtill alive, going 

towards the mountains in Norway to hunt Bears, came toa cave under the- 
fide of a hill , where he found an image rudely ſhapen, which was the Idol] 

of ſome Finlander, near this ſtood a Ganeska, or magical ſatchel He opened 

this, and found in it ſeveral blewiſh flies crawhng abour, which they, call 

Gans, or ſpirits, and are daily ſent out by the Finlanders to execure their. 
deviliſh deſigns. But he ſeems to intimate no more by, this word Gaz ; then 

that very thing which endangers mens health, and lives. For he ſaies thar 

theſe Finlanders cannot live peaceably , except they let our of their Gan- 
eska or Gankiid, which 1s the ſatchel , every day one of the Gays, that is 
afly or devil: But if the Gan .can find no man to deſtroy , after they have _ 
ſent him out , which they ſeldom do upon no account atall , then he roves 
abour at a venture, and deſtroies the firſt thing he meets with ;_ ſometimes 
they coniniand it out to the mountains, to cleave rocks aſunder : however 
theſe conjurers will, for very trivial cauſes, ſend our rheir Gan to ruine 
men- This word Gan ſignifies no more then what Zeigler meant by his 
dart, for the term by which they expreſs irs going our is de Skinda ders 
Gan , that is, he as it were ſhoots out his 'Gaz like an arfow, for Skhiuda 
is only proper to the ſhooting out of an arrow. 

This is the third thing belonging to rheir magic , which they uſe as welt 
againſt one anorher as ſtrangers, nay ſometimes againſt thoſe thatSthey 
know are their equals in the art. Of this kind there happened a notable 
_ paſſage betwixt two Finlanders, one of which was called Asbioer'n. Gans. 

konge , from his great knowledge in the art, the other upon ſome _.finall 
difterence concerning their skill, or ſome ſuch trifle , would have deſtroyed 
Asbioern , but was ſtill prevented by his rog powerfull art, rill at laſt finding 
an opportunity, as A5bioern lay ſleeping under a rock , he immediately 
diſpatcht away a Gan, that cleft the rock aſunder , and.tumbled ir upon 
him. This happened in the time of Petrus Claud, not long before he wrore 
his Hiſtory. Some of the Conjurers are conrented only with the power to 
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expell that Gan out of men , orbeaſts, which orhers ſend. This is remar- 
kable among them, that they can hurt no man with their Gap , except they 
firſt- know his parents name. . > I? 

Now. all that the Finlanders and Finlappers of Nurway effe& by their 
Gan, the Laplanders do by a thing they call'7zr7e. This Zyre is a round 
ball , abour the bigneſs of a waſjput , or ſmall apple , made of the fineſt 
hair of 'a beaſt, or elſe of moſs, "very ſmooth; and ſo- light that ir ſeems 
hollow , its colour is a mixture of yellqw , green , and ath , but ſo thar the 
yellow may appear moſt. I had-one of theſe given me by 'M* 70hn Otto 
Silverftroem , Warden of the Colledge belonging to the metals, and Maſter 
of the Mines at Saltzburg and Frahlune. This is the figure of it. 


4 


This Zyre they ſay is quickened and moved by a particular art? ir is ſold 
by the Leplenders, ſo that he that buies it may hurt whom he pleaſes 
with it. They- do perſwade themfelves, and others , that by the Zyre they 
can ſend, either Serpents, Toads, Mice , or what they pleafe into any 
man; to make his torment the greater. It goes like a whirlewind, and as 
ſwift as'an arrow, and deftroies rhe firſt man, or beaſt , that ir lights on, 
ſo that it ofren miftakes. Of thefe we have too many inſtances in this time, 
which are too long to infert here: having therefore done with alt, or ar 
leaft the chiefeft matrers concerning their ſacred, and ſuperſtitious rites, 
or worſhip ; we proceed to other affairs. 
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CHAP: IL 
Of the Government of the Laplanders. 


E come now to their ſecular affairs, which are either public or 
Y private: we will treat firft of the public , ro which belong the form 
and conſtiturion of their Government. This in former times , before they 
were named Loaplanaers, was in this manner; they wereſubje& ro no neigh- 
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bouring Comtry, but were governed among themſelves, yet ſoas tobe 


ſubje& ro a King , they choſe our of their own Nation. Moſt of them, or at 
leaſt thofe which bordered on Norway , and dwelt near the Sea , were under 
this kind of Government , in the time of Haranld Harfager King of Nor- 
way, cotemporary with Ericw the Conqueror, King of the Swedes, this 
was 900 years after Chriſt ; he conquered the greateſt part of Norway, 


except theſe Finlenders, The King that reigned over them at that time, 
Was 
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was named Mottle. This account, was queſtionlefs taken from Horelds ex- 
pedirion into Biarmiq , and his ruining all that Ccuptrey , except. the part 
belonging to theſe Finlenders, In thoſe times rhe name of Laphoyders was 
neither 'uſed, nor known., as I have ſhewn elſewhere , bur they rerained 
that of cheir anceſtours ; which was alſe cammon to all of the ſame..cxtra.. 
ion. BY pays ny | 
_- » Their condition was not much altered , afrer that they took this name; 
which was when they firſt ſenr cur Coionies inte the inland Countries, 
on the farther part-of the mountains , which divide. Swed/and fram Norway. 
For they that went out had certainly ſome Leader , whom without doubr 
they choſe for King, after they had raken poſleſſion of thaſe Countries; and 
F believe they would ſcarcely ſubmir to any ather pywer whilf that he 
was living ,z and this ſeems the more probable, becauſe no one in thoſe 
daies Would undertake the conqueſt cf a company of poor beggarly fu- 
girives, who dwelt among Wcods and. Deſerts, in continual ſnow and 
the greateſt extremity of cold. This was the Mo/covites opinion of them, 
who tho they dwelt near them , ſcarcely knew their nature and diſpolition, 
and rhoughr 1t madneſs ro ſet upon them with a ſmall party , and an adyen- 
wee of lirtle profit, and leſs honour to raiſe an Army againſt a. Country 
uready diſtreſſed by poyerty. For this reaſon the Leplangers enjoied their 
own cuſtoms for a long time. The firſt King of Sweges that had any thoughts 
of conquering them was Leadulazs the great , who floriſhed abcyt the year 
1277, who becauſe it ſeemed difficult 10 bring them under the Crown of 
Sweden , promiſed thoſe that would underazake the conqueſt, the government 
over them. He thought it 100 expenſive to make a public war upon them, 
when they were to be dealt with as wild beaſts ;.yer however could not 
endure that a neighbouring ' People , dwelling almoſt in the heart ;of his 
Country , for they poſlefled at -that-zime as far as the. Bay of Bahnia, 
ſhonld refuſe obedience ro his Kingdom. Wherefore be thought upon the 
before mentioned projed, and propoſed great advantages 40 private perſons, 
upon which the Birkarls, their neighbours, readily engaged themſelves, 
and effected their enterprize noleſs ſucceſsfully. In this deſign, the plot 
of a particular perſon was moſt remarkable , as is .related by Friuxs , 
and recorded by John Burens. One ſingle man of the Birkarli went ro- 
wards. Lapland ro way-lay the Laplanders in their return from Birkala , 
( at this time no one inhabited .on the North ſide of that allorment ) 
and ordered his wife to cover him over with ſnow ,.in the middle , of the 
way where the Zaplanders muſt neceſſarily paſs over. him. They came in the 
night time , and by their paſſing over him he knew there were fifteen , 
which were the chief among them , and, zo whom-the .xeſt were in ſub- 
XGion ; when rhey.were-gone , he immediately. aroſe out.of the ſnow , and 
_ going ſome ſhorter way , ſer yupcn-rhem at unawares , as they paſſed by, 
one by one, which is their uſual way .im-rravelling, and.ſlew them one after 


.v another. None of: thoſe that followed perceived. the firſt men ſlain, it. being 


In the night cime., and -cach of them. ar ſome diſtance ;from .the others ; 
till the laſt man-finding his fellows killed , made a ſtout refiſtance ;but.rhe 
Birkarla by-the-affiſtance of his wife gor. the vidtory., and flew. him like- 
wife. Thus the moſt powerfull of them. being ſlain , .the reſt .readily ſub- 


'* mitted. Some think rhe Birkarli deluded them by a pretended truce, and 
that 
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that before it was expired, they aſſaulted them; not ſuſpeing then rhe leaſt 
danger } and killing ſeveral , ſubdued the Countrey , as far as the Norths 
ern any'Weſtern Oceans. We may eafily colle&-from rhe truce mentioned 
here ,'that' before their ſubjedtion ro the Swedes by the Bzrkarli,, there 
was ſome' kind of war berwixt both : beſides, it was ſhewn: above, thar 
Ladulaus could nor bring them under his Crown, This perhaps may-be 
Zeiglers meaning, when he deſcribes them as' a Warlike: People , and free 
for a great time, thar they alſo withſtood the Arms of Norwiy and Sweden; 
till they were forced ar laſt to yeildsz but whar Zeigler imputes' to their 
valour , proceeded only from the contemrt they were then'in,'as is" plaifi 
from the opinion the Moſcovrtes gave of them. And there is lirtle reaſon ro 
ſuppoſe the Swedes were not of the ſame, ſince they were overcome only 
by the allotment of B:rkala; and Ladulars did not conquer them our of any 
fear he conceived of their forces, but by ſleight, foreſeeing the ſmall advan 
tages he ſhould receive would nor quit the charges of an Army. Thus 
the Laplanders were brought in ſubjeion by the ſubtilry and expenceof 
private perſons. Abour the year of our Saviour 1277, the Birkarli had the 
autority over them ; yet fo as tro acknowledg their dependance on the 
King of' Sweden. Now whether all of rhem were thus overcome , as thoſe 
that lived beyond the mountains of Norway , near the Sea, which are rhe 
Finlanders, or Lappofinni, is ſtill in doubr , excepr we colle& ir from this; 
that all from the Northern and Weſtern Oceans were certainly ſubjeQed; 
But whatever diſpute'may ariſe concerning thar, it is manifeſt rhe Swedes 
, were the firſt Cenquerours of Lepland, but afrerwards the Norwegians and 
Moſcovites following their example, pur in alſd for a part ; thus they 
became ſubje& to theſe three ſeverall Princes. But to paſs by the others; 
the Swedes enjoyed, for ſome former ages , half rhe dominions from 7 143 
fiorden to Walangar, over the Lappofinni , or maritime Finlanders. This 
was given by Charles the I X, in his inſtruQions to his Embaſſadors, ſent 
to the King of Danemark, wherein he made it appear thar the Swedes had 
from former rimes , till then , enjoied half che rights, both ſacred and'c 
vill, wherher as ro tributes, puniſhments, men, or fiſherie , with the | 
Crowns of Denemark. and Norway. But the Swedes kept only: a third part 
from Malenger to Waranger , thoſe of Norway and Moſcony laying claim 
ro the other two, till in the year 1595, the Mo/covites, by a League, des 
livered up their part , but the Swedes alwaies poſſeſſed rhe mountainous 
and more neighbouring places from Ladulaus's time, for near four hundred 
years, and exerciſed rheir autority over them. The Government after the 
conqueſt was in the hands of the Birkerl:, according to the grant given 
them by Zadulaus, who ruled over thoſe that dwelt near the Bay of B»th- 
zia , impoſed raxes , trafficked with them , and received all rhe profit -of Þ 
the Salmon fiſhing, and all ether advantages arifing from them bur iy WF . 
acknowledgement ro the King, as Supreme, they paid a certain number MW 
of gray Squirrils skins. The Laplanaers, by common conſent , received; 
and honored the Bergchars, rhat is men of the mountains, or Birkazli, as 
their Governours, and paid them very rich skins, and ſeverall ſerts of fiſh; W 
both for their tribute to the King of Sweden, and their own proper uſt. 
Neither were there any other commiſſioned by the King in thofe times to / 
govern them , as will appear afcerwards. He, that was their Governcr was 
honored 
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honored by” them wirh the title of King ; his autority was confirmed by 
the Crown of Sweden , he wore a red robe, as the token of his Roialty ; 
now from this ſort of garment, by which rhe. Birkarli were diſtinguiſhed 
from 'others, it .is evident they. were. the firſt rulers in thoſe parrs ; and 
perhaps. only one governed: them , whilſt they dwelt near the Bay of Both 
nia, bur when: they enlarged their poſſeſſions farther into the Land, and 
were divided into' ſeverall Counties, each diviſion had its particular Go- 
vernor, And thaf'jt was ſo., is: manifeſted from the Letters of Gzſtavrs.the 
firſt ; where he-divides the Birkarli into: Zublians, Pythians, and Tor- 
nians, over which accordingly there were ſeverall Governors. It may pet- 
haps now be a diſpute', who theſe Birkarli were., by whom the Swedes 
ſubdued Lapland 3 Bureus ſaies they were the Inhabitants of the allotment; 
of Birkala, but.Ol4us Magnus is of a different opinion, and calls: rhem 
Bergchara, that:is, men of the mountains, from Berga mountain, and Charar 
or Karer men. What grounds he hath for this, he neither declares, nor can 
I eaſily imagine. - But I think them ſo ſmall that they will fad little credir 
any where ; for from whence jor from what mountains ſhould they be thus 
called 2: not: from:.#boſe of Norway , when at that time no body inhabited 


theres neither are there any other mounrains beſides rheſe, from whence 


they: ſhould. rake. this name : moreover, the Birkarli were. ſubjeds ro the 
Swedes , and converſed commonly with the.Laplanders. The public records 


| alſo:contradid this opinion, for in them rhere is no, merition of Berecharli, 


but Birkarlebee. Ir is yer clearer alſo from the Letters of Cnite Joanſon, 
written in Latine , in the. year-1318, where, he ſajes.in the Parliametir 
held at 7elge, berwixt the Helfengers and? Birkavlebaa'in. his preſence; there 
was iſſued out this Placart, dsc+ This ſerves to confbte Olavs. Ir is more 
evident that they came from Bi7kgla, 2n-allotment in Zavaſtia,and deſcribed 
in the Mapps. Next, as to-Gtſtavss the firft- mentionulg the Binkszli, in 
the foreſaid Lerters, as belonging, to ſevegall marches, vis. Lubla, Pitha, 


', and Zorn it was upon this-account - the Birkg7li; that deſcended from 


thoſe'of Tavaſtia, were placed in theſe ſeverall Towns ro govern the Lap- 
landers, and becauſe they only had rhe priviledge of commerce with them, 
they were called Merchants. They were uſed in the Summer ro buy thoſe 
commodities of the Merchants that came ga Bothnia, which were neceffary 
for the Laplanders, and in the Winter ,. when the Rivers and Lakes were 
frozen over, they carried them up into the Countrey. "This way of trafic 
was uſed by all the Inhabiranrs of Borhnia, bar perhaps only at firſt by 
one allotmenr,which growing populous, ſeverall cf the Inhabiranrs removed 
farther into the Countrey , and retained rhe ſame priviledge that was firſt 
granted by Ladalans, viz. that no one , bur they, ſhould claim any pri- 
viledges over the Laplanders, either as to the Government, tribute, com- 
merce , or any thing of this nature, which priviledges they for a long time 


_enjoied, as is confirmed by the Letters wrote by Caate Joan/on , in the 


time of King Smecke, in which it was provided that the B/rk.r1i ſhould nor 


5 be moleſted either in their paſſage to or from the Laplanders. This privi- 


ledge they maintained till Guſtaves the firſt > who made a Contrat with 
them ar Upſal on the 4 of 4pril 1528, concerning the yearly tribute they 
were to pay to the Crown , for the great advantages they received from 


the Laplanders. This tribute was only in reſpe&@ of the priviledges the 
| Q 2 Birbarli 
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Birkarli had from Ladulans's time till then ; theſe were fo largely granted, 
thar they ſetled them as hereditary upon rheir children , and none bur 
rhoſe defcended from the Birkarli could enjoy them. This Guftazws alſo 
confirmed according to the former grants made to their anceſtors, bur with 
this alteration thar they ſhould pay half as much more, as they did formerly. 
This Government the Birharli exerciſed over the Laplanders which they gor 
by ſubtility , had their autority from the King of Sweden; preſerved it in 
their own family , and delivered it down to their children for near 302 
years , till Guſftavas the firſt, by reaſon of their inſulting 'over the common 
People, deprived them of this ſtate; for when their riches encreafed they 
oppreſſed the poorer ſort, and extorted ſo much from-them rhar chey left 
them very little, but that which was worth nothing. Upon'this, complainr 
was nade tro Guffayns , who thereupon committed Henricus Laurantii to 
prifon , and confifcared moſt of his eſtate, raking rhenthe tribute from rhe 
Laplenders into his hands , and granted to all People ftee rrading with 
them. This 'Henricus Lanrentii was without doubt in rhar-rime the head of 
the: Birkarl/, and 1 believe rhe brother of David Laurentii, who, rogerher 
with "Jonas Nicolas, concluded the Treaty-with Gu#avus in the riame of 
the Birkarli, in the year 1528, for ſerling the rribute, and other affairs. 
From hence we may eolle& they loſt their privitedges, not long after rhis 
Contra&; now it was not only juſt ro deprive them of Tthofe priviledpes, | 
which they abuſed tn. opprefling orhers , bar prudent, as well from the }. 
jealouſy of roo gteara power granred 10 private perſons ever ſo large and N 
populous a part of the Kingdome,, as 'out of conſideration of irs wealth, 
which was more neceſſary to the Kings, for dtiving out the common enemy, 
ane cftabliſhing the Ringdomes libetry , rhen ro maintain the price of the 
Birkz# li, who beſides their injoſtice, were inconfiderable borh in number 
and ftrength. Gaftdvus rhe firſt having thus depoſed the Birkarli , fent Des 
puties to gather the rribute, and manage all things in the Kings name; the 
Deputies are @a!led by the Szexes, Lappfougder , by the Laplanders , Kos 
nunga Olmai , that'is the Kings men ; of rheſe there is mention made in the 
patent granred by Guſt«vus the'firſt to M* Michael, the firſt Prieft in Lap» 
land in 1559, the words are to this purpoſe, We command all the Inhabi- 
tants of Lapland, as. well Depwtics , as others, &c, Theſe had ar firſt the 
charge of all public affairs, as will appear in rhe following Chapter, as 


for colte&ing taxes, as executing juſtice among them. But afterwards, when | 


Charles the ninth divided rhe Countrey into ſeveral parts, and formed ir 
into better order, more were added to the former, for examining cauſes, | 
convieting of criminals, and other ſuch like things , rill at laſt the ſtate of Þ 
Government was little different from what it.is now. Next under the King, 
they have a Provincial Judge called by the Swedes , Lagman, under him one 


of rhe Senators, Underlagman , next an Interpreter of the Laws , Lag- ; ; 
leſaren , and divers others which enquire into cauſes, and do juſtice 3; then |} 
they have a Governour of the Provinee , Landzhefdingh , a head over the 


Laplanders, Lappafougten, their Officers who perform all other duties. 
In this manner the ZLeoplanders are now governed by the Swedes, 
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CHAP. XII 
Of the Fuditatures and Tributes of the 
Laplanders. | 
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AFTER the manner of their Government ; and the diſcipline they 
live under, we deſcend. ro thoſe affairs that are managed by it ; which 
belong eirher ro the Courts. of Judicature ,@r to the Tribure: I can ſcarce 
find any mention of the former. Their:own Kings, when they were a free 
Nation, exerciſed this autoriry ; and kept the juriſdiction in their own 
hands ; but when the Biz&arli ruled them , it depended altogether on their 
plefure. Zeigler makes no mention of any Judges among them, bur ſaies 
that if any diſpute happened that was dubjous , it waS referred to the Courts 
in Swedland; i ſuppoſe he means the more weighty controverſies, which the 
Birkgrli could not , or did not dare to decide. But theſe were very rare 
with them, for great crimes, as thefr ,, rapine,, murder ; adultery.,or ſach 
like are ſeldom committed , and ſcarce_known by. the Laplanders; They 
nveirher borrow nor lend-meny , being; content with whar they poſſeſs of 
their own , which are commonly the:occaſions of quarrels in other Naticns, 
and maintain fo many Lawyers, The chief {in they are guilty of; is their 
magical ſuperſtition , which fince their embracing Chriſtianity , is forbidden 
by rhe Laws, and ts nor ſo frequent as formerly. After thar G#favw the 
firſt had depoſed: the Birkarli, and given them Governors of their own; 
they lived under better diſcipline , and greater diligence was uſed iniſeeing 
Juſtice done , but Charles the ninth was the firſt' that took care: to' have 
them inſtrudted/in the Swediſh Laws , and that they-ſhould regulate them- 
felves accordingly. This: charge was giyen by the ſame King in bis inſtru- 
Rions to-Lavrentins Laurentii, Governor of Lapland,dated from Stockholm 
on the 10% of OR. 1610, wherein he_commanded him to govern thoſe of 
Uma, Pitha, and Luhla, according to the Swediſh-Laws, andro proted thent 
from all injuries There are at preſent in Lapland three Governors, and 
25 many Courts 'of- Judicature ; the firſt is called Anundſſeenſe, or Anger= 
manſan , the other V hmenſion, Pithenſian and Luhlenſian , the other is" the 


| Toinenſiattand Kiemenfian. Over theſe are particular Governors, who jn.the 


Kings name paſs Sentence, but in the preſence of-a: Judge and a- Prieſt; 
where it is-obſervable thar-they added Prieſts tg the Governors; to reſtrain 
them froni doing injuſtice. by the autority. of their preſence! Now as to 
the time when theſe-Courts were called;irt is a doubt 4:bulg1 believe ir was 
ar the Fair times, when they-mer abour all' public bufineſs';'this.-w4s com- 
monly rwice'jn- year, 557 in Winter and Summers according-to an- order 
of Charles the ninth's; Itis now in January and Februdry; They were held 
in the ſame places where they kept their Markets and Fairs, which were 


determined in each particular County » as will ka by and by. TT 
Sow 
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Now we come to the Tribute they paid , which at firſt was only skins 
of beaſts , paid not by the Laplanders , bur rhe Birkarli, yet only as an ac- 
knowledgement of their ſubjeQtion ro the Crown of Swed-y. Bur calls 
it naogra timber grarskin, graoshin ſignifies gray Squirrils skins , of which 
color the Squirrils were conſtantly in the Winter ; timber denores the num- 
ber of the skins, which were fourty , tied rogether in a bundle. Ir is un- 
certain how many of theſe bundles the Birkar gave , burin- the Contrat 
with Guſtavus the firſt , thoſe of Lubla and Pitha were engaged to pay 8, 
which makes in all 360 skins, befides rwo Martins skins. Thoſe alſo of Torne 
were taxedwith rhe ſame number;and ſhortly after this number was doubled, 
by an agreement made in 1528, Burt after the Birkarli had loſt their pri- 
viledges, for the forementioned reaſons, and the King received rhe taxby 
Commiſſioners for himſelf, it is very probable ſome more alteration were 
made. In the year 1602 they paid inſtead of skins every tenth Rain-deer, 
and one tenth of all their dried fiſh; which is clear from the commands ' 
given 'by Charles tcohis Deputies Olaus Burman and Henry Benegt/on , at 
Stockholm on the 224 of 7uly in the ſame year, to require the tribute in 
this manner, that ſo the Laplanders might know what and how much they 
were to pay : for it ſeems that from Gvſtavns- the firſt's time, till then, 


the Governors uſed no conſtant method in raifing it, but ſometimes de- F 


manded $kins , at other times orher ſorts of goods that ſeemed moſt neceſ- 
ſary for. prefenr uſe; fo that by this uncertainty the tribute grew very heavy 
upon the Inhabitants, and theif! Governors took occaſion from it to exa& 
what they pleaſed under prerence' of 'the phblic account, for their own 
proper uſes. Yet this cuſtom continued not long, being thought perhaps too 
burthenſome to' the Liplenders , and'very prejudiciable to their herds z 
wherefore it was ordered in 1666; that every one which was then 17 years 
of age, ſhould pay either two Bucks, or three Does out of their herds of 
Rain-deers, and eight pound of dried fiſh; as alſe every tenth Fawn out of 
their ſtock; and every renth tun from their fiſhery. This tax was alſo im- 
poſed on the Birka7li that had any trafic with them. This order was kept 
a long while,and renewedagain by the ſame King in 1610. The tribute they 
Pay at this time 'is either mony, Rain-deers, or $skins, cither plain or fitred 
up for uſe. Theſe they pay according to rhe largeneſs of the Provinces in 
which they dwell , rhe largeſt of which , they fay+, are cen hee] skatt , that 
is , they pay the full rribure; the leſſer een half 5+ att , that is, half tribute; 
and ſo likewiſe for the reſt. He that pofſeficth a Province of the whole tri- 
bute, pays-two Patacoons , which they call Skattadater, and others that have 
lefſer poſſeſſions and half tribure, give one Patacoon; thoſe which want mony, 
pay fiſli or skins, whichare commonly of Foxes or Squirrils, of theſe 5o, 
of the orhers one with a pair of Lapland ſhoes, are equal to a Patacoos : 
two pounds alſo of dry fiſh are of the ſame value ; now to every pound of 
dried fiſh-rhey allow five over, becauſe ſo much is commonly loſt in the 
drying. They call this pound with irs addition Skattpund, that is the pound 
for rribute. 'They value their Rain-deers at 3 Dollars a piece, and pay the 
renths of them, not each family, but every hundred. I have ſer the prices 
down here, becauſe if any one had rather keep his Cattel, he can be forced 
to no more .then after this rate. Now concerning the tenths rhey pay of 
Skins , every houlſholder is raxed one whire Foxe's skin, or a pair of Lap- 

land 
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land ſhoes ; if he hath neither of theſe, half a pound of dried Jack. This i5 
che Tribute yearly received by the Crown of Sweden from Lapland, of which 
the greateſt part is commonly by the Kings gracious faves allowed for 
the maintenance of their Prieſts, as. was thewn in another place. Now 
becauſe ir is ſo far both by Sea and Land, before theſe commodirits caf 
be brought tb the Kings Storchouſes, beſides rhe ordinary rax they give 
a pair of Lapland ſhoes , which rhey call Haxapalks , that is rhe price for 
carriage. This is all they pay ro the King of Sweder , but befid?s rhey are 
iributary to the Crown of Danmark, and the great Duke of Moſcovy, nor 
as Subjedts to theſe Princes , bur upon the account of their receiving ſes 
veral advantages from their Doninions in their hunting and fiſhing. Thoſe 
thar are thus, are all the allormenrs oÞ@707na beyond rhe mountains, who 
by reaſon of the, liberty they have to bring down their Cartel from the 
mountains into the vallies in the Summer time, near the Sea ſhore 5 and 
taking the opportunity from thence of fiſhing, are raxed by the Daries, bur 
not at above half the rate that they pay ro the Swedes. Theſe allotments 
are called Hoxtokeine, Aujouara , Teno, and Vtziockri. The Lapla;ders alſo 
bf the allotment of Enare in Atemi, are in the ſame condition , who for 
fiſhing aud hunting pay both to the Danes and Moſcovites as well as to rhe 
Swedes : to the firſt one half, to the orhera third parr of what the Swedes 
receive. The tribute was in former rime gathered when the Governor pleaſed; 
but afterwards only in the Winter, againſt which time it was all brought 
into Storehouſes , each County having its proper place for that purpoſes 
Bur when the place for their Markers and Fairs was determined , the Go- 
vernor came thirher and received it, which courſe they till take in this 
" buſineſs, That rhis was alſo rhe rime for receiving ir, will appear from the 
account I ſhall give of their Fairs in the next Chapter. 


eco, — _ 


CHAP. XIV. 


Of the Laplariders Fairs, and Cuſtoms 
in Trading. 


——__—__— 


{ H a T we may not yet leave the Public .concerns of the Lapld;ders; 
' of which we have treated, let us proceed in the next place to conſider 
their Fairs and common Markets, in which what Cuſtoms they anciently 
uſed is not ſo well known. Paulus Fovins ſaies that among the Laplanders 
he that had any thing to ſell , after he had expoſed his Wares, went his way 
and left them, and that the Chapman coming , and taking what was for 
his turn, left in the place the full value thereof in white furrs or. skins; 
The reaſon why they did not ſpeak and bargain with their Chapmen ; he 
ſaies Was, becauſe rhey were a ruſtic People , extreamly fearful , and ready 
to run away from the very ſight of a ſhip, or ſtranger. Others, that are of 
a more probable opinion ; confeſs indeed thar they uſed no words in their 


trading , but that it was not our of ruſticiry , want of cunning, or the like; 
R > bye 
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bur becauſe they had a language quite different from others, andfopecu- 
lar to themſelves, that they could neither underſtand, nor be underſtood of 
their neighbours - ſo rhar it was rather the barbariſm, and roughneſs of 
their ſpeech, then manners, that made rhem uſe this dumb way of trafik ings 
Burt of their language we ſhall rrear in irs proper place. | | 

Concerning their trading with their neighbours, it is maſt certain thar 
it was performed without words , by nods and filenr geſtures: neither was 
it properly a buying and ſelling ( for they did nor of old uſe eirher gold 
or ſilver ) bur rather an exchange of one commodity for another. So thar 
whereas Zieglerus tells us they did permutatione ox pecunia commercia agere, 
we may juſtly doubt whether ir be nor rather to be read zec preunia, ( un» 
leſs happily he intend pecznia in rhe primary ſenſe, and hath more reſpect 
to the original of the word, rhen to the acception now in uſe. ) And truly 
this way of exchange among rhem, in thoſe ancient times, was nolefs then 
neceſſary z when indeed, as well rhe neighbouring Countries, as the Lap- 
landers were quite ſtrangers ro any current mony z and this we may un» 
derſtand from the Swedes, among whom there were 1n thoſe daies either no 
coins at all; or elſe only ſuch as had bin tranſported out of Zz»gland and 
Scotlard, the uſe of the Mint being then utterly unknown in rhar Country. 
And if at thar time there was no mony in Swedlend, it is certainly no great 
wonder there ſhould be none in Laplard. Bur neicher in afrer rimes, and 
when they were under the Juriſdicion of the Birker li, could the Loplenders 
come to the uſe of mony ; for they that were Lords over them , monopo- 
lizing the whole trade to themſelves, did not give them mony for their com- 
modiries, bur fuch other merchandiſe, as their Country ſtood in need of 
In fine to this very day the Laplanders know no other mony: bur the Pa- 
tacoon and half Patacoon ; other coins whether of copper, ſilver, or gold, 
they do nor ſo much value, which will give us to underſtand that the uſe of 
mony among them cannot be of any long date, for the Patacoon is bur. of 
later daies, and was never known before rhe diſcovery of the Mine in the 
Vale of Foachim. 

Theſe Patacoons they value ſingly at 2 onces of ſilver a piece, whence ir 
appears thax as they. had no other mony , ſo neither did this paſs' currant 
among them, bur.only by weight, andas if ir were-in the Mafs : and I be- 
leive was not atall in uſe, untill they were forced to pay tribute in that 


kind, of which I have diſcourſed before, and ſhewed that it was bur of ; 


late inſtirured. But what Damianus means by his permutatione fantum anno- 
nam & pecuniam acquirunt , we cannot fo eaſily guefs; for: we do not ſay 
that men barter and deal by exchange when mony is paid for: a commodity: 
for to what end ſhould thoſe People ſeek after getting mony:, which: wasin 
uſe neither among themſelves nor their neighbours; ſo thar:perhaps here 
alſo we ought to read zec pecrmiam., and then the ſenſe runs, trhar they were 
not ſo ſollicitous- in gerting mony, as in providing the more neceffary things 
of life : alrho neither is rhat true which he delivers of their proviſions , as 
will appear from whar follows, 

Bur- whatſoever Damianris means. ir is moſt certain that in-all their com- 


merce they .did bur exchange one thing for another; and rhat to this day rhe + 


ſame cuſtom.remains among them, who are now concern'd for no more mony 
then whar is ſufficient to pay their tribure. Only if there is any commodity 
among 
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among them of great and extraordinary value, that indeed is to be bought 
with mony. | | > 

Their cuſtom is now, not as formerly”, to bargain by ſigns and nods, 
bur either they uſe ſpeech, ( for there are many of them now that are 
Skilled in thar of their neighbours) or Interpreters, of which there are 
plenty enough among them. They with whom they trafic are for the moſt 
part their neighbours , on the one ſide the Swedes and Nerwegians, on the 
other the Finlanders, Ruſſians, and Moſcovites. Neither was it otherwiſe 
in old times, unleſs when they were under the power of the Bizkazli, who 
endeavouring to ,get all the rrade into their own hands, did more narrowly 
watch thoſe that were nigheſt Swedez, that ſo they might exclude all bur 
themſelves from trafficking in any part of Lepland. The pawer that we 
read was given the Birkarli over the Laplanders by Ladulaus the great 
King , I ſuppoſe , chiefly conſiſted in this ; for the other ſpeciall rights and 
priviledges, whieWthey and their anceſtors for a long rime poſſeſſed , Ge 
Banus the firſt hath ſer down, as I have in another place declared. 

And this we may alſo gather from the prohibition of Charles the ninth, 
denying the Birkarli the priviledge of rrafficking in Lapland, as they had 
Formerly done, The words of the injun&ion publiſhed in the year 1602 
are to this purpoſe s 4nd we do utterly forbid the Birkarli any more to trade 
for skins or other commodities, as they have formerly uſed. Before this time 
therefore they were either the only, or chief Merchants in Lapland, whi- 
ther when they had brought their merchandiſe, they went round the Country 
purchaſing all the skins they could, of which afterwards they made grear 
ſums of mony. And this they continually did trill the time of GuFavus rhe 
firſt, when that priviledge began to be denyed them ; by which they were 
, grown ſo rich and powerfull , and whar is the common conſequent thereof, 
proud and haughty. | 

Bur neither could GnFavuws provide againſt all rheir arts and evaſions ; 
for tho he took from them all power over the Laplanders, yer they being 
berter skilled in the commodities of the Country and conſtiturion of the 
People then others , did ſtill, tho nor ſo openly , keep correſpondence and 
trafic with them, till in the year 1602, in the time of Charles the ninth, 
they were forbid by the forementioned injundion, at any time, or in any 
place, to hold any commerce with them , and the monopoly ofall skins was 
annext to the Crowns a certain rate being ſer at which they were to be 
ſold. The words of the Edic are thus : © Whatſoever skins are found in 
& Lapland, we do command and enjoyn our Governors to buy up for our 
« uſe, according to the ſtature and rate in that caſe provided. And this 
was alſo again enforced in rhe year 1610, only in this there was a clauſe 
# inſerted, that the skins of E/kes ſhould be brought into the Kings ztreſury 

 grats. The clauſe runs thus : © And we do command all Laplanders in our 

| © name to bring to our Governors all ſaleable skins, for which they ſhall 

- return the worth in other commodities, as is by ſtatute provided z bur 
« the skins of Ekes they ſhall ſeize upon for cur uſe , not giving any con- 
« fideration for them; if any man ſhall rake rhis beaſt, ir ſhall be law- 
« full for him to keep the fleſh for his own private uſe , but the skin ſthall 
&« belong to Us and our Crown. But their trading is now grown more 


general, and they have of late years learned to deal + ih and openly 
| ; with 
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with other Nations ; for they that dwell among the mountains that divide 
Norway and Swedland, deal both with the Norwegians and Swedes , and they 
that live more Northerly and Eaſterly with the Ruffians and F:nlanders. 

Bur I come to the commodities themſelves , which Fovirs ſaies are only 
white skins, or furrs , called Ermines. Zieglerus reckons filhes alſo, of 
which they have ſo great draughts, that they are forced to keep them in 
trunks and ponds till they can tranſport them into Norzhbothnia and Ruſfis 
alba. But there are ſeveral other ſorts of skins , which Olaus Magnus Come 
prehends under a more general term, and calls pelles pretio/as. Sams Rheen 

gives us this catalogue of them, the commodities of the Laplanaers are, Rain- 
- deers, skins of Raindeers, skins of black, yellow, blew , white Foxes ; skins 
of Orters, of Gluttons, or Badgers, of Martins, of Beavers , of Squirrils, 
of Wolves, and of Bears , Laplandiſh garments, Boots , ſhoes, Gloves, dried 
Pike , and Cheeſes of Rain-deers. With theſe commodities the Laplanders 
traffic for Silver , Patacoons , Wollen and linnen Cloth}, Copper, Alchi- 
my, Salt, Corn, Bulls hides, Sulphur, Needles and Pins, Knives, Spirit 
of Wine, and which is more ſtrange for Tobacco, of which as I ſaid bes» 
fore they are great admirers. 

Upon all theſe things as was but now declared , there was a certain rate 
ſer by Charles the ninth, according to which they were to be bought up 
for the uſe of the Crown; and rhe ſame cuſtom is ſb far yer obſerved, thar to 
this very day , with whomſoever they deal, they have a certain eſtimate, 
whereby they prize both their own and others commodities : the propor- 
rion of which rates is according to the Patacoon, or which is the ſame thing 
with them , 2 ounces of ſilver. For example, an ordinary Rainedeer they 
value ar 2 Patacoons, or 4 ounces of filver, the skin of a wild Rain-deer 
at one Patacoon and :, or 3 ounces of ſilver; the skin of a tame male 
Rain-deer at one Patacoon , bur if caſtrated, at = of a Patacoon, and if a 
female at =. Solikewiſe an ordinary Fox skin is worth a Patacoon, 40 gray 
colored Squirril skins are valued at the fame price, which number of thoſe 
$kins they call timber. The skin of a Martin at the ſame price, 3 white Fox 
skins art the ſame price, a Bears skin is worth 2 Patacoons, and a Wolves 
skin as much, an ordinary Laplandiſh garment, which they call Mudd, 
is worth 3 Patacoons, a pair of Boots half a Patacoon , and 4 pair of ſhoes, 
4 pair of gloves, and one pound of dried Pike, each of them are valued ar 
the ſame price. | ſe | 

Now on the other fide, of the commodities for which they traffic, an 
ell of ordinary cloth , commonly called Sileſian or Tangermyndenſe , they 
eſteem at the rate ofa Patacoon, or 2 ounces of ſilyer; 3 pound of Copper 


*atthe ſame rate, and one tunn of corn at 2 Patacoons and =, or 5 ounces. 
of ſilver, 2 pound of Salt ar - of a Patacoon, 10 yards of courſe cloth, : 
ſuch as we call home-ſpun, and they call Waldmar, is worth a Patacoon,.. 


a Can of ſpirit of Wine halfas much , but if they chance to light upon any 


commodities of a lower price, they value them by gray colored Squirril | 
Skins , proceeding from one to To, which number of skins they call 4tog, 


and value at = of a Paracoon, and theſe are the commodities that drive 
the trade between the Swede and Lapland:y. Burt to thoſe of Norway they 
arty all ſorts of coverlets, made of the skins of Rain«deers, alſo the beaſts 
themſelves, their $kins and cheeſes, and the feathers of Birds ; moreover 

thoſe 
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thoſe things for which they trade with the Swedes, are Copper and Alchimy 
veſſels , ordinary cloth woven by the Swediſh Boors, theſe they change for 
Bulls , and Cows, whoſe milk they live on in the Summer, and on their 
fleſh in the Winter, alſo for Goats and Sheep, out of whoſe skins they 
make theniſelves coverlets, for ſilver, for the skins of black Foxes, and 
Otters , for woollen blankets, and for fiſh , which they ſel! again to the 
Swedes, as Herrings, dried Codfiſh, Skails , and ſuch like. Johannes Tor- 
neus comprehends them in a ſhorter catalogue, rhe Laplanders, ſaies he, 
traffic with thoſe with Norway and Bothnia, Subjets of the Crown of 
Sweden, for ordinary woollen cloth , linnen cloth of both ſorts , as well the 
fineſt as courſeſt, for corn., bread, braſs, iron, and all ſoris of Country 
urenfils. Bur above all things ir was their chiefeſt care to ger beaſts out of 
Norway , Which in the Autumn, they uſed to Sacrifice to their Idols, 
Whether there were anciently any ſer places or times in which they did 

trade, I cannot certainly pronounce , tho Olaus Magnus, Lib. 4. Cap. 5, 
ſeems to affirm it, and ſales, there were certain ſet places, ſome in open 
fields , and ſome upon the Ice, in which they did every year keep their 
Fairs, and exhibir to the public view what they had by their own induſtry 
gained , either at home or abroad. But for all this he proceeds not to tell 
us where thoſe Fairs were kept, or where thoſe places were. And Charles 
the ninth forbidding the Birtarli continually, and ar all times to make 
their circuits round the Gountry , did nevertheleſs appoint 'certain times 
and places, in which, as ar public Fairs , all rraffic ſhould be free and open 
as well to them as orhers. The words of the Edidt publiſhed in the year 
1602 I will give you, which run thus : ** Wherefore ſeeing we have for- 
& bidden the Zirkarll ro trade in Lapland, according to rheir old cuſtom, 
& 2nd in manner aforeſaid , We do will and command'to be appointed two 
&« Fairs every year in every Province, one in the Winter, the other in 
« the Summer , as it ſhall ſeem moſt convenient, and We do will and com- 
& mand our Governors tÞ take care thar certain fit places be looked our, in 
« which theſe Fairs may be kepr, and toappoing ſer times , at which moſt 
©« conveniently as well all Laplanders, Birkarlians, Moſcovites, as others, may 
© reſort unto them. Furthermore our Will and pleaſure is, that each Fair 
«aſt for wo or three weeks, during. which rime, it ſhall be lawfull for 
* every one to make ſuch bargains as may be moſt for his own profit. And 
« we do alſo command our Governors, rhat certain Boothes and Sheds be 
« providedafter the moſt convenient manner. Now by all this it may appear 
that in former times there were no ſuch things either obſerved or known, 


| ſeeing the King here ſpeaks of them as firſt inſtituted by him ; neither in- 


deed in the Edit it ſelf doth he ſer down any certain time or place, but 
names them only as things intended, and which he leaves to the diſcretion 
of his Governors , Which alſo Andr, Burews ſeems to intimare was per- 
formed , when he ſaies that when they were to pay their rribure , they were 
at a Certain time and in certain places gathered rogerher,as into a Store- 
houſe, where thoſe Merchants, we before called Birkar1:, exhibited their 
wares. Burt now he alſo leaves us in the dark as to a certainty either of 
time or place, ſo that it may ſeem theſe Fairs and conſtitutions did not 
find ſo good ſucceſs as it was hoped they would , untill ar length the 
Queen Chr ifina taking the buſineſs into a Is » brought it rogreater 

2 Per- 
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perfe&ion, There is an Edidt of hers, publiſhed in the year 1640, in which 
two Fairs are appointed, one at Arfwisjerf in January, the other at Ariepleg 
ro be kept in February. The words are to this purpoſe : © Furthermore 
* We have given and granted, and by theſe preſents do give and grant 2 
* ſolemn Fairs, one at 4r7fwisjer fon the Feaſt of the Converſion of S. Pal, 
« being the 25 of Fan. the other at Arieplog on the Feaſt of the Puritica« 
« tion of the B. V. Mary, being the 24 of February , each to be held for 
« 3 daies, at which times it ſhall be lawfull for the Pithenſes and all 
&« Laplanders to exerciſe all ſorrs of traffic, and theſe Fairs ſhall firſt be 
&© holden the next year 1641. From this time they began to be more dili- 
gently obſerved, and are kept upon thoſe Feaſts ro this very day , for in all 
Provinces there are every Spring 3 Fairs kept; rhe firſt in Lapmarkia Vmen. 
fis upon the Feaſt of the Epiphany, the 24 in Lapmarkia Lublenfis on the Con. 
verſion of S. Paul, rhe laſt in Lapmarkia Pithenfis, Tornenſis, and Kimenſis on 
the Feaſt of the Purification, Theſe are the Fairs which Chri/ſt;ma infti- 
ruted, only that in Zenfis I beleive was obſerved from the time of Charles 
the ninth, and the rather becauſe that Lapmark is nigheſt Swedland. Into 
Norway they reſort and keep Fairs twice a year, the firſt ar Midſummer on 
the Feaſt of S. John, the other in the Autumn on the Feaſt of Simon and 
Fude, or All-Saints day, And fo much for the times and places of their 
Fairs. | 

As for their way of dealing they were of old in all their bargains very 
faithfull and juſt, tho Damianus @ Goes ſeems to note ſome craftineſs in 
them , and ſaies they were very cunning in all their rradings. And Sam. 
Rheen in plain terms call them cheats, and ſaies they were ſo deceitful, rhat 
one that did not know all their tricks, could hardly eſcape being over- 
reached by them, ' So that we may ſuppoſe thar as long as others dealr 
fairly with them, ſo long they were truſty and faithfull , bur in after times 
coming to learn how others had ſerved them , by underſtanding how they 
had been cheated formerly , they themſelves learned ro deceive others. | 
But of this we have ſpoken before: and theſe thing may ſerve to give us Þ 
ſome lighr into their cuſtoms in trafficking. 
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CHAP- X V. 
Of the Language of the Laplanders. 


N the former Chapter we told you that the Language of the Laplanders F 

was ſuch as did very much differ from that of their neighbours, our next 
buſineſs ſhall be, as well as we can, to diſcover what it is. Now what- 
ſoever is received, uſed, commonly , and publikly ſpoken in any Country: 
is certainly a Language , bur of this of the Laplanders, Zieglerus in general F 
obſerves only that ir was peculiar to themſelves, and nor underſtood by 
their neighbours. Damianus ſpeaks more plain, and accuſes them of bar- 
bariſm and roughneſs of ſpeech. Our modern Writers ſay their =_ 152 
confuſed miſcellany of the Language of their neighbours , and thar ir _ 
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called Lingua Lapponica, quaſi corraſa, eet Leppatſpaock, and that itis made 
"up of many other Tongues, as of that of Finlanders and Swedes , as for 
inſtance ; the Laplanders ſay tour , the Swedes, floor ; the one Salug, the 
other /alizh., And thar there are alſo ſome Latine words, as Porcus, Oriens 
&c- But tho theſe Writers ſuppoſe that they have borrowed many words 
from their neighbours, yet they confeſs thar much - of their Language is 
their own, and neither uſed, or known by any other Naitons , bur that as 
well the original of the words , as propriety of the Phraſes , is peculiar 
to therelves. Others ſuppoſe ir took its riſe and was derived from Fin- 
land : and indeed it is confeſſed on all hands that there are many words in 
borh Languapes that ſeem no great ſtrangers. So that there is little doubr 
but there are many words in both Languages which very much agree, which 
any one that is a little killed in them muſt needs confeſs : and to make 
this more clear, I ſhall here inſert fome words of both Languages not much 


unlike. 2 
God 7 *fJubmar o7 Immel* { Jumala 
Fire Tolle Tuli 
Day Paiwe Paiwa 
Night Ii | Ye 
A River Jocki the ſame 
A Lake Jaur Jarw1 

Jo Jenga Izz 
a Hill Warra - Wuori 
Wood " | Medz Medza 
the Eye + Silm# | | the ſame. 
the Noſe Niuna .* . | Nen# 
the Arm © | Kerawerth | Kaſiwerſi 
* the Hand |= | Kiztt D | Keſt 

the Foot S | Jalk D |Ialka 

. Cheeſe 8 | loſt S Iuuſto 
Bootes 2'Y .Sappad & | Saapas 
a Show | & | Kamath 3 > >Kamgert 
a Shed \} Kaote k& | Koto 
an Arrow , | Niaola 2 | Nuoli 
Warr jR | Tziaod | N | Sotz 
King Konnagas Cuningas 
Father | Arkia Aja 
Morher | Am Ama 
Brother Wellje Weli 
Wife Morſwi Morſian 
Dog + | Piednax | Peinika 
a Ferret | Nate 1 | Nate 
a Squirrill | Orre Orawa 
a Bird Lodo | Lindu 
a Fiſh Quvelic Cala 
a Salmon Loſa Lobi 
a wild Pine tree. b; _Quaoſa J Cuulſi: 
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Theſe words I ſuppoſe may ſerve to declare the affinity that we ſaid 
was between the Language of the Laplanders and Finlanders : and becauſe 
the words rhat I have ſer down, do not ſignify any forreign commodities, 
but things natural , and ſuch as are in uſe among all People alike, I am given 
to beleive that the Loplanders had not any peculiar Language, which did 
w holy ditter from that of Finland, but that it took its original thence. For 
if, as ſome would have ir, they had any Language , they might properly 
call their own, why did they not out of it, upon things of ſo common oc« 
currence and ordinary uſe, rather impoſe their own words , thenGich as 
no man could doubt were taken from the Finlanders. No People certainly 
were ever guilty of ſo much folly as to impoſe forreign names upon ſo 
common things, if they had any Language of their own to expreſs them in: 
as might be ar large demonſtrated from the Languages of the Germans, 
ancient Garles, Spaniards , talians, Greeks, &c. neither have we any reaſon 
to Count ita hard inference if we ſhould from hence gather, that the Lap- 
landers themſelves ſprung from the Finlanders. For otherwiſe why ſhould 
they have uſed any other Language then whar they received from their fore 
Fathers. And this ſeems to be the argument Wexonizs uſes to; prove the 
Language of the Laplanders to have taken its riſe from the Finlanders, when 
from rhe original of rhe People he infers the ſame of the Speech; for in this 
he intimates that to ſpring from any Country,and to uſe the ſame Language, 
are. very convertible propoſitions. All which indeed ſeems to be no more 
then the truth. But now ſome one may objed that the opinion of thoſe men 
that affirm the Language of this Country to be primarily its own, could 
not be deſtitute of all reaſon , and that they muſt neceſſarily have had ſome 
probabilities wkereon they grounded their opiniong and truly it cannor 
be denied bur that there axe many words which do not any Wales agree with 

the Language of the Finlanders, as may appear from what follows, 


The Sun > 7 Beive 2 *FAuringa. 
Heaven Albme | Taiwas 
Water | Kietze Weſt- - 
Rain \ Abbre Sade 
Snow V | Mota Lumt 
-2 Man | © | Ulmugd & | Ihminen 
Gent: Man | & | Albma XV ; Mies 
Woman 8 ! Niflum : Q | Waimo —_ 
Hair iYL Waopr & | Hiuxi 
the Mouth | ST Nialbme " | Suv 
the Chin v | Kaig KR | Leuca 
the Hearr 8 | Waibmi >: | Sydaon 
the Fleſh Ogge | Liha 
a Wolf | Seibik Suſi 

a Bear Muriel | Karhu 
a Fox. 3 cCRiemnes ! {Kettu. 


And the Difference between theſe and the like words without doubt was 
that which gave occaſion to ſome to think that anciently the Loplanders had 
a Speech peculiar to themſelves, and quite different from that of Finland, 
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of which ancient Language theſe relics did remain , and for this they giv e 
this reaſon 3 that the Laplanders were forced to frame to themſelves a» new 
Language, for fear, leaſt being underſtood by their neighbours the Finlanders, 
they ſhould fall into their ſnares, So Olavs Petri ſaies that often times they 
found ſpies about their tents in the nighr, hearkning after their Councels; 
now for this regſon, accerding to the Policy of their Forefathers, flying 
into the allotment of Rengo, in the Province of Nolnenſe , they there agreed 
upon , and framed to themſelves a Speech quite different from that of Fin- 
land. So that there are very few words found to agree in both Languages: 
Now by the Spies he there talks of, he underſtands the Finlanders, who 
being driven out of their Cotntry by Matthias Kurkins and the 7 avaſtians, 
roved up and down, ſeeking where they might moſt conveniently ſetrle, 
as may appear from what goes before in that place, Others think that theſe 
are the relids of that Language which they firſt brought into Lapland, which 
they ſuppoſe to be no other but that of the Tartars. Bur how falſe this is, 
may appear from the vaſt difference berween thoſe Tongues, in which there 
15 nor one word that ſignifies the ſame thing in both Languages. And tha: 
you may not think I ſay this without any reaſon, I will give you a few 
inſtances. | 


God 2. Ta :. 5  Jubmel - © 
the Sun Gyneſch | ; | Beiwe' . © 
Heaven Gioech Alm «- 
Fire | Araſch ©] Tulla | 
Air Juſger x Bizgga © <: 
Water Sauf \ Tziatz © --* 
a Lake Danhis  Jauur 
Ice Biiis | Jenga 
the Earth lemgy toprak| + | Annam 
a Hill Dagda Ware 
a Man +. | Adam | Aolmaitz 
Hair S | Sadſch & | Waopta 
the Eye v | Glos D  Tzialme 
the Noſe I j Burnum. | |S ! Nierune 
'a Beard ” | Beichlar ij | SEmao 
an Arm N | Ehl Ri Kiertawerdi 
a Hand | | Cholun je Kietta 
a Foot # Ajach | .1Iwobge 
a Heart | Jurek Waimao 
. a Bow | Jay Taugh 

an Arrow Och | Niela 
Father Babam | Atziz 
Mother h Anaſle Anne 

: Brother Cardaſch Wizlz 

-  . Siſter Kiſcardaſche | | aobbe 
a Wolf Sirma Kurr 
a Bear 1 Ajuf KwoptZza 
a Fiſh 3+ -Cded  Kwele. 
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And indeed there is as great incongruity in all the reſt of the words as in 
theſe, ſo thar this opinion is not only fooliſh , but ridiculous. And neither 
is the other , which pretends they framed a Language to themſelves, ground- 
ed upon any greater truth then this former. For firſt why ſhould they only 
have changed ſome words and not all? And then theſe words which do 
agree in both Languages are not the names of things leſsgknown , or nor 
ſo ordinarily uſed, as other things , but of ſuch as were as common as life, 
light , or breathinþ : wherefore I am clearly of the other opinion, and do 
beleive that theſe differing words areas much Finnonick as any of the reſt, 
But-they who from the difference of theſe words infer the independency 
of the Speeches , do not at all conſider tht , then which there is nothing 
more common and incident to Languages , viz. to be changed and altered 
according to the times, and ſo much rhe more by how much the People have 
greater commerce with other Nations. And this is plain from the example 
of the {ſlanders and Norwegians ; for that the ſanders ſprung from the 
Norwegians is by the Hiſtories of both Nations made ſo clear that no man 
can: doubr of it. But now the /ſanders uſe many words which thoſe of 
Norway are quite ignorant-.of ; and yet I hope no man will thence ſay that 
the Iſlanders have a Language wholly independent and ditferent from that 
of Norway : for the one living by themſelves , and having little or no dealings 
with other People, do to this day keep entire the ſame Language which 
they firſt brought, and which they received down from their anceſtors: bur 
it was quite otheswiſe with the Nozwegians, who together with their Em- 
pire loſt alſo their ancient Language. The ſame ſeems to be the caſe of the 
Finlanders, who being brought under the Juriſdiction of others, and holding 
more frequent commerce with their neighbours , loſt much of their ancienr 
manner of ſpeaking , which the Zaplanders on the contrary living a more 
ſolitary life, ir is probable, do ſtill keep uncorrupt. Wherefore it is no 
wonder if in their language we meet withgmny words, which compared with 
thoſe of the modern Fizlaxders, ſeem to have nothing of likeneſs ; tho 
happily one that.is well skilled inthe diale& and propriety of the Finno- 
nick Language, will find enough to make him conjecture that there are 
many words which , as they are now uſed ſeem quite different, yer are very 
agreeable in the original. And this is likewiſe the common fate of other lan- 
guages, as for example of the German, in wich a little too raſhly the learned 
Olaus Wormins 1n his literatura Runica, as he calls it, Cap. 27, hath taken 
notice of ſo great a difference. For in theſe daies not only zach, but effter 
is uſed, as may appear .affterred, afterdam &c. And ſo likewiſe the Ge 
mans uſe not only Geficht , but alſo Antlitz ; nor only Yerſtand, but Yer 
. nunfſt ; andas well efſen, anfangen , Schuſſ, Alter, Gefengnw , aufftbun, Bett, 
Dopff, &c. as, As , beginnen , keimen, uralt , haſfte, entdecken , Legerſlad, 
Jocken, in all which they agree with the ancient Germans. In my opinion 
therefore - the difference of a few words, is nor authority enough to prove 
that the Loplanders in ancient times had a peculiar language. Bur it ſhews 
rather thar they are not all of the ſame antiquity, bur that ſome came from 
Finland longer ago, who brought thoſe obſolete words with them, and ſome 
of later daies, who now uſe the new; and this I think to be the beſt ac- 
count of the Language of the Laplanders. Of which this alſo is obſervable, 
that ir doth not in all places alike agree with it ſelf, but hath ics ſeveral 
ditterent 
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different DialeAs , and is ſo various, that thoſe that live in one part of the 
Country , can ſcarce underſtand thoſe of the orher. "There are eſpecially 
three Dialedts , the firſt uſed by the T/menſes and Pithenſes in the Weſt, 
the 2% by the Zublenſes in the North, the laſt by the Tornen/es and Xi- 
menſes in the Eaſt. And the variety of theſe Dialedts was doubtleſs cadid 
by the difference of rimes in whichrthey came into Lapland ; ſome coming 
ſooner, ſome later, ſome ſettling in one part, ſome in another. Now of all 
' theſe Dialect, there is none more rough or unpleſant then that of the 
Luhlenſes , who as well in their life and manners, aSin their way of ſpeak- 
ing, are far the moſt ruſtick and clownjſh of all the Laplanders. But thar 
you may ſee what a diſparity there 1s between theſe Dialeds, I will fer 
down a few example : the 7*ithen/es ſay Zubmel,, the Tornenſes , Immel, the 
Pithenſes ſay Fockt, Warra , Olbmo, niſm, skaight, kjiſt, nifſu, pardei, ſeibig, 
muriet , reppi; for which the 7Tornenſes put, virte, taodar, almai. hab, kawtza,, 
raopka , kaap, alik, owre , kops, riemnes. Now as the Language of rhe Lap- 
landers is varied according to the diverſity of the Territories and Marches, 
juſt as it is in other Nations, particularly in Germary , where the Sp ave- 
Janders, Saxons, and Belgians, ſpeak all different tongues, ſohath ir rhis 
alſo common with other Countries , viz. that the nigher the Territory tends 
to any other People, ſo much the more do the Inhabitants participate of 
their Language ; and ſo the Tornen/es and A:menſes, who border upon the 
Finlanders, do at this day uſe very much of their ſpeech: nay they go yer 
farther, and make it their buſineſs to learn the Language of their Neighs 
bours, ſo the Tornenſes and XKimenſes ger the Finnonik, the Lublenſes, Pi- 
thenſes, and eſpecially the 7menſes the Swediſh Language z and thar man 
that is skilled in theſe Tongues hath not little conceir of himſelf, and js 
indeed much eſteemed among his neighbours. Ir is therefore no wonder if 
there be many Swediſh words found among the Laplanders : for it- could 
not otherwiſe happen bur that this People , who were ſupplied by others 
in many things which they had not themſclves, ſhould with Forreign com< 
modiries receive alſo and uſe Forreign names; and of this I could give many 
inſtances , bur it is nor the buſineſs in hand. Now of this kind we oughr 
to eſteem theſe words follcwing ; in Lapland, Salug ſignifies blefſed, which 
the Swedes call Saligh : Niip a knife , the Swedes call it kriif; Fiel, a rafter 
with the Swedes tilio, and many more of rhe like nature. Of all which the 
R. and learned Johan. Tornews gives this account, that the uſe of Forreign 
words was introduced partly by neceſſity, and partly by converſing with 
Strangers; and upon this account it iS that they that converſe with the Swedes 
do oftentimes uſe Swediſh words. The like may be ſaid of thoſe that deal 
with the Finlanders, and with the Germans in Norway, and this is the reaſon 
why one and the ſame thing is often called by divers appellations, as for 
example , rhe Swedes call a Horſe Heſt, the Finlanders, Hapoitz , the Ger- 
mens, Roſs , which alſo is the name the Laplanders give the beaſt, for they 
having no Horſes of their own were forced to borrow a name from the 
Country from whence they had them. Now what 7ornens obſerves concern- 
ing the word Roſs, I beleive may be applyed alſo to the word Porczs, which 
I ſuppoſe they had rather from the Germans then Latines, for the Germays 
call a Barrow-Hog , Bork , now their Swine they had all out of Norway, and 


it is very probable they did thence borrow that appellation alſo. And nor 
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to trouble our ſelves any farther, this-will hold true in all the reſt-of:thar 
kind. Wherefore ſetfing apart other conſiderations ; and looking upon this 
Language, nor as it contains in it forreign' words, bur-only ſuch as-they 
alwaies uſed within themſelves, and were-ever received among them , it 
hains that we conclude it to be not a-miſcellany or colle&ion-of: Latin, 
German , Swediſh ſcraps, and the like, neither as a peculiar ſpeech, different 
from them alrogether,but ſuch as originally took its riſe from the Finlanders, 
tho time-hath brought it to paſs that perhaps few of chem underftand'it. 
This Tongue, as well as others, hath irs Declenfions', Cemparifons, 
Conjugations, Moods, Tenſes, dsc:'and perhaps it may nor 'be amiſs if 
ſhould here inſert ſome examples : I will therefore firſt decline you a Laff 
landiſh Noun , and afterwards give you the Finnonick Declenſion of the 
ſame , thar by comparing both you:may berter underſtand the parity and 
diſparity of rheſe Languages, This Noun ſhall be Zrimel, for fo the Tore 
nenſes call it, tho other ſay Fubmel, the Finlanders terms it Zumala, and 
it ſignifies God. | | 


Lappon. | Finlappon. 

Singul, Plural. Singul, Plural. 
N. Immel. N. Immeleck, N. Jumala. N. Jumalat. 
G. Immele. G. Immeliig. G. Jumalan. G. Jumalden, 
D. Immela. D. Immewoth, D. Jumalalle. D. Jumalille. 
A. Immel. A. Immeliidh. A. Jumalaa. 4. Jumalat. *' 
P. 6 Immel. Y, 6 Immeleck. | Y. Jumala. V. d Jumalar. ' 
A. Immeliſt. 4. Immezlite, | A. Jumalaſta. A. Junalilda, 


I will add one more Noun, that the caſe may be more clear , and that 
ſhall be Olma?, which ſignifies a man. T 


Smngul. Plural. 
N. Olmai. N. Olmack. 
G. Olma. G. Olmaig. 
D. Olmas. D. Olmaid. 
A. Olma. A. Olmaig. 
Y. & Olmai. | Y. d Olmack. 
A. Olmaſt. A. Olmaiza. 


And after this manner it is in all the reſt. : 
AdjeQives have their terminations in compariſon, as 
Stoure , great , ſlourapo , greater, ftouramu , greateſt. 
Enach, much, enapo, more, enamus, moſt. 
Vtze, little, wutzapo, leſs, utzamus, leaſt. 
The comparative for the moſt part ends in po , the Superlative in 2. 
They have* alſo their Articles, bur ſeldom uſe them before Nouns, as it 
alſo in other Tongues. 
In the Maſc. and the Fem. Gender the Article hath the ſame termina- 
tion , but differs in the Neuter ; for zott ſignifies hic & he, towt , hoc. 
Their Pronouns are zwn, I, tun, thou, ſan, he, mii, we, fi, you, tack, _ 
The 
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The Verbs alſo are conjugated in their Tenſes, and Perſons, as in the 
Indicative mood thus , Sing. Man pworatan 1 love, tumpmoraftack thou 
loveſt , ſun prworaFa. Plur. Miizpworaſiop. we hover, [ii pworoſi yeu love, tact 
pwrof}. And after this mannef do they Utclrte tHeir other Verbs, 
Sing. mun lem lam, tun leck, thowart, ſun lia he is. 
Plur. mis tp we are ,, fi lz'youart, tackFe they. re. 
Theſe will ſerve to give us ſome lipht into the nature of this Language; 
at leaſt as much as is ro our purpoſe , who did not undertake to.write a 
Grammar, but :only give ſome-fmall deſcription, 195 
Now the Laptanders have w/peculiar way of pronouficing words% afcord- 
ingto'which iris Hfipoſſible-to expreſs them inletters,'forthey d6 mouth'our 
all their words, ſo'that the vowels might be heard 68d 'enofteh Bur the 
other letters come very ſoftly '6urzthey do alſo quite cut'offand drown the Eift 
Syllables, eſpecially /of Nouns. - Letters they neRher have; tifr ever hadthy, 
and ith this rhey agree wirh their aanceftors the' PinRmdsr : the Calendar which 
they ufe; is no other bur the Swediſh in 'Runitk ferters.” And this alfo: before 
they came ro have'cominerce with the Sxtdes, and hadTearned of then tt 
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they call great Seholars. 2 | | — 
' Now this Speech being only uſed amonig' the! Leplanders , and there 
being none that defire to learn ir but thenſelves, in alſ negoriations with 
others , they are forced ro uſe the help'of Interpreters, of whom upon this 
account rhere are great numbers, as I have formerly ſaid : tho theſe Inter - 
preters ſpeak all Languages , but the Fi#nozick, very barbarouſly,' v hich 
is alſo the fault of all Zaplander's, who are 'very hardly brought to learn ot 
pronounce any other Tongue, and much given to confound one 'with anc- 
ther. So rhar rhey which rraffic in Norzay, and border upon that Country, 
do in their ſpeaking mingle together the Speech of the Nor wepians and Swedes, 
as for inſtance , jeghkizm:, for jag kom, jeg gaong, for jag goar. So for 
huSro , they ſay kiona, for min myſsa , mitt hofwud, &c. But of the Lan- 
guage of the Laplanders ler this ſuffice. OY 
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CHAP EVE = 
Of the Houſes of the Laplanders: 


ITHERTO we have treated of the Laplander as he hath. relation 

to the Common-wealth , we ſhall in the next place ſpeak of him ag 
a private perſon. And this we ſhall do firſt ,* conſidering the things they 
have need of. Secondly , their imployments.. And thirdly rheir leaſure and 
paſtimes. All neceflary accommodations are either ſuch as are to defend us 
from ill inconveniences, or to give us neceſfaries. Of the firſt ſort , are 
Houſes and Cloathes, of the 2*, Meat and Drink. We ſhall begin with 
their houſes , or places of aboad. The Laplanders have not any houſes like 
other Northern People, it having bin their cuſtom ro wander up and down, 
and ſo, ſometimes in one place and ſomerimes in another, tro ſet up ſmall 
ſheds for their preſent uſe : ſo that they had no certain habitations, but 
having eaten and conſumed the fiſh and beaſts in one place , they march 
to another , carrying their ſheds or tents with them. 

Bur this liberty of -wandring up and down the Country, was in a ſpe- 
cial Edi& forbid them by Charles the ninth, in the year 1602, and a certain 
place of habitation aſſigned to every family. The words of the Edid are 
to this purpoſe: © We doin the firſt place command that in every Lap- 
& 147k an account be. taken of all Fenns, Rivers, Lakes, dc. and who 
<« they are that have hitherto had rhe benefir and uſe of them, with the names 
<« of all ſuch : and then that the-number of rhe families be compared with 
< that of the Rivers, dc. and ſo equally divided that one family ſhall not 
<« poſſeſs more Rivers and Fenns then are for its uſe, Laſtly every Lap- 
&« 724rk being thus divided, it ſhall be committed to honeſt and good men, 
& who, without either favor or prejudice, ſhall aſſign to every family its 
< juſt portion : and thenceforth it ſhall nor be lawfull for any Laplander, 
« at his pleſure to wander up and down all marches, as hath formerly bin 
* uſed. From the time of this Edict the Laplanders had their certain bounds 
and limits aſſigned them ſufficient for the ſuſtaining of rheir families. Nei- 
ther was It afterward lawfull for any one to invade the propriety of an- 
other, or to wander where he pleaſed. : 

Notwithſtanding, that cuſtom of removing their ſheds from one place to 
goother was quite aboliſhed , bur is yet uſed among them, tho now they 
move not out of the bounds aſſigned them. So that they have no certain man- 
ſion, bur as the Seaſon of the year offers ir ſelf, either for fiſhing or hunting, 
ſo do they order their-habitations accordingly on the ſide of ſome River, 
Wood, or Mountain, and having ſpenr there ſome daies or weeks, remove 
their tents again toa more ſeaſonable place. To this agrees alſo cur modern 
writer Sam. Rheew. This wandring is chiefly cauſed by their manner of 
getting their living, for the Zaplanders having all their livelihood from 
Rain-deers, Fiſh, and wild beaſts , they are forced to live where they may 
have ſufficient paſtures for their Rain-deers, and plenty cf other beaſts, 


and 
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and fiſhes for] themſelves, and:yer to take care that they deſtroy nor the 
breed. Burt this cannot be done if they ſhould live alwaies in one place, 
and therefore it is that Burews ſaies, they.order their habitations according 
co the ſeaſons of fiſhing, hunring, (y'c. Now-this conveniency cannor be in 
all places at all rimes alike , for filh do abound moſt when abour the time of 
their ſpawning they are gathered together , which ſome fth do at one time, 
and ſome at another, and one ſort in oneLake , and another'ſort it another 
Lake; ſo that they that are.of this trade cannot alwales live in cne place. 
In like manner ir is-alſo with rheir Rain-deers: and therefore Sam. Rhee 
faies. they rake-their journeys either to provide paſture for their Rain- 
deers, or to fiſh : for at thar time, when fiſhes generate. either in this or 
that Lake or River, then the Loplander, with his houſe and fawily , takes 
his journy. Bur. this journeying is nor ſo.a$ that they: ſhould forſake and 
never rerurn again to their..formgr places 3-bur they *do; as ir were, To 
in a.circle : ſo that. in the ſpace of a, year, the paſture beinig again grown 
char iwas before conſumed, ;rhey return into the ſame ſears again. This is 
the cuſtom: of the Laplanders that live in the Mountains: bur rhey that live 
in the Woods, do not only once a year, but oftner return into the ſame 
. places, For they leave and'return to their habirarions ſeverall times in "i 
year, viz, as often as occaſion is offerred ether of fiſhing; fowling ; hunting, 
dc. Now they do ſo order their journeys; *rhat rhe Fiſhermen ar thoſe 
times when -rthe fillies do ſpawn, do alwaies live on thefide-of fome River, 
They that rake care of, and trade with. Rain-deers,*do in the Winter live 
in the Woods, but in the Summer aſcend rowards the mountains of Nox- 
way : for in the Winter they cannot abide on thoſe Mountains, where there 
are ſo frequent ſtorms , great Snows, and no Wood. Ar thar ſeaſon there- 
fore they deſcend intr$ the nigheſt Woods, where.by reaſon of the depth 
of the Snow they can eaſily keep. their Rain-deers together : ſo that from 
Chriſtmas-unrill.the Feaſt ofthe Annunczjation they remain for the moſt 
part in one place ,/ at which'time the Snow beginningto melt ; they march 
nigher and nigher again towards-the Mountains, where-they remain till S. 
Ericus's day : abqut which time becauſe the female Rain-deer uſe to bring 
forth , rherefgre" they remain-in the ſame place untill the feaſt of S. Juþn, 
or Midſummer-day. Afterwards, when, as well in the Mountains as Vallies, 
the m_ and paſture do moſt floxiſh , they proceed fgrtherand farther, ſome 
on the rops of the higheſt Mountains; where the Rain-deers are leſs infe- 
ſted with flies and gnats , in which Mountains they wander-up and down 
till! the feaſt of S. Bartholomew , 'when by little and lirtle they berake them- 
ſelves to the Woods again, and:then Chriſtmas coming they do again as we 
told you in the beginning. | And theſe are the circuits of rhe Laplandejs, and 
reaſons why they cannot ſtay.in one place , together with the rimes of their 
ſeverall removes. But now rheſe/journeys ſometimes. are for many miles, 
and of afar longer ſpace of time, ſo that ſometimes rhey march for 20 
miles and farther. Now becauſe ſome of them live in the Mountains, ſome 
among the Trees, eſpecially, Pine-trees, | the Rivers and Lakes ; there- . 
fore are they Say called by different names. Some are called fie!! 

| Lapper, becauſe they live. in, the Mountains nigh Norway., whichare called 
fill. Orhers are termed Grgan Lapper ,, becauſe they. live among, the Pine 
rees , which are called bythe Swedes and Norwegians, Graan, For their 
E . journeys 
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journeys in the Summer they make different preparations from what they 
do in the Winter in the Winter they uſe fledges ( of which 1 will ſpeak 
hereafter ) bur in rhe Summer they go on foot, the Rain-deers carrying their 
goods on pannels and pack-ſaddles , and ſomerimes their Infants alſo. So 
that in the Winter they put their houſhold-ſfiuff in one ſledge , and their 
rents in another , and ſo march from-place to place, but in the Summer 
they uſe pannels which they make after this manner : 
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They have two lathes ſomething id, but flexible, made of firr , of which 
for the moſt patr Boxes are madeMheſelathes rhey joyn tegerher at the rop, 
putting the one end into a mortice made in the other end, and ſo make a 
kind ofa circle , then by that- part where rhey are joyned together they 
hang them on the Rain-deer, one on the right-fide , rhe other on the lefr, 
and fo againe by withes ry them under rhe beaſts belly, that they may be the 


more 
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' with the boughs of Firr and Pine-trees, or elſe with the 
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more ſteady. Now theſe are placed ſo to ſupport their dorſers made of the 
ſame wood, bended intoan oval figure much like a drum, if both ends were 
round. Theſe dorſers at rhe bottom they draw together with twiggs of birch, 
placed in the form of a grate, and the tops of them they tye with thongs; 
or cords, which they looſe as often as any thing is ro be pur in, or raken 
out; and leaſt any thing ſhould fall out, they (cover. theſe dorſers all ovet 
with bark of birch, or ſome skins. Theſe dorſers they hang by ropes or 
thongs to the tops of the foremenrioned lathes, which they call Tobbir: | 
ſo that they 'may hang down on both ſides the Rain-deer, the tops being 
ourward, and rhe botroms 'turned inward toward the' belly of the beaſt: 
And thus they load their Rain-deers, not only with their goods and houſ- 
hold ſtuff, but alſo with their Infants ; which cannot walk themſelves. For 
on one ſide of the Rain-deer they ofren hang their cradles, and children in 
them , of which'I will ſpeak hereafrer. Now in theſe journeys they have a 
certain order which no one withour cauſe ought to diſturb; for in the firſt 

lace marches the Maſter of the Family , having ſome Rain-deers after him, 
foaded after the foreſaid manner ; afterwards follows his wife in like mans 
ner ; 'then thewhole herd of Rain-deers, which his Children and Servants 
drive ſoftly on. Laſt of all brings up the rear , he that carries the Drum: 
Now theſe pack-Rain-deers they do not uſe to drive-yoked or joyned to- 
gether, bur ina long line one after another , thar which follows being al- 
waies tied to the pannels of that which went before, and the Laplarder 


leading the foremoſt by a rope tied abour his neck , and ſo they march cn 


till they come to the place intended, where they fer- up their ſheds again, 
and remain for ſome weeks, which are to them inſtead. of houſes. But now 
there"is ſome difference in the ſheds of the Laplander5* thar live in the 
mountains, and are called Fie/lapper; and-thoſe that live in the Woods, 
whoare called Graen Lapper; for the one coming to the ſame place but once 
jn a year, doth nor build.rhis ſhed of ſo'durable ſtuff as the other: the former, 
when he departs, almoſt deſtroying his habitation, andthe latter leaving,ir 
ſtanding. ' The former buildtheir ſheds thus , firſt, at four corners they erect 
four poſts, upon the tops'of which rhey place three rafters,” ſo that there 


| ſhall be one on eachfide, and one behind , but nonecroſs the formoſt poſts; 
; upon theſe rafters they afterwards place long poles, ſo that wittheir tcps 


they may' lean upon, and ſupport one another, whereby the whole form 
ſeems to be like a quadrilaterall houſe, which aſcending like a Pyramide, 


is narrower at by: and broader ar bottom, <is. ſo placed they cover 


with courſe woollen cloth, which we before ca l@WWWaldwmer ; bur the richer 
ſort over this woollen dorh place linnen-alſo, by both which they may be 
the berter defended from rainand ſtorms Theſe are the ſheds !of rhe Lap- 
landers that dwell in the mountains, for the moſt Part made of clothes, &c. 
which when they leave any place they rake with them , and ere in'another. 
But your Graenlapper , os Wood-Laplanders , make their ſheds for the molt 
part of board and poſts, that at-the rop meet ina'Cone ch they cover 

of thoſe rrees, 


and ſomerimes-. wirt/turff. - That they covered them with rhe barks 4 rrees, 
Herber fteniu witneſſerhz 4ndreas Burens ſaies that thoſe barks birch 
trees, ra whom'alſo aſſenrs Olawe Petri, who only adds, thar they did a long 


time boil thoſe barks to make them more GO Olaw Magn, Lib. 4. 
2 Cap. 
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Cap. 3: adds alſo $kins , and theſe were the houſes Lomenius Comes ſaw, and 
deſcribes in his Irinerary to be made of long poles and barks of trees. Sam. 
Rheen deſcribes the tents of the Wood-Laplandetrs ro be made of boards with 
fix ſides or -walls, covered with boughs of Firr, or Pine-trees, ſometimes 
with-rhe barks., and ſometimes only- with turffs.. Wexionius: increaſes the 
number of fides, and faies that they were oRtogons;\ſomewhart broader to- 
wardsthe bottom , and five ells high, and eſpecially thoſe rents of the Ki- 
menſes. Olaus Petri tells us the ſame- of. the-Pithenſes: Now theſe Tents 
they do nor pull down or carry with them, butleavethem in-the ſame place, 
only when «they come again they add new boughs., &c.+where: they were 
decayed, and to fir them for their -uſe. Beſides theſe two-fors -of Tents, 
Olaws Magnus: reckons up another; for in this , Lib,4. Caps 2» he fates part 
of them place their Tents in trees that grow in-a ſquare! figure, leaſt in the 
fenny Countries they ſhould bei'choaked with rhe great ſnows, or devoured 
by the wild beaſts, which come togerher in great rroops;” Whar- he means 
by trees'thar grow ina ſquare figure Fcannot tell; byti ſuppoſe he intends 
only that they did uſe to/ered' rheir-Tents between 4 rrees which grew ſo, 
that each of them- might be the corner.prop ,of-the four ſquare ſhed'4 but 
this ſorr is to vs.quize unknow---7 acitus ſaies the Fenni uſed rodwellamong 
a..company of boughs, and perhaps that gave occaſion to: our Author to talk 
thus. He hath-alſo got a 4** ſort-which he could have mo where elfe bur 
from Zieglerus , for. Zieglerus had” called them» Amaxobies'; from: whence 
Olaus Magnus ſaies they dwelt in Waines and Carts ; and therefore! Olaus ins 
duced by this word of Zieglerss , thought the Laplanders had bin ſuch, But 
- this is quite falſe, for Waggons and Carts were utterly unknown ro '#he 
Laplanders , for whom it was impoſſible to uſe them, by reaſowof the lip- 
perineſs of the Ice, and depth of their ſnows. Neither was it.indeed in thar 
ſenſe that @ieglerus calls them 4nmaxiobzos , bur becauſe they wandred.up 
and. down like the-dAmaxobii , who are a known Nation of the Scythians, 
There: remains therefore only theſe -two fort#of. ſheds, which 1 have mens» 
tioned, for the 5*>.,-which Parlus Foviss reckans;/was either upon ſuddeh 
occaſions, or uſed only by thoſe that! were under the dominion cf the Moſs 
covites the words of this Author are!, © Theſe: People lie in caves filled 
* with dried leaves, or.in- trunks of trees mace holloweither by fire cr age, 
But in beath-our forementioned ſorts, things are ſo-ordered that-every Tent | 
had.ewo doors, one\,.aforedoor, and the" other, a backward ;-the.:former 
bigger and more or; ed , the latter leſs through which they uſe ro 
bring in» their provid nd eſpecially-the preythey rook in- hunting, alſo 
Birds , Beaſts ,/FiſheS;, which it was unlawfull for to bring ip-ar the foredoor, 
Theſe are the, two'doors with thamfe of both ,.efpecially..the' back-door, 
through-which. it was unlawfull for any woman. to paſs, becauſe, as I ſaid 
before, women were forbidden to go into the þack parr of the-Tent, the 
reaſon of which I think to be partly:this, becauſe-in that;part they placed 
T hor and ſacri to him , and partly this, becauſeit was eſteemed an ill 
omen for a hu o' meet. a woman. And hither. may we refer what Z1e- 
glerus ſaies of that door , that it was unlawfullf for the Woman to go out 
of the por: of the Tent that day: her husbang was gone ahunting , v hich 
cannot be underſtood of any door but the back-door ,, the uſe-of which was 
nor only thar day bur alwgies forbid women.. The Laplanders have no 

* py Chambers 
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Chambers, but only certain ſpaces;which they derermine and bound by loggs 
and poſts laid along on the ground, of which we ſhall next ſpeak.. The whole 
ſpace of ground within the Tent was ſo ordered;:thatin the 'middle rhere 
wight be a hearth , ſurrounded with ſtones, in which there was a continual 
fire, except at midnight; behind rhe hearth, ro yard rhe back partof the tenr, 
they place three loggs, with which they bound that ſpace , of which we bur 
now ſpoke. In the middle of this ſpace is the little door, at which only men 
muſt enter, which they call Poſſe; right over againſt that is the common door, 
which they call Ox; bur that ſpace we told you was bounded with theſe 
three Jloggs, they call, lops; rhis place therefore is only proper to men, 
and it Is unlawfull for any woman. to paſs thoſe loggs , and go'into it. Sam. 
R heen ſales about the kettle hanging over the fire , they place rhe 3 blocks, 
upon which , with a hatchet, they divide their fleth,, fiſh, or ether things 
they intend to make ready. He ſaics here indeed the ſpace is called Poſſe, but 
underſtands chiefly the ſpace of the door , for that was properly called Poſſe; 
the other ſpace being called Lops. The.common door they uſed to make ro» 
wards the South, and the other towards the North. The ſpace on both 
ſides, and the ſides themſelves rhey called Lojdez here they made their bed 
chambers, the husband,; with his wife. and children lying on one fide, and 
the ſervants on the other. Olaxs Petri ſaies only .the daughters lay on the 
fide of the husband and wife, I believe, that their Parents might: have: them 
alwaies nigh them, and ſo take greater care to ſecure their honeſty , whilſt 
the ſons in the mean time lay with the ſervants : but now the ſpaces that 
remain rowards the. doors they call Atta, and are ordained for the uſe 
of the women , for in the ſpace nigh the common dcor they are brought 
ro bed. Bur thar you may the better underſtand all this, I will here inſert 
a deſctiption.af-the Area. 
A i$ rhe little-dgor they call: 
, poſſe,B and Cis<caltted lopps, 
* as-15: the plac& where the 
men lay up;their hunting 
inſtrurgents. D and E are 
called lozde, whereof one is 
rhe appartment_of the Ma- 
ſter of the Family and his 
wife, the other of rhe ſer- 
vants. F. G. is kitta, were 
the women are converſant. 
H, is the hearth, I, the door 
called ox thoſe three logs 
upon which they divide 
their fleſh are:the-rwo that 
lay along cowards I. and the 
3+ croſswaies diſtinguiſhes 
from other parts the mens 
G appartment , Or poſſe. 
The 34 rhing we are to note in theſe ſheds, is that they ſtrew their floors 


with branches of Birch trees , leaſt by the rain m_ ſhould be werted, _ 
they 
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they uſe no other kind of pavement ; cnly upon the boughs, for cleanlineſs 
ſake, rhey lay skins of Rain-deers , on which they fit and lie. And theſe are 
the dwelling houſes of the Laplanders , beſides which they have alſo Store- 
houſes in which they keep their commodities , eſpecially fleſh, fiſh, and ſiich 
other proviſions z theſe they call Nalla, and make thus : they cur the upper 
part of a tree off, ſo that the body remain four or five ells from the ground 
high , upon-this trunk they place rwo rafters in the figure of an X, or $: 
Andrews Crols , and upon theſe they build their repoſitory , making a door 
to it, and covering it with boards. There is one thing peculiar to theſe Store- 
houſes , which is , that the door is not in the ſide, bur botrom of them, ſo thac 
when the Laplendey is come down, the door falls too, like a trap-door , and 
all rhings are ſafe, To theſe they go up by ladders which rhey make of the 
trunks of trees , in which they cut great notches like ſtairs. Now the reaſon 
why they place them ſo high, is becauſe of the Bears and other wild beaſts, 
who oftentimes pull them down, and to the great dammage of the Maſter 
eat all his proviſion z they uſed alſo ro cur off rhe bark of rhe tree, and 
anoint the ſtock , ſo that neither mice nor wild beaſts could be able to climb 
up for flipperineſs. And perhaps theſe are the houſes Olaus magnus meant, 
when he ſaid;, they placed their houſes upon trees for fear of wild beaſts. Bur 
that you may the betrer conceive theſe Store-houſes alſo, I ſhall here give 
you the. Figure of rhem. » Fo; 40s 
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CH AP: X VII 
Of the Garments of the Laplanders. 


M oNG the Laplanders the men and women wear different kinds of 
Garments, which they alter according ro the Weather, and place : for 

they wear one ſort of clothes in the Winter, and another ſorr in the Sum- 
mer, one kind at home, and another abroad. Ler us firſt conſider'the Gar- 
ments of the men : Theſe in the Summer have trouſes , or brougs , reaching 
down to their feet , cloſe to their body , upon which they wear Fgown, or 
rather a coat With ſleeves , which comes down to the middle leg, which rhey 
tie faſt with a girdle. Andin this reſpect ic was that Zieglerzs in his time 
wrote, that they uſed cloſe Garments firted ro their body, leaſt they ſhould 
hinder rheir work. He calls them cloſe becauſe of their trouſes,, and fitred 
to their body becauſe of their being girded. Theſe they wear next their 
bare $kin wirhour ſuch linnen ſhirts as the Zaropeans uſe, they having no 
flax in rheir Country: Theſe Garments are of courſe home-ſpun woollen 
cloth called Waldmarx , of a white or gray color, ſuch as the wool is of be- 
fore it is dyed. The wool they have from Swediand, and buy it of the 
Merchants called B:;xharls, bur the richer ſort wear a finer cloth, and nor 
of the ſame color, but ſometimes green or blew , and ſometimes red, only 
black they bcminate. Tho ſometimes in dirty works, and ar home they 
wear the meaneſt clothes, yet abroad, and eſpecially upon Feſtivals and 
Holydaies , they love to go very neat. Their girdles are made of leather, 
which the richer ſort adorn with filver ſtuds, and poorer with tin. Theſe 
ftuds Rick out hke burtons in a ſemicircular figure. Ar this girdle they 
hang a knife and ſheath , and a kind of ſquare bag, tho ſomething longer 
then broad, alſo a leathern purſe, and then a caſe with needles and thred 
init. Their knives they have from Mz7way , the ſheath is of the skin of 
the Rain-deers , ſewed togerher with tin wire, and in other parrs with 
+ the ſame adornments , at the end of which they uſe ro hang rings : the bag 
is alſo made of the skin-<f the Raindeers;;- with rhe hair on it, on the out- 
ſide of which they alſo place another kin”, equall to the bag, and make ir 
faſt by three knots , and this skin they cover again with red cloth, or of 
fome other color', adorned alſo with wire. In rhis bag they keep a ſtone ro 
ſtrike fire, nor of flint, but chriftall, as I will ſhew hereafter. Alſo a 
ſteel , with ſome brimeſtone to light a fire where ever they come: as alſo 
Tobacco and other odd things. The leathern purſe is alſo made of the ſame 
$kin in an oval figure like a pear, in which they keep their mony , and 
other more choice things, and at this alſo they hang rings, Their needle caſe 
is of a peculizr ſort , they have a ſingle<cloth with four ſides, but the upper 
part #5 much narrower then the lower, ſo that it is like an oblong-triangle 
cut off ar rhe vertical angle, and to make ir ſtronger they bind about the 
edges with leather , and ſo ſtick rheir needles intro it, this they purinto a 
bag of the ſame ſhape , adorned with red , or ſome _ colored cloth , and 
2 wire. 
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wire, drawn together by a leathern ſtring , by which they hang it to their 
girdle. Beſides theſe , they have Alchymy chains, with a great company of 
rings of the ſame, theſe they hang abour all their body , the bag they hang 
before, nigh their navel, all the reſt they fling behind them. And theſe 
are the Garments and ornaments of the body : their head they cover with 
a cap, over which the richer ſort wear a caſe of Fox, Beaver, or Badgers 
s$kin, they are very like our night-caps, it is made of red or other colored 
cloth, or of the Hares fur, firſt rwiſted into a thred; and then knit almoſt 
like our ſtockins ; or laſtly of the skin of the bird called Loom, with the 
feathers on ir: ſometimes they ſo order it, that keeping alſo the head and 
wings of the bird, they make not an unbecoming cover for the head. Olarus 
Magnus in his 4. Book, Cap. 3. ſaies they make their caps-of the skins of 
Geeſe, Ducks , Cocks, which, as well as other birds, are there in grear 
abundand$. But he doth doth not here mean common Cocks, bur the @7ro- 
galli, or Heath-Cocks; however he gives ug the picture in his 17 Book, Cap. 
26. They have ordinary gloves, but ſhoes of a peculiar make, they are made 
of the skin of the Rain-deer with the hair on, out cf one piece, only where 
they tread they ſew both ends together , ſo that the haires of one part 
may lie forward, and the other backward, leaſt if they lay all one way they 
ſhould be too ſlippery : bur neither is there any more leather on the bot- 
tom then on other parts, as it is in our ſhces, only there is a hole at the top 
in which they pur in their feet : the toe bends upwards, and ends as it were 
in a point. Upon the ſeame they place ſome narrow pieces of red, or other 
colored cloth: theſe ſhoes they wear on rheir bare feer, and bind them 
twice or thrice about the bottom with a rhong , and leaſt they ſhould be too 
looſe, they fill them up With a ſort of long Hay , which they boil and keep 
for that purpoſe. | | | | 
Bur now let us come to the garments they do not ſo ordinarily wear ; 
but only on ſome occaſions, which both for the men and women are made 
alike, and all of leather, ro ſecure them from-rhe gnats. Bur in the Winter 
time the men have breeches to defend them from the weather, and coats 
which they call Mudd; Theſe Mudd are not all alike , but ſome better, ſome 
worſe ; the beſt are of the skins of young wild Rain-deers , juſt when they 
have caſt their firſt coat, in the place of which comes a black one, which. 
is about the Feaſt of S* Fames, and theſe are very ſofr and delicare. Their 
feet they defend with boots of the ſame skins, and their hands with gloves 
or mittens of the ſame, and their heads with a cap , which reaches down 
and covers part of their ſhoulders alſo , leaving; only a ſpace for them to 
ſee through. All theſe Garments they wear next their skin withour any lin« 
nen underneath, and tie them round with a girdle, only their boots and 
gloves they ſtuff with hay , and ſometimes in the Winter with wool. And 
this is that which Johannes Tornews ſaies of their cloathing, that their gar- 
ment is made of the Rain-deer, the skin of the beaſt ſupplying them with 
Cats, breeches, gloves, ſandals, ſhoes, &c. the hair being alwaies on rhe 
Outſide, ſo that they ſeem ro be all hairy. And hence we may underſtand 
Zieglerus, when he ſaies their Winter garments were made of the skins of 
Bears and Sea-Calves, which they tied in a knor at the top of their heads, 
leaving nothing to be ſeen bur their eyes, ſo that they ſeemed to be ina ſack, 
only that it was made according to the ſhape of their members ; and bence, 
ſaies 
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ſaies he, I beleive they came to be ſuppoſed all hairy like beafts , ſome 
reporting this out of ignorance , and ſome delighting -to rell of ſtrange 
wonders they ſaw abroad. Andtruly it is not without reaſon that he gathers 
the fable of hairy men to be railed from their hairy Garments, which ſort 
of monſters whether there be in otner Countries I cannot tel}, bur I find 
the Cyclops's with one eye in their forehead by Adamus Bremenſis to be placed 
here upon the fame account, becauſe they had only a hole in their cap 
through which they looked, all rhe reſt of their body ſeeming hairy, and 
therefore rhis hole they feigned ro be an eye. But whereas he ſaies the sking 
were of Bears and Sea-Calves, he is a little miſtaken , for theſe skins were 
nor ſo common among the Loplanders, and are by them deſigned quite for 
another uſe, However theſe Garments they uſed after their fathion to adorn 
with pieces of red, or other colored cloth , and embroider them with wire, 
in flowers, ſtars, &c. as 1 will hereafter declare more at large. 

But I come to the habir of the women ; which alſo was of one fort in the 
Summer, and of anorher in the Winter. In the Snmmer they wear coats 
which cover their breaſts, arms, and all their body, about the middle they 
are gathered , and ſo hang down, theſe they call Folpi. Theſe gowns they 
alſo wear next their skin, for the uſe of ſmocks is no more known among 
women then the uſe of ſhirts among men : and they horribly impoſed upon 
Lomenius Comes , that made him beleive otherwiſe. Lomenias ſaies thus , they 
have ſmocks, not made of linnen, bur of the entrails of beaſts » which they 
firſt ſpin into a thread , and afterwards wear them: but all this is quite falſe, 
The entrals indeed they do ſpin into thred , but of thar they make neither 
cloth nor ſmocks , bur uſe ir ro ſew their 'skins; but women of the common 
ſort wear courſe cloth , and the better ſort finer, as it-is with the men, 
which for the moſt part is Engliſh cloth, richly wrought: They have alſs 
a girdle , but different from that of the men, for it is much larger, and 
ſometimes three fingers broad, and then alſo it is adorned not with ſtuds; 
bur plates of a fingers length , or more , which are engraved with divers 
ſhapes of Birds, Flowers , &c. and theſe they faſten upon a leathern filler 
ſo nigh one another , that the girdle is almoſt covered with them.. Theſe 
Plates are moſt commonly made of rin, from whence Sam. Rheen calls them 
- tin girdles, but thoſe for the better ſort are made of filver. Upon theſe 
girdles they hang many Alchymy chains , upon one of which rhey hang a 
knife and ſheath, upon another a pouch or purſe, upon another a needle 
caſe, and upon all a grear company of Alchymy rings, according to the 
faſhion of rhe men : Theſe things they do not hang by their ſides, as women 
among us uſe, bur before them. The weight of the trinkets they carry abour 
them, doth commonly weigh rwenty pound, a pretty heavy burden, and 
ſuch: as a man wculd wonder they ſhould be able to bear : but they are very 
much delighted with ir, eſpecially with rhe number of the rings, the gin» © 
giing of which is very gratefull ro their ear, and as they think no ſmall com- 
-mendation to their beauty, Wexionius makes the chains and rings tobe tin, 
which I beleive is hardly true , commonly I am ſure they were made of A}- 
chymy , and if they had bin of tin they had neither bin durable, nor would 
they have made a noiſe. They have alſo another ornament for their breaſt, 
which they call Aracha , it is made of red, or ſome other colored cloth. 
And firſt it goes about their neck, and then on both ſides comes down upon 
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their breaſt , and a little below their breaſt ends in a narrow-point. This 
cloth, eſpecially: before , and ſometimes about the neck, they adorn with 
ſtuds., engraved with divers forms , as alſo with bracelets, which the richer 
have of filver and gold, the poorer of tin and Alchymy. After this manner, 
in ſhortas he uſes, Fohannes Tornors deſcribes them, the women do ſo deck 
themſelves with gold and filver that their breaſts-ſhine like ſhetlds , but thoſe 
thar cannot reach ſilver , uſe copper and Alchymy.. Now rheſeſtuds they uſe 
ro have not only about their neck, but upon their gowns where they draw 
them together, and lace them; and nor only infingle but double and triple 
rows, They cover 'their heads With a low kind of kercheif, plain at top, 
round, and of red color, ſome of the richer ſort on extraordinary times 
add alſo a-ſtrip of linnen for ornament, as at their Fairs, Weddings, and. 
Feaſts. . Upon their-legs they wear ſtockins, which reach no lower then 
their ankles, but that only in the Summer. Their ſhoes are like the mens, 
and ſo alſo bound rotheir feet with thongs. The womens. habit in the Win. 
ter is almoſt the ſame wirh the mens, for they have the Madd4as made of the 
$kins of Rain-deers, andar that rime wear breeches too, by reaſon of the 
deep Snows , ſtorms, 'and badneſs of the waies : nay and cover their head 
with the ſame caps. men do, which ſort of eaps they wear alſo ſometimes 
in the Summer to defend them from the gnats : rhefe caps they tie abour 
their heads; and the lower part, which would otherwiſe fall about their 
ſhoulders, they make to ſtand out like the brims of our hats. And theſe 
are the garments as well of Virgins as married women , for both uſe the 
ſame attire, neither is there any fign in their habit whereby to diſtinguiſh 
them . Beſides theſe garments wherewith they clothe rhemſelves in the day, | 
they have alſo other which they uſe a nights, ſuch as are called night-cloathes, ' 'Þ ' 
for they have no feather beds : and without all doubt Olaws Magnus is mis... Þ, 

taken who in his 4 Book ſaies they had. Their night garments were of 2 
ſorts, ſuch as they lay upon, or ſuch as they-did cover: themſelves with; 
which alfo differ according to the Summer and Winter Seaſons. Thoſe they 
lie upon are Rain-deers Skins, 2 or 3 of which they fling upon ſome birch 


leaves, which they uſe inſtead ot marts , without "beds, upon the ground, |: 


that they may lie ſofrer, ſo that they lie upon the skins without ſheets, of 
the uſe of which they are quire ignorant. They cover themſelves in the 
Summer with blankets, which they call 7aazer or 7yer , and with theſe blan. 
kers they cover not-only their whole body , bur alfo their heads too, to 
avoid the pnats, with which they are extremly infeſtedin-the- night time. 
But that they may' breath with more freedom , and not:be inconve. 
nienced with the weight of theſe blankers, they ſomerimes hang them up 
over. their head with ropes faſtned to the top of their Hur. Theſe are their 
Summer coverlets : bur in the Winter they firſt throw about them the skins 
of Sheep or Rain-deer , and on them the blankers now mentioned. And there 
1s one thing more worth our notice , thar they lie under rheſe both Winter 
and Summer ſtark naked, and make no uſe of linnen. And ſo much for the 
Garments of the Zaplanders. I ſhall add rhe Figures of both Sexes habited 
_ cheir manner. The woman hath a child in her arms, in a Laplandiſh 
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CMNMAF ATI 
= the Diet of the Laplanders. 


A VING diſcourſed of their Garments, 1 proceed to ſpeak of their 

I Diet. Theirffood is nor the fame amongſt them all, bur different 
2ccording. to the places rhey inhabit. The Mountaineers tive almoſt wholly 
on-their ;Rain-deers, that furniſh them with Milk , Cheeſe , and Fleſh : tho 
ſomezimes they buy, from the neighboring parts of Norway Sheep , Goats, 
and. Oxen , which they milk .jn the Summer, and kill 4n the Winter, be- 
cauſe. theyihave neither Paſture nor Stable room for them to keep them 
lang. And for this-reaſon they buy but very, few of them, and feed almoſt al. 
Z 2 together 
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rogether on their Rain.deer, which they have in great abundance. The 
fleſh of theſe they feed on in the Winter, and that alwaies boiled , but 
in the Summer their diet is Milk , Cheeſe, and dried fleſh, Their dainties 
moſt in eſteem with them are the tongue and marrow-of their Rain-deers, 
and with theſe they are want to entertain their Prieſts. One odd kind of diſh 
theſe of the Mountains have, and that is the blood of their Rain-deers boiled 
in water to the conſiſtence of a haſty pudding, The others that dwell in 
the Wocds feed partly on Fiſh, and partly on Birds and.Beaſts , and that 
roo both Summer and Winter , bnt more frequently on Fiſh. The fleſh of 
mo they prefer before all other; and with that they feaſt their deareſt 
friends. | 

They have alſo ſome kind of Sawces of Black-berries, Straw-berries, 
and other peculiar ones of their own as alſo wild Angelica, and the inner 
rine of the Pine-tree. - The uſe of Bread and Salt is almoſt unknown to 
them , and when they have any of rhe later, they uſe it very ſparingly. In- 
ſtead of bread they ear dried fiſh, which by grinding they reduce to a kind 
of meal, and inſtead of Salt the inward rine cf the Pine-tree , prepared 
after an odd kind of manner. They pull the bark off firſt , and then they 
take the inward rine , and divide it into thin skins like parchment, making 
it very clean ; theſe they dry in the Sun, and then rearing ir into ſmall pieces 
they pur it up in boxes made of the barks. of trees : theſe they bury under 
ground, and cover them with ſand. When they have bin dried about a day, 
they kindle a great fire over the hole where they put their boxes, and by 
thar means the rines acquire a red color, and a very pleafant raſt, On Fri- 
daies they eat no fleſh , but feed either on fiſh, or milk, having retained 
this cuſtom from their Roman Catholic Prieſts. They boil all their freſh 
fleſh , but nor very much; -that their broth may be the hetter and fuller of 
gravy : and ſometimes they pur alſo fiſh idto the ſame kettle. Their milk | 
they either boil with ſome quantity of water, it being of it ſelf to thick, 
or elſe-they let ir'ſtand jn the cold, to freeze into a kind of Cheeſe , thar 
it may be kept longer for uſe. Their fiſh rhey-eat ſometithes freſh as ſoon ag 
they catch them ; ſometimes they dry them in the Sun , and being hardned 
by the wind and air, they may be kepr ſeverall years. 

Their ſweer meats, which ſerve them inſtead of Apples, Nuts, and the 
hike, are preparations made of ſeverall ſorts of Berries. When their Straw. | 
berries begin to be ripe, they gather them, and boil them in their own 
juice , withour the addition of water, with a flow fire, till they are very 
ſoft : then they ſprinkle them over with a lirrle falr, and putting them into 
a veſſell made of birch-bark, they bury it in the ground ; and in the Ay- 
rumn and Winter when they have occaſion for them, they take them out . 
as freſhas if they had bin newly gathered: and rheſe ſtand them in good ſtead 
when no other Berries are to be had. Sometimes whilſt they are freſh they : 
pur taem to the fleſh of Fiſh, and make an odd kind"of diſh , after this | 
manner. Having boiled the Fiſh rhey firſt bone them, and then add Straw- ' 
berries to them, and beat them rogerher in a wooden peſtle to a'maſh, and 
ſocat it with ſpoons. Aud this diſh they make alſo withall other kinds of 
Berries. Another Kickſhaw that pleaſerh them very much, they mike of 
Angelica. They take the ſtau]ks before it ſeed, and ſcraping of the ourward 
kin , they pur the reſt upon-co31s, and ſo cat it broiled, They have alſo 
| another 
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another way of preparing it, and thar is to boil them in v hay for a whole 
day till they look as red as blood. Bur this ſort of meat is very bitter of 
ir ſeif, bur by cuſtom becomes pleſanr enough to them , eſpecially fince 
they are perſwaded 'tis a,grear preſervatiye of health. They iik-vi% boil 
ſorrell in milk , as alſo rhe rine of the -Pine-tree, which, as was ſid be- 
fore , being prepared, ſerves them inſtead of falr. | 

| come nexr-to ſpeak of their drink ; which is ordinarily nothing bur 
waters Lomenius calls it diſſolved Tce : but certainly he is miſtaken, for 
having ſuch plenty of Rivers and Lakes, for all thee they can hardly 
want Water. And to prevent its freezing , they have 'alwaies ſome hanging 
over the fire in a kertle ; out of which every one witha ſpoon takes whar 
he pleafes, and ſo drinks it hot, eſpecially in the: Winter -'time.” Beſides 
common water, they often drink the brotÞ, I ſpoke of, made of fleſh and 
fith, which they call Zebma, and alſo whay , if you will beleive Olaxc. 
Theſe are their uſuall drinks ; for Ale and Beer is utrerly unknown to them. 
That which they drink for pleſure, is ſpirit of Wine and Brandy , with 
a lirtle of which you may win their very ſouls. This they buy- from Nor- 
way at their Fair times, and uſe it eſpecially at their folemn Feaſts and 
Weddings. } had almoſt forgot Tobaccoy' of which they are very ' great ad- 
mirers , and rratiic for it as one of their cheif commediries. / . 

In the next place let us ſee the manner of theireating. Their dining room 
in the Winter time is that part of the Hut where the man and his wife and 
daughters ufe ro be, and is on the right hand as you £0 in at the foregate: 
bur in Summer without doors upon the green graſs: Sometimes roo they are 
want to fir abour the kettle in the middle of the Hut. They uſe not much 
ceremony abour their places , but every-one takes it'as he comes'flfft, They 
fear themſelves upon a skin fpread on the ground creſ>-leg'd in a round 
ring; and the meat is ſer before them in rhe middle, upon a log or*ſtump 
inftead ofa table ;'and ſeyerall have ner that , but lay their meat upon the 
Skin , which they fit on. Having taken the fleſh out'of the kettle , rhe com- 
mon ſort put it upon a woollen table cloth called Waldmar , the richer on 
2 linnen ; as for trenchers and diſhes they-are quite unknown to them. Bur 
if any liquid thing be to be ſerved up , they pur ir in a' kind of rrey made 
of birch. - Sometimes Without any other ceremony every onetakes his fhare 
our of the kettle , and puts it upon-his gloves, orhis cap. Their drink they 
take up in a wooden Ladle, which ſerves-inſtead of plare. And iris farther 
obſervable thar they are abominable glurtbnis when they can get mear enough; 
and yet hardy too to endure the moſt pinching hunger when they ire forc'r 
to ir. When their meal is ended they firſt give God thanks , and then they 
mutually exhort one anether'ro Faith and. Charity, taking each orher by 
the righr hand 5 which is a ſymbol of their unity and brotherhood. Same/ 
Rheen tells us they. life up their hands firſt, and rhenſay Grace affer this 
manner, All thanks be given to God, who hath provided ' this meat for our 
ſuſtenance. This ts rheir Grace in Pithilapmark, In 7 or nelapmark their Grace 
is a little different 3 they ſay ta their own Tongne , Piaomars inmet Ie- 
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zeanaſton , that is , Goid Gid praifed be thou fox this" teat : make that which 
we hve at this time eaten git frength to otty bodies: And fo much for their 
Diet, and manner of eating, | IRS | 
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CHAP XA1X 
Of the Hunting: of the Laplanders. 


AviNG ſpoke of thoſe things that relate to their Meat, Drink, 

Cloathing , and other neceſſities, the ſubject of our next diſcourſe 
will be their employments, which are either rare and more ſolemn, or 
daily and more uſual : theſe latter too are of two ſorts, either common 
to both Sexes, or peculiar to ope. Of thoſe that are proper to men Hunting 
is the cheif, for in this Countrey that exerciſe is lawfull to none but men: 
Olaus Magn is of the contrary opinion , and ſaies Lib. 4. Cap. 12. that 
there is here ſuch a multitude of Beaſts, that the men alone, withour the 
help of women, dare not go out to hunt ; and therefore they are as active 
in this ſport, if not more than men. I beleive he had not this from any good 
tradition, or his own knowledg but rather followed the authority cf ſome 
ancient Writers, as Procopius Lib. 2. Gothic. or Tacitus de mor. Ger. for 
whatſoever they ſay concerning the Fenni and Scritfinni, is ſo far from 
being true of the Laplanders, thar they do nor permit women ſo much 
as.to touch their hunting weapons or beaſts brought home , and debar them 
all paſſage at that door thro which they go to that ſport, as will be ſkewed 
hereafter. They obſerve in hunting many things with great ſuperſtition, as 
not to go out upon ominous daies, ſuch as S* Marks ( whom they call Can- 
tepaive )-S* Clements and $S. Catharines, becauſe they believe on theſe daies 
ſome misfortune will happen to their weapons, and that they ſhall have no 
good ſucceſs all the year afrer. They think they cannot proſper , unleſs 
they have firſt conſulted their Gods by their Drum , which they uſe before 
their going out, and have therefore ſeverall beaſts pictured upon ir. This 
is chiefly before the hunting a Bear, The third obſervation is that they will 
NOr go out at the uſual door, but ar one in the backſide of the houſe called 
Poſe, 1 ſuppoſe it is to avoid women , the meeting of whom is an ill omen 
ro huntſmen, and therefore they are forbidden to come on that ſide of the 
houſe where this dOor is, as O/. Matthias afſured me while I was writing 
this, who was very. well acquainted with this Country. Zieglerws ſaies the 
ſame , tho ſomething obſcurely , that a woman is not to go thro this door 
that day her husband.is hunting : but ir is not only that day, bur at no time 
elſe. All theſe things are by way of preparation. The hunting ir ſelf is va- 
rious according to. the time of year, and ſeverall ſizes of beaſts. In the 
Summer. they hunt on foot with Dogs, which are very good in theſe parts, 
not only for their ſcent, but that they dare ſer upon any thing , being till 
tied up to make them more fierce. In the Winter they themſelves run down 
the game, fliding over the ſnow in a ;kind of ſcares, which I ſhall deſcribe 
more fully in another place. Little beaſts they chaſe with bow and arrows, 
the greater with ſpears and guns; tho ſometimes they uſe other arcs. Thar 
ſort of beaſt they. call Hermelines , they take immtraps as we do Mice, which 
are ſo contrived of wood that the touching of any part makes them fall; 

ſometimes 
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ſometimes in pits and holes covered with ſnow, to hide the deceit, as alſo 
with Dcgs that will gripe them ro death. Squirrels they ſhoor with blunt 
darts, that they may not do an injury to their skins, which they very 
much eſteem. Afrer this manner alſo they rake Ermines. Other beaſts, 
as Foxes, Beavers , they kill with Javelins ſpiked with jrcn : bur if they 
meet with a beaſt that hath a prerious skin, rhey are ſo expert at their 
weapons , as to dire& the blow where it will do ir leaſt harm. Foxes 
are frequently rempted with baits upon the ſnow ſtrowed upon twigs over 
deep pits, or caught in gins laid in their uſuall haunts, or elſe poiſoned 
with a ſort of moſs, which is peculiar for this uſe, bur is ſeldome made uſe 
of where there are abundance of field Mice , which are the Foxes generall 
food. They faſten ſnares to boughs of trees to catch Hares in , and ſome 
of the above mentioned beaſts : and ifany one find any thing faſt in theſe, 
he is obliged to give notice to the owner. I come now to the larger beaſts, 
of which Wolves are moſt commonly caught in holes, but ſometimes ſhor 
with bullets : theſe are their game frequently becauſe they have the greateſt 
plenty of them , and ſuffer the moſt dammages by them : and for their 
greater deſtruction , Sithes are ofcen hiden under the ſnow to cut off their 
legs. Afrer this manner roo Leopards and Gulo's are deſtroyed, which is 
now a daies almoſt left off, becauſe the Countrey is ſo well furniſhed with 
ouns, With which rhey alſo kill Elkes when they can find them, But with 
greateſt care and diligence they hunt Rain-deers and Bears, the former with 
all kind of weapons. At their rutting time in Autumn , about S. Matthews 
day , they entice them to their tame does, behind which the Huntſman lies 
to ſhoot them. And in the Spring, when the Snow is deep, the men them- 
ſelves ſlide after them, and eaſily rake them, or ſometimes drive them into 
raps with Dogs : or laſtly they ſet up hurdles oh both ſides of a way, and 
chaſe them in berween them, ſo that at laſt they muſt neceſſarily<all into 
- holes made for that purpoſe at the end of the work. The hunting of 
the Bear follows , which, becauſe ir is done with the moſt ceremonies 
and ſuperſtitions , will require the more care and accurateneſs in the re- 
lating of it. 

Firſt of all, their buſineſs is to find out where the Bear makes his 
den againſt Winter. He rhar finds it is ſaid hafwa ringet bicerw, i.e. to 
encompaſs the Bear. He uſually after 'this goes ro all his friends and ac- 
quaintance with much joy , to invite them to the hunting as to a ſolemn 
and magnificent feaſt , for, as 1s before ſaid, this beaſts fleſh is a grear 
delicacy, But they never meet before March or April, till they can uſe 
their ſliding ſhooes': at which time he chooſes the beſt drummer among 
them, and by his beating conſults wherher the hunting will be proſperous 
or no, Which done they all march into the field in battel array afrer him 
thar invited them as Captain , who muſt uſe no orher weapon then a club, 
on whoſe handle is hung an Alchymy ring. Next him goes the drum- 
mer, then he thar is to give the firſt blow, and after all the reſt as 
their office requires, one to boil the fleſh, anorher to divide it, a third 
ro gather ſticks and provide other, neceflaries : ſo they ſtritly obſerve thar 
one ſhould not incroach upon anothers office. When in this order they are 
come to the den, they ſer upon the Bear valiantly , and kill him with ſpears 


and guns, and preſently ſing in token of vicory thus, Aittulis pourra, 
Aa 3 Kittulzs 
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Kittulis ii skada tehamis ſoubbi ialla zaiiti, that is, they thaut the Bear for 
coming , and doing them no harm in not breaking their weapons, in the ſinging 
of which their Captain is the cheif Mufician. After celebration of their 
victory , they drag the Bear out, beating him with ſtaves , whence they have 
a Proverb, ſlo bivern med 7145, thatis, the Bear 3s beat , which ignites he 
is killed. Then putting him upan a fledge , they draw him with Rain-deers 
to the Hur where he is to be boiled, finging 7i paha talki oggio, ii paha talka 
pharonis, that is, they beſeech the Bear that he would not raiſe tempesis againſt 
them , or any 'way hurt them that killed him. This they lay by way of jeſt, 
unleſs we will ſuppoſe them ( as ſome of them really do ) to imagine the 
killing of ſome kind of wild beaſt partends ill ta the hunter. Sazzuel Rheen 
ſpeaks of a different ſang from this we have mentioned , much ro this pur- 
poſe, that they thank Ged for making beaſts for thelr ſervice , and giving 
them ſtrengrh-and courage to encounter. and overcame fo ſtrong and cruel a 
creature, and therefore I beleive they may join them together and ſing borh. 
That Rain=deer that brings home the Rear is nat tobe uſed by Women for 
a year, and ſome ſay, by any body elſe. Ifthere bematerialls, near the 
place where the Bear is kill'd, they uſually build up a hoyel there ro boil 
him in, or if not, carry him to a place rhat is more convenient, where all 
their Wives ftay to expe& rhem, and as ſoon as the men come nigh them 
they ſing Leibi ta twoli fufco, that is they ask their wives to chew the bark 
of the Alder Tree and fpit it in their faces. They uſe this rather then 
any" other Tree, becauſe when 'tis bruiſed berween their reeth, it graws 
red, and will dy any thing, and the men being ſprinkled with this, as if ir | 
were the Bears blood, ſeem to have gone through ſame notable exploir 
not without danger and trouble. Then their wives aiming with one eye 
through an Alchymy Ring ſpit upon them, Samuel Rheerns opinion differs 
_ only in«this, that but one woman ſpits in the Captains face : rhis ce- 
remony 1s not done in the Hurt where the Bear is kill'd, bur at the back door: 
for they build wwo Tents one, for the men where the Bear is to be dreſt, 
and the other for the women in which they make the feaſt : where as foon 
as the men come in, the Women ſing £Kittu/z5 pouro tookoris, that is, they 
thank their husbands for the ſport they had in killing the Bear: fo they fir 
down men and women tegether roear, bur not of Bears fleſh, Supper end- 
ed the men preſently departs into rhe other houſe and drefling the Bear 
provide anorher meal, for ir is not lawful for any ofthoſe Hunters to ly with 
his wife in three daies after, and the Captain in five. The Bears kin is his 
that firſt diſcovers him. They boil the fleth blood and far, in braſs Kettles, 
and what ſwims they 5kim off and put in wooden veſſels z ro which are- 
faſten d as many Alchimy plates as there are Bears killed. Whilſt che mear 
is boyling they all fit down in order abourthe fire, the Caprain firſt on the 
right hand, then the Drummer, and nexr he that ſtruck the firſt blow, on 
the lefr hand firſt the Wood-cleaver, then the Warer-bearer, and after the 
reſt according to their place. This done the Caprain divides ir between 
the Women and Men. In rhe diviſion the Women muſt have none of the 
poſteriqurs,, for they belong only to the men, neither is'ir lawful for a Wc- 
man to came and ferch rheir diviſion, but *ris ſenx them by rwo men, who ſay 
thus to them, Olmai Potti Sueregiſlandi, Poland! , Engelandi, Frankic his, 
ji, e. tnatithey came a great vay off, from Swedland, Poland, Ensland, or 

France, 
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France ; theie men the women meet, and ſing Olmai Potti Sweregiflandi, Pie 
landi, Engelandi , Frankichiz, Kalkg Haubſts laigit touti tiadnat, i.e. yoir 
men that come from Sedland, Poland, England, or France ; we will bind 
your legs with a red liſt, and ſo they do. Bur if we believe Samuel 
Rheen the Drummer divides the mens part to every one an equal porcion. 
When all the meat 1s eaten, they garherup the bones, and burythem ro 
gether ; then the Captain hangs up the skin upon a pole, for the women 
blindfolded to ſhoor at, rhey ſinging all the while Batt Olmai Potti Swere- 
giſlandi, Pulandi, Engelandi, Frankichis, i.e. we will ſhoorar hini that came 
\ from Swedland, &:c. bur ſhe that hits ir firſt gets the moſt credit, and they 
believe her husband will have the beſt fostune in killing of rhe next Bear. 
She is alſo obliged to work in cloth with wire as many crofles as there are 
Bears kill'd, and hang them upon every one of rhe huntersnecks, which 
they muſt wear three whole daies. Iris the opinon of the aforeſaid Author, 
thatall the women do rhe ſame, and rhe men wear them four daies: he ſaies 
alſo that the Raindeer thar brought home the Bear muſt have one crofs. I 
cannor as yet findany other reafon of this ceremony, but that they ſuppoſe 
theſe croſſes to be preſervatives aginſt all the dammages rhey can receive 
from the Gods of the Woods for killing their Bear : for to rhis day they 
are of the opinion that ſome Gods. have raken charge of ſome beaſts, eſpe- 
cially of the Bear , becauſe he in this country is King over atl the reft. Af. 
ter the cime of abſtinence is exſpired, the cloſe of all rhis ſolemnity, is the 
mens returning to their wives; which is thus; All afrer one another rake hold 
of that rope, to which they hang their Kertle,and dance thrice round the fire, 
and ſorun our of the mens Tenr into the womens, where as aremer with 
this ſong, Todna Balka Kaine oggio, we will thro 'a ſhovel full of aſhes upon 
your legs. Samnel Rheen ſpeaking of this cuſtome , ſaies rhe men muſt nor 
go to their wives vill it be done, as if it were an expiation fortheir unckan- 
neſs in killing a Bear. Thus you ſee with how many Laws and ſuperſtitions 
they Hunt this Beaſt; ſome of which are common in hunting of others, as 
the nor admitting women to the ſport, and debarring them from touching 
the prey when it is taken, as alſo that the men return home through the 
back door. And here 'tis obſervable that they never carry in; Beaſts, Birds; 
or Fiſhes, bur throw them in before them, withour doubr out of ſuperſtition 
that rhey may ſeem to drop from Heaven and be ſent by providence: tho 
moſt of them know not the original of ſuch ſuperſtitious ceremonies, bur on= 
ly follow the exanrple of their forefarhers. In fine nothing is accounted 
here a greater credir or honorto a man then the killing ofa Bear, and there- 
fore they have public marks for it, every one lacing his cap withas many. 
wires as he has kill'd Bears. HM | 
I come now to their fowling, which is proper alſo to men, and is alterable 
according to the time of year or largneſs of the fowl, for in the Summer 
they Shoot altogerher,bur in the Winter catch in Snares and Springes, eſpes 
cially the Lagopwus call'd by the Swedes Snieriper. They make kind of hedges 
with abundance of holes in them, in whichrthey ſerSpringes, ſo rhat rhis 
Bird being moſt upon rhe ground, and running abour, is eaſily caught in 
them : as forthe taking of other Birds there ts nothing worth a particular 
obſervation. 
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CHAP XX 


| Of the Laplanders Weapons, and other inſtruments 
| of Hunting. 


Y the former Diſcourſe it plainly appears that in hunting they uſe 
ſeverall Inſtruments and Weapons, in our next therefore it will be 
requiſite to give ſome account of them. The firſt and moſt frequent is a bow 
three ells long, two fingers broad, and an inch thick, being made of Birch 
and Pine ( which by reaſon of the refinein it is very flexible ) and covered 
over with Birch bark , to preſerve both from the weather. What Lomeniu 
ſaies of its being made of Rain-deers bones, muſt needs be falſe, ſince no bone 
can be ſo pliable as is required in the making of a bow ; his words. are | 
theſe, Rangiferi a/perantur ofſa in cultros dy curvantur in arcus congeneribus 
ferss trucidandss, it he had left our do curvantur in arcus he had ſpoke more 
to the purpoſe : but I believe he had this, beſides many other things, to fill up 
his Journall from Olaus Magnus , who among the utenſils theſe People have 
. from the Rain-deers, ſaies the Fletchers much defire their bones and horns, 
from whence Lomenias colleds that bows are made of them. Bur it is evi- 
dent that O/azs meant not this bow, bur a kind of croſs-bow termed by the 
Germans 4rmbruf , and the French Arbalefire, which is impoſſible to be 
made of bone, but the handle might be adorned with it, becauſe in theſe 
Northeryt\ parts they have no mother of Pearle, which other Countries per- 
haps make uſe of to this purpoſe, It was then a good plain wooden lorig-bow, 
which would not require an engine to bend it , but might be drawn with an 
-hand only. And fince I told you it was made of rwo pieces of wood, we will 
ſee nexr how they were joined together, which is with a kind of glew made of 
Perches skin well ſcaled , that melts in uſing like ours. They have alſo ſteel- 
bows, which are ſo ſtrong,that when rhey bend them they muſt put their foot 
in a ring for that purpoſe ar the head of them, and draw the ſtring up to the 
nur, made of bone in the handle, with an-iron hook they wear art their 
girdle. From their bows I paſs to their darts and arrows, which are of two 
ſorts, either pointed with iron to Kill the larger beaſts, or blunt withour 
it like bolts, to kill the ſmaller. Theſe points are not alwaies made of iron, 
but ſometimes bones, which are faſtned with glew into a hole bored with 
a hor iron at the end of a ſtaff, and afterwards ſharpened with a knife, or 
on a whetſtone. Bur beſides they uſe Guns , which they ( as hunters do in 
other places) with a great deal of ſuperſtition enchaunt that they ſhould 
never miſs. Theſe are made at Soederhambn, a town in Helſingia , famous 
for weapons, from whence the Bothiians buy them , and ſell rhem ro the 
Laplgnders: hence they have Gun-powder and bullets, or ar leaſt lead to 
make them : and ſometimes Norway furniſhes them with all theſe. Spears they 
uſe only in hunting Bears, and are fo little different from ours that they 
will not needa deſcription. I come now to their orher inffipments relating 
X ro 
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to this ſport, the cheifeſt of which are their ſhoes, with which they ſlide 
over the frozen ſnow, being made of broad planks extremely ſmcoth ; the 
Northern People call them Skider , and by contraction Skier ( which agrees 
ſomething with the Germans Scheitter , that is, clefr wood ) and ſometimes 
Andrer or Ondrur or Skiidh. Their ſhape is , acccrding to Olaus Magnus, 


| five or ſix ells long, turne@ up before, and a foor broad: which I cannor 


believe, becauſe I have a pair which are a little broader, and much ſhorter, 
and Wormins had a pair bur of three ells long. And thoſe are much ſhorter 
which are to be ſeen at Leiden, which Frifius ſaics are juſt ſeven foot long, 
four inches and a little more broad : and it muſt needs be ſo to hold wich 
Olaus Magnus, and every bogies opinion , that one ſhoe muſt be longer 
than the other by a foot, as if the man or woman be eight fcot high, one 
muſt be eight foot, and the other nine. Friſius ſajes they are both of a 
lengthat Leiden, and Olaus Wormins takes no-notice of any difference ir 
his ; but I believe then thoſe were of rwo Pariſhes, for my biggeſt is juſt 
ſuch an one as Frifivs deſcribes covered over with reſin or pitch, and the 
ſhorter plain. Bur becauſe the larger 1s of greateſt uſe, it is no wonder 
that one or two of them were ſent abroad for a pattern , bur ſince thoſe 
at Leiden are both the biggeſt, they were not made for men ſo tall as Fri 
fius ſpeaks of , they fitting men of fix foot, which is a ſtature ſomerimes mer 
with in Lapland, They are ſmcoth and turned up before, not behind, as 
they are pictured in Wormizws, not by the fault of the Author, bur the Painter, 


for the original in his ſtudy ſhews them orherwiſe ; I have obſerved in my 


longer ſhoe thar iris nor quite ſtrait, bur ſwells up a lictle in the middle 
where they place their fcor. Friſtus did ill in giving a pidure but of one, 
and in that nothing of rhis bending , I will therefore deſcribe both , and a 
Laplander \liding in them. 


DWBEBIBBSSSS: 


Theſe ſhoes are faſtned to their feer by a with, _—_ run through the bot- 
2 ſom 
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rom bur by the ſides,. thar it might not hinder their ſliding, or wear out 
with often uſing, which is nor expreſſed in Friſtus's Picture, this is direaly 
in the middle, and ti'd to the hinder part of the leg, as you may ſee in the 
figure. That which is often in Olaus Magnus, and ſet forth by Friſtus, is a 
meer fancy and figment of an Jralian Painter, that could not underſtand 
what theſe ſhoes were, bur by deſcribing th&m like long wooden broags 
turning up with a ſharp point before : which 1s very idle, becauſe the 
foor goes into ir ar the hinder part, and agrees not with Olazs's other cuts; 
for it the place of the foot were there, ir could not endure ſo great a weight 
before ir, or effe@ that for which this ſhoe was firſt invented : for they 
muſt tread firm upon the Snow, which they could not do ifall the weighr 
lay at one end; bur when 'tis in the middle, that which is before and be- 
hind will keep the foot from ſinking in, The way of going in them is this:they 
have in rheir Lad a long ſtaff}, arthe end cf which is a large round piece of 
wood faſten'd, ro keep it from going deep into the Snow, and with this they 
thruſt themſelves along very ſwiftly. This way of running they nor only 
uſein plain and even, but in the muſt rugged grounds, and there is no Hill or 
Rock ſo ſteep; bur with winding and turning they.canar laſt come up to rhe 
top, C which Pope Paul the Third could not believe ) and that which is a 
greater Miracle will flide down the ſteepeſt places without danger. Theſe 
ſhoes they cover with young Ram-deersskins, whole haires in their climb- 
ing run: like briſles againſt the Snow, and keep them from going back. 
Wormiss ſaies they were cover'd with Sea Calf's skins, but I believe he ralk'd 
of thoſe, that the Siefinni, or the Maritime peopleuſe. And this is the 
firſt inſtrument of hunting, which they uſe as well in other buſineſſes in 
winter time, for they can paſs no other way over the Snow, ar which time 
they can out run any wild beaſt. The other inſtrument they uſe is a ſleds, 
which altho ir is fic for any journy, they uſe ir in hunting eſpecially the 
Rain-deeres, the deſcription of which, becauſe *cis fir for all manner of carri- 
ages, Iſhall defer to another place. s 


CHAP. XXI. 
Of the Laplanders Handycraft trades. 
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E s 1DE $ hunting, which is the cheifeſt, they have many other emploi- 
ments relating to their lives and fortunes, of which Cookery is the 
tirit: tor what eveggſpod they ger by fiſhing, fowling,or bunting,the men dreſs 
and not the womWF They therefore are quite ignorant of this Arr, (which 
the men are not very expert at) and never uſe it but upon neceſſity, and in 
the abſence of men. 

The ſecondis the boat-makers , which they make of Pine or Deale boards, 
not faſten'd with nails bur ſew'd together with twigs, as among the ancients 
with thongs, Olaus Magnus and Fohannes Tornews ſayes With roots of trees, 
but moſt commonly with Rajn-deers nerves. When they launch theſe boats 
they 
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they caulk them wich moſs to keep out the water, and uſe ſometimes .two, 
ſometimes four oares, ſo faſten'd ro pegs in the ſides, that one man may row 
with two. | 

Lhe third trade is the Carpenters,to make ſledges, which are nor all of the 
ſame ſhape, thoſe they rravgl in, call'd Palca being made in the faſhion 
of halfa boar, having the prou abour. a ſpan broad rurncd up, with a hole 
Init tro runa cord thro to faſten ir ro a Rain-deer, and the roupe of one flat 
board: the body is builr of many, which are faſten'd vich wooden pegs to 
tour or five ribs; they never go upon wheeles, but are convex and round, 
that they may roul any way, and more eaſily be grawn over the Snow. This 
deſcription agrees With thar fledg which T have, and the Teſtimony of Her- 
berFenins, Olaus Magnus, and Johannes Torneus. 'The fore partof them is 
cover'd with Sea-Calfs skin for abont an ell, ſtretch'd upon hoops, leaſt 
the Snow ſhould come in, under which they put moſs tro keep-their feer 
warm. Theſe are about three el!slong, but thoſe rhat carry baggage, called 
ackkio,gj: five,are not cover'd any where. The people defend rheir goods from 
the weather, according to Wexjonius, with raw flax:bur thar is nor probable, 
becauſe no flax grows there, and the uſe of flaxen garments is unknown, 
and therefore I believe they do ir With skins or bark. In Olans Magn lib, 
I7. Cap. 25, there iS a Cart painted upon wheeles, the Author deſcribes ir 
in theſe words, qui domeFtici ſunt Rangiferi curulibus planſiris aptantur, but 
what theſe carulia plauſtra ſignifie he does net explain. And fince the Pain- 
ter has drawn other things according to his own capacity, and underſtand- 
ing, I donor know whether he has not follow'd his own opinign more then 
Olaus's narration, bur *tis certain rhere are no wheele carts, for what they 
carry in Summer is pur in dorſers upon Raiz-deers. Theſe Tradesmen make 
their ſiding ſhoes, which becauſe I have deſcrib'd in the former Chapter, 
I neednot now ſpeak of. : 

The fourth is making boxes and cheſts to lay up weapons and other things 
in, which are all ofan oval ſhape, of which ſort Lodwwicns Orto Bathonienſis 
gave me one. They are made of thin birch pl:ncks, which are fo contrived 
and benr into an Oval, that rhe pegs or twigs, with which they are faſten'd, 
are not perceiv'd. The lids are of one board, and for ornament often inlaid 
with Rain-deers bones 1n diverſe figures, which for better illuſtration you 
ſhall ſee.deſcrib'd at the end of this Chapter in rhe cut markt with the 
letrer C. ; 

The fift Trade is making Baskets, in which Art no Nation can compare 
with tbem. The matter they make them off is roots of Trees, which they 
work net as other people do, for they make rhem cf whar bigneſs they 
pleaſe, and if occaſion require, will be ſo accurate 1n their work as to in». 
terweave the roots ſo neatand cloſe togerher, that they ſhall hold water like 
a ſolid veſſel. Their ſhapes are diverſe, ſome round with 2 cover and handle 
ro carry them by, and orhers Cquares or oblongs. Nor only the Laplanders 
nd Swedes uſe theſe, bur they are alſo for rheir curicſity and ſtrength ſenr 
into farther Countries: the figureB. arthe end will give a view of a round 
ONEs 
Beſide theſe the men make all manner of houſhold-ſtuff of wood or bone ; 
and particularly ſpoons, one of which 2 have with all irs Rings and Orna«, 
ments, as you may ſee at figure A. I have _ weaving inſtruments, a — 

C abour 
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about two inches long or more, :with an hole at one end D. anda kind of 
comb or ſmall Loom in w* they weave particular wreaths and ornaments E. 
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They make alſo very neat Tobacco boxes carved with knifes in bone, with 
- many Rings and other pretty appendages abour them, all which being 
conſidered 
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conſidered will prove this Nation not to be ſo dull and ſtupid asby ſome ir 
is ſuppoſed. 2 

They have alſo one Art more worth taken notice of, as ingraving flowers 
and ſeveral Beaſts in bone,into which they caſt ſeveral plares of Tin,and with 
theſe figures the men and women adorn their girdles and other things : the 
ſame way they make their molds for caſting bullers. They make inſtruments 
for all cmploiments, as Cookery, &c., thoſe for hunting are uſually made of 
bone, and orhers are commonly adorned with it. -Zeigler mentions tubs, 
which are rather cups, or veſſels cur out of a ſtump ofa Tree, as traies are : 
and Wexionins mentions other veſſels made of bark, bur 1 forbear ro ſpeak 
of 2ny more, only. I ſhall add that they learn their art nor from maſters but 
their farhers according to their capacity. 


a 


CHAP. XXIL 
Of the Womens Emplotments. 


AviliNG run thro the mens emploiments, the womens are nexr to 

be confidered. Two trades are moſt peculiar to them, as doing the 

work of Taylors and Shoomakers , for they make and mend all the 
Clothes, Shoes , Boots and Gloves ; and they have a third the making 
all thoſe things that join the Rain-deer to the fledg, as collars, traces, 
&c, in order to which they learn ſubſervienr arts, as making-thred, which is 
commonly of Rain-deers neryes , becauſe rhey have no flax : of this ſort I 
have ſome by me. Olaus Magnus ſaith ad indumentorum uſum., for the making 
of ſbirts, which made Lomenivs believe the women wove this thred into 
cloth , who I perceive in his ſhort deſcription of Lapland, hath very cloſely 
followed his words more then his ſenſe. In the making of their thred, which 
is of about 3 ells long, the extent of the Rain-deers nerves, they firſt 
cleanſe the nerves, then having cur ofg all the hard parts, they dry , and 
hatchell them , and laſtly mollify them with fiſhes far. Beſides this they ſpin 
wool for ſwadling clothes, and Hares fur , with which they knir caps, as 
in other parts of Exrope they do ſtockins with fcur knitring needles, which 
art the Germans Call ſtricken. Theſe Caps are as ſoft as Swans down, and 
extremly warm. In the ſame manner they make Gloves, which are very be= 
neficiall to them in the cold. The work of their tjlets is very curious, for 
they put in them many figures, as you may ſee arthe end of the foregoing 
Chapter , at the figure I. The fourth trade is their covering thred with cin, 
which firſt they draw into wire by pulling it thro little holes in horh with 
their teeth , which holes they fill half up with bone, that rhe tin may be flar 
on one ſide, and fitter to be put on thred. The picture of a woman drawing 
wire you have in the nexr page. Then they pur it upon the nerves by the 
help of a ſpindle, which doth ſo twiſt them rogerher that they ſeem all tin, 
and when they have done, they wind it abopr their head or foot, leaſt irſhould 
entangle and be ſpoiled. And rhisis their _ of making thred of tin ,as in 
C 2 othe 
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other Countries of gold and ſilver, the chiefeſt uſe of which is in adorning 
their clothes after the way of Embroidery, which is the womens fifth arr. 


this upon the fur of skins , bur liſts of blew 


Ziegler adds to this faciunt ve- 
ſtes intextas aurodg ar gents, thar 
they interweave in their clothes 
gold and filver , which I cannot 
believe, becauſe they do not do 
ſo now, and whatever is ſpoke 
of the mertal , they weave nei- 
ther linnen nor woollen, bur 
buy it from the Bothnian or Nor 
way Merchants: ſo then they do 
not weave this thred into rheir 
garment , but embroider them 
with it. Thus they adorn all 
their veſtments, as gowns called 
Muddar, boots,gloves and ſhoes, 
and ſhe that doth it neateſt, is 
preferred before other women, 
and had in greater eſtimation. 
They donor immediately pur 
» green, or red .woollen cloth. 


Their 
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Their gowns are embroidered abour the neck, ſleeves , breaſt ; and ſides; 
gloves abour the tops, ſhoes; inftep and roes boots, abour the knees z it) 
which work they commonly picture ; Srars, Flowers, Birds , Beaſts, eſpe- 
clally Rain-deers: and ro make their clothes more glorious, they ſer them 
with ſpangles, fillets, points, and knots of this thred; and wear upcn their 
head ſhreds of diverſe colored cloth, the pictures of all which you have 
in the former Chapter, Boots F, Gloves G, Shoes H. The Rain-deers 
harneſs they embroider in the ſame manner, 

Laſtly they have nothing thar appears in ſight, bur it:is hereby made very 
commendable and ingenious. I have by me men and womens ſcrips, pin<« 
caſes, ſhearhs for knivess'very curiouſly wrotght. Of all which, that I might 
nor ſeem to give too 2 large commendation of them, I have put the Pictures 


in the foregoing page. | 
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CHAP. X XII 


Of the Emploiments common to both Sexes. 


{ H E other buiſineſſes , which we have not treated of yet ; whether they 
be at home or in journies, belong ro both Sexes, and that they may be 
the better undertaken ; men and women wear breeches, and as. Joh. 7Torneus 
takes notice, equally undergo all pains and work excepting hunting : by 
which words except4 venatione he doth not deny but men and women have 
peculiar emploiments. In their travels the maſter of a family goes firſt, with 
his baggage and Rain-deers afrer him, and next him his wife with hers, in 
Summer they both walk on foot, in Winter both are drawn in ledges, 
which I have deſcribed inthe next page : in theſe they like children are ried 
and bound faſt with fillers and cords,eſpecially when in haſt, having only their 
hands and head at liberty, and their back leaning againſt the end. The Rain- 
deer is not harneſſed like an Horſe , bur hath a ſtrongcloth abour his neck, 
to which is faſtened a rope thar goes between his fare and hind feet, to the 
hole in the prou of the fledge, He therefore that drew Olaus Magnus pictures 
was much deceived , whett he made. Rain«deers joined to rhe ledge with 
traces on both fides , and. ſuch a. collar abour their necks, as is uſed in 
other Countries upon their thillers; and in another place rwo yoaked tro- 
gerher drawing a cart with wheels, which is a thing unknown .to the Lap- 
landers, and men riding,upan them as on a Horſe, whereas rhey never do 
ſo, but walk on foot, and carry their goods only on them in dorſers. He thar 
is drawn rules the beaſt , nog with a bridle , bur an halter made of Sea-dogs 
kin tied about his head or horns , faſtned ro x ſtick which he holdsin one 
nand , with which he removes the thong to either ſide, according as he 
would go or turn : with the other he guides the ſledge , for ir being round 
at bottom is ſtill wavering ; ſo that he which rides , muſt ſtill with the mo- 
tion of his body, and hand, take care it overturns not, as you may ſeein the 
picture. When they thus travel ih the Winter, the Rain-deers are bravely 


adorned with needle work of tin-thred upon diverſe colour'd cloth, abour 
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their necks and back, anda bell, with which they are mightily pleaſed. They 
travell in theſe at whar rate they will ; bur if upon a remove, alwaies ſlow, 
becauſe of the weight of their goods, in which journies the man and his 
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wife go firſt; and all the family come after: Ziegler ſaies in 24 houres 
they can go 150 miles: HerberFernius (aies in a day 20 German miles: but 
*tis not to be belieyed thar it is performed with one Rain-deer in the day of 

12 hours 
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12 hours,except the waies be good and ſlippery , but they ordinarily co 13 
14 or 16 German miles in ten hours, Which number doubled will make our 
Zeigler's opinion : and that notwith one Rain-deer which 1s 1mpoſſible ro 
our ſo lcng , bur that ir muſt dy or be lefc to reſt the nexr day: In this 
way of travelling the Women are as expert as the men, and Olaus Magnies 
ſaies more. As the men and women travel together, ſo they help one ano: . 
therin fiſhing, and at baiting time to feed their cattle, which is evident in the 
Rain-deer, for the women take as much care of them as the men, and equal- 
ly take the trouble to milk them : and in fiſhing 'ris manifeſt; for v omen ifi 
the abſence of men,are very intent for ſome weeks at carching fiſh, which they 
eut and dry up for Winter. Their way of catching them is with Nets, and 
other inſtruments, as every where elſe. I know not what Paulus Zovins 
meant; when he ſaid they have a fooliſh way of fiſhing, excepr he refers ts 
their hooks which are not of Iren but Weod:they make thein of Fupiper benr 
round: theſe they faſten ro ſticks, and rhrow them into the Rivers; and very 
eaſily rake many large fiſhes.If rhey fiſh witha Cane or Whale. bone, rhe fiſher 
never knows when the fiſh bires,bur pulls up at a vencure, Their way of fiſh- 
ing alrers with the ſeaſon, in the Summer uſually with drag nets, between 
wo boats, or elſe with ſpears like Tridents, but that they haye more reeth. 
With theſe they ſtrike pikes; eſpecially when they ly ſunhing themſelves 
near the top of the Water: they do the ſame by Night burning dry wood 
at the prow; by which light the Fiſh are enticed thither. In the Winter 
time they thruſt ners under the ice to a banck ſide, and then by a great noiſe 
above drive the Fiſh ro them; all theſe things the Women often do alone, 
which is the leſs to be wondered ar, becauſe every wherein this Country 
there is a great multitude of Fifh. Beſides all theſe; they carry and cleave 
Wood, and make hedges, with ſuch like works, which are fo incunſiderable 
aS not to be worthy to enlarge our diſcourſe. | 


——_ 


CHAP. XXIV. 
Of ther Divertiſements: 


JJ Avincg ſpoken of their ordinary emploiments, it will not be amiſf 
| [ [ here to annex ſomething of their Divertiſements: where firſt we may 
note, that the people of this Country are generally diſpos'd to idleneſs, nor 
willing to take any great paines, unleſs when meer neceffity conftrains them 
to provideagainſt want. This they ſeem to derive principally from their 
Anceſtors the Finlanders, as is elſewhere faid. To which as well their cold 
conſtitution by reaſon of the ſharpneſs of rhe Air in this Country ( that it 
ſelfis ſufficient ro diſpoſe men to lazinefs, ) as the length cf their Nights, 
and indulgence to much fleep. may contribute nor a little. In fine, thar £ 
may omir their many other Infirmities, whereby they are incapacitated to' 
undergo any conſiderable hardſhip , they are lovers of ſloth and wholly 
given up to it. Bur further; to conſider how they beſtow their vacant rime 
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from buſineſs, *is the general and moſt recieved accompr, that making and 
receiving viſits, and familiar converſation become the greateſt part of their 
recreations. For whereas their manner of life ſo nearly reſembles ſolitari- 
neſs, that each family ſeems confined to its own hut, they can take no great- 
er ſatisfa@tion in any thing then ſuca mutual entercourſe. And here it 
may be, obſerved, that in their diſcourſes at theſe meetings of friends and 
acquaintance, uſually the moſt ordinary affairs and daily occurrences 
have the chiefeſt place : as particularly their welfare, emploiments, and the 
like. Bur beſides 'tis their vr to make remarks upon the transaQions of 
all forreiners, whoſe names or cuſtomes commerce has at any time brought 
ro their knowledg.. And furthermore they can take no greater pride, then 
either in traducing the management of their affairs, or impoſing dro!lith 
Nick-names upon them. Tho indeed thoſe of the richer ſort are uſed ro 
entertain their viſitants with greater merriment and magnificence. Beſides 
theſe viſits they uſe ſome ſports wherewith they recreate themſelves , eſpe- 
cially in Winter ( when for ſome ſpace of time they live as ſcateringly as in 
Summer , bur are more familiar, ) or at their public aſſemblies in the places 


of Judicature and Fairs. Again ſome ſports are looked upon as only pecu- 


liar to men, others the female Sexalſo have their part in. Of the firſt ſort 
this is. one. They makealine in the Snow, in place of a goal : behind it at 
ſome paces diſtance they ſer up a mark, from whence each perſon taking 
a run to the goal, and there taking his riſe, throws his body as far as poſſi- 
bly he can, and he thatat one leap compaſſes the greateſt ſpace of ground, 
is reckon'd the Conqueror. In this firſt ſport they both leap and run. Ano- 
ther they have where the trial of skill conſiſts in leaping only, and that t00 
not in length bur height ; there ſtand rwo men upright, ar no great diſtance 
the one from the other, and hold in rheir hands ſometimesa rope, ſomerimes 
a pole, now higher, now lower, as is agreed upon by the combatants, uſu- 
ally at the common height of a man : then each Perſon-attemts to leap over 
from a ſtation aſfign'd, and he thar performs moſt dextrouſly, gains rhe 
applauſe to himſelf.” A rhird ſorr of ſport among them is with bow and ar. 
rows. Ata convenient place they ſer up 2 mark of a very ſmall bigneſs, and 
ſhoot ar it With arrows from any diſtance preſcrib'd. He that hits either 
ſooneſt or oftneſt, bears away the bell from the reſt. Theſe ſports hitherto 
mentioned are almoſt inſtitured by them meerly for the conſideration of cre- 
dit and renown : yet ſometimes they play for prizes ſuch as they agree up- 
on among themſelves, and inſtantly they lay them down in the place where 
they keep their games. Their prizes are ſeldom mony, uſually skins, eſpe- 
cially of Squirrels, ſometimes one, ſometimes more as they ſee convenient 
and agree upou ir. Bur in thoſe ſports wherein as well the women as men 
are plaiers, they commonly play with a leather ball ſtuffed wirh hay, about 
the bigneſs of ones fiſt ; whatever company of men and women is there pre- 


ſent, is ſorted into two ſides, one whereof ſeizes on this ground, the other - 


on another oppoſite to ir, and at ſome diſtance off, Then every Perſon of 
one ſide in his turn, beats the ball witha club thorough the Air , thoſe of 
the contrary ſide catching itat thefall ; and if any one chance to catch it in 
his hands, before it tcuch ground, then the order of the play is inverted, 


and this fide ſtrikes out the ball, rhe other is fain ro catch, Thus play the ' 


men 
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men 2nd women, the boies and girles together, nor do the men ſhew them- 
ſclves more expert at it then the women. They beſides have another play 
at ball: in the hard frozen ſnow they draw two lines at ſome diſtance from 
one another, then all rhe mulrituge both of men and; women parting into 
| two ſides, one applies it ſelf to the defence of this, the other of thar line; 
then they meer in the middle ſpace berween their two goals, and fling down 
the ball, then each partie with bandies and clubs ſtrives to ſtrike rhe ball 
croſs the oppoſite parties line, each party {till maintaining the defence of 
its own line; bur if one ſide chance to ſtrike the ball with their bandies over 
the others line C for itis foul play ro flingir with rheir hands) and ſo rake- 
their goal, thar is accounted rhe conquering {1de. The ſports as yer men- 
tioned are ſuch as belong to rhe younger ſort, as well as ro thoſe of more 
mature age : the next is petuliar to rheſe laſt and only co men. Their cu- 
ſtom is 10 ſeparate themſelves into rwo companies, and atracque oue anorher 
by wreſtling : firſt each company ſtands like a file of Soldiers all along in * 
order to confront the adverſe compayy : then each man catches his adver- 
ſary by the girdle, wherewirh all Laplunders are alwales girt, as is elswhere 
ſhown, (their girdle goes fix times round their body, and ſo is faſt and fir» 
teſt for their purpoſe,) ſo each man having caughr hold, endeavors to fling 
the other down, which they are n6r allowed to artempr by craft or deceit,as 
by any lock or the like ; Any one that is found delinquent in this kind, is 
branded for a fowl plaier, and excluded the liſts, Theſe are the ſports thar 
are almoſt peculiar to the Laplanders: beſides them they uſe ſome, which 
they borrow from other places, ſuch is playing at Cards, a ſport ſufficient= 
ly known thorough all Europe, for even the ZLaplanders take no little ſatis- 
fa&ion in it : they procure their Cards of the Merchants that rrade thither. 
They uſe likewiſe to play at dice, which they themſelves make of wood 
afrer the common faſhion, with this only difterence, that whereas dice com- 
monly have ſome number of ſpots inſcribed on every ſide, they have a fi- 
gure made only on one fide like an X. he wins in this ſport, that caſting 
two Dies, on the rop of either can ſhow the X. their ſtakes are uſually 
Squirrils skins, or ſome ſmall rrifles, and in the failance of theſe leaden bul- 
| Jets, which they uſe in their hunting to Charge rhetr Guns withal: and it 
happens ſomerimes that a fellow having loſt all his bullers, in hope of repajr- 
ing his damage by winning again, nor only ar preſent will be ſenſible of \ 
the harm, bur being diſappointed of his Hunting puts to ſtake and looſes 
his furure acquiſicions and hope of livelihood. Theſe are the uſual waies, 
whereby the people of Lapland ſpend their leiſure times and divert them- 
ſelyes. 
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CHAP..X XV: 
Of their Contratts and «2M, arriages. 


E have hitherto taken a ſurvey of their ordinary imploiments, and 
*ſuchas are almoſt every day in uft, as well thoſe peculiar to each 
. Sex, as Common to both ; likewiſe of their Divertiſemenrs and ſports, 
wherewith they uſe to intermingle thoſe emploiments : It remains that we 
wreatof thoſe buſineſſes, which do not every daPoccur, bur are ſingular and 
ſolemn, and undertaken upcn ſpecial occaſions. And firſt of what apper- 
® rainto their Marriages; Concerning them 'tis moſt memorable, thar when- 
ever any perſpn purpoſes to marry, 'tis his firſt buſineſs, ro make ſearch 
after a Maid well ſtock'd with Raindeers. For the Laplanders have a cuſtom, 
(as ſhall hereafter more particularly be mentioned ) of beſtowing upon 
their Children ſoon after their birth, ſome cercain number of thoſe Rain- 
deers, and their increaſe is accounted of, nor as the Parents eſtate, bur 
the Childs portion. She therefore, that is beſt provided of them, is in moſt 
I:kely-hood of meeting with an Husband. Nor have they regard to any 
thing elſe, as cirher good breeding, or beauty, or other the common allure- 
ments of woers. For they who dwell on ahard and barren ſoile are gene- 
rally ſolicitous concerning food, which becauſe rheir Rain-deer afford, ecve- 
ry one thinks himſelf beſt ſecured againſt want when he is beſt provided of 
them. As ſoon therefore as the young man has caſt'about him for a wife, 
which is uſually done at their public meetings forpaying of taxes, or upon 
the accounc of fairs ; nexr he makes a journy to her parents, raking along 
with him his father, if alive, and one or two more whom he thinks will be 
moſt kindly welcome, but eſpecially. one who may declare his affte&ions, 
and win the favor of the Maids parents. When they arrive at the hur, they 
are all kindly invited in, *only rhe ſuiter is fain to wait ar door, aud beſtow 
his rime in chopping wood, or ſome ſuch trivial buſineſs, till he be ſum- 
mon'g inalſo, for withour expreſs permiſſion *cis uncivil in him to enter, 
Waen they have drank of the Spirir of Wine, which the ſpokes-man brings, 
h- applies himſeif ro the managemenr of his province, ditcloſes the Suiters 
affc&ons to the Daughter, and makes his addreſs ro her Father, that he 
will pleaſe to beſtow her in Marriage upon him. Which that he may atcheive 
with more ſucceſs, he honors the Father with the greateſt titles and names 
of renown thar he can deviſe, at every one bowing the knee, as if he were 
creating witha prince, He ſtiles him with the Highand Mighty Father, the 
Worſhipful Father, as if he were one of the Patriarcks, the beſt and moſt 
illuſtrious Father, and no daubr if they were acquainted with the Roial title 
of His Majeſtie, He would nor ſcruple ro call him, the moſt Majeſtic Fa- 
ther. The Wine, that rhe Suirer 1s ſuppoſed to have breughr along with 
him therewith to pay his reſpeGs to her parents, whom he pretends to, 
they call eirher Ponriſtwyn ( thartis ) the Wine of protperous acceſs, or 
_ thar Wine wherewith he defigns ro careſs his Father and Mother in Law, 


that 
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thar are tobe; or elſe, Soubowiin ( that is the Wine of wooers which tis ex- 
pedient for wooers to beſtow, thereby to procure permiſſion of converſe* 
with rhe daughter, and gain the favour and liking of the furure Bride. But 

we muſt-rzke notice, thar the buſineſs is not propoſed to the maid her ſelf 
firſt, but herparentrs; nor may the Suirer have any. conference with her: 
witheur their permiſſion. Nay 'tis the uſual cuſtom, at this time ro diſ- 

parch her away. upon ſome fſleevieſs arrand,. either to the. Rain-deers Pa- 
ſtures in the Waode, or a Neighbors hur, fo as neither the Suirer nor any 

of his company may have a ſight ofher; bur ifar laſt either ſhe or ſome other 

woman procure leave for Her of her Parents or kindred, to ſpeak ro him, 

their enterajnment finiſhed he gets him our of the hur to his fledg, 

and then rakes out his woollen Cloth-Garments, ( ſuch as they uſe to ſpruce 

themſclves up withal, ar their public Feſtivals, or more ſolemn affairs ) and 

what elſe 15 requiſite to the preſent buſineſs : when he has trimm'd himſelf 
up, he makes his addreſs to his Miſtreſs and ſalures her, Their manner of 
Saluration is by a kiſs; in which that they mainly aim ar is, that each nor 
only appiy his mouth ro the others, bur alſo thar both rheir noſes touch 
for otherwiſe it goes nor for a true ſalute. Next he makes her a preſent of 
the rareſt delicacies that Lapland affords, the Rain-deers tongue , rhe 
Beavers fleth, and other dainties, which ſhe refuſes to accept of in the pre- 
ſence of any "ou ; preſently after the is call'd afide to ſome convenienr 
place withoutthe hur, then if ſhe profeſs her ſelf willing to receive rhem, 

the Suirer farther puts ir-ro her, wherher ſhewill grant him leave, thar he 
may take his repoſe by her in the hut; if ſhe granr it, 'tis concluded be- 
rween them of their future marriage: withal he Preſents his gifts above men- 
tioned. If ſhe rejedts his ſuit, ſhe caſts themall down ar his feer. The Bride- 
groom uſuelly carries them in his boſom, . before he preſents: them. The full 
approbation of the Parents, and the celebration of the wedding is uſed 
of:cntimes to be deferr'd for a conſiderable while, ſometimes for two' or 
th-2< years together ; and all that while they beſtow upon courting their 
Miſtreſſes. The reaſon why their time of Cowrtſhip or wooing proves ſo 
lons, is becauſe the Bridegroom 1s neceſſitated to gratifie with frequent pre= 
ſents, the parents and friends neareſt in blood to the Bride, without the ' 
leave of each of which he cannot compaſs the poſſeſſion of her. This is expreſ- 
ſed by Samrel Rheen in theſe words, When any Perſon pretends marriage 
ro the Daughter of one of the richer ſort, he is obliged tro make a preſent 
to her parents and neareſt Kinſmen, ſuch as 1s made for ſtare to Ambaſla- ' 
dors or cheif Officers, as large as his means -will reach to, which preſent 
they call Peck, thar is, Peices z every peice atleaſt muſt contain two marks 
of ſilver, thar is, ſix ounces, there are ſome too, rhar muſt contain rwenty, 
. forty, ſometimes threeſcore ounces a peice, ſuch peices the Bridegroom 
is bound to beſtow upon His Mitſtreſſes parents and her near kindred. In 
whar things theſe preſents particularly conſiſt, Ithall mention hereafcer, 
for they do not give barely ſilver, but moulded into ſome faſhion, or other 
things beſides; while therefore the' Bridegraom isemploied in procuring 
theſe pieces, 'ris no inconſiderable while that paſſes. 

In rhis interval he ever and anon makes a viſit ro his Miſtreſs, to whom 
while he is travelling he ſolaces himſelf with a Love Song, and diverts the 
weariſomneis of his journy. And 'tis their common cuſtom, to uſe ſuch 
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' kind of Songs, not with any ſet tune, bur ſuch as every one thinks beſt 
himſelf , nor in the ſame manner, but ſometimes one way , ſometimes an- 
other, as goes beſt to every man , when he is in the mode of ſinging. An 
enſampel of one they uſe in the Winter ſeaſon , communicated to me by 
Olaus Matthias, a Laplander, I here annex. , 


Kalnaſatz nireoſam 4ugaos joao andas jordce Skaode 
Nurte waota waolges Skaode : 
Abetde kockit laidi ede 
Fauruogavidhe (adicde 

4#llao momiaiat kuekan kaigewarri. 
Patzao buaoreſt kellueiaur tuuni 
Maode paoti millaſan 

Kaiga waonaide waiedin 

Aogo niraome buaorebeſt 

Nute aotIaon (argabeſt 

Taide ſun monia lis aigoamaſs 
Saraogavin waoltat amaſs 

Tos iua0 ſarga aoindfins 

Kinreſam katzeſim . 
Kulnaaſatz niraſam 

Katze avinakaos tun fu ſalm. 


The meaning of this Song is this , 


Kulnaſatz my Kain-deer 

We have a long journy to goz 
The Moor's are vaſt, 
And me muſt haſt, 

. | Our ftreneth I fear 

Will fail if we are ſlow , 

4nd ſo 

Our Songs will do. 


Kaige the watery Moor | 
Ts pleaſant unto me, 
Though long it be ; 
Since it doth to my Miſtriſs lead, 


Whom 1 adore; © 
The 
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The Kilwa Moor , 
T1 nere azain will tread: 


Thoughts fill d my mind 
whilft 7 thro Kaige paſt- 
Swift as the wind, 
And my deſire , 
Winged with impatient fire, 
My Rain-deer let us haſt, 


So ſhall we quickly end onr pleaſins pain 3 
Behold my Miſtreſſe there , 
With decent motion walking ore the Plain. 
Kulnaſatz "my Rain-deer , 
Look yonder , where 
She waſhes in the Lake. Ds 
See while ſhe ſwims , 
The waters from her purer limbs 
New cleerneſs take- 


This is a love Song of the Laplanders, wherewigy they incourage their 
Rain-deers to travell nimbly alohg. For all delay , tho in it ſelf ſhort, is 
redicus to lovers. They uſe too at other times to entertain themſelves with 
ſuch Sonnets, when at ſome diſtance from their Miſtreſfles , and therein to 
make mention of them, and extoll their beauty. One of this kind I res 


ceived of the ſaid Olaws, and ſeeing we have lir upon this ſubje&, I here 


ſet 1t down. 


Paſtos paitpa Kiufwreſiſt jawra Orre Tawra 

Tos kaoſa kirrakeid korngatzim 

Ia tiedadzim man oinemam jaufre Otre Fawra 
Ma tangaſt lomeſt lie ſun lie 

Kaika taide mooraid dim ſoopadzim 

Mak taben ſadde fiſt oddaſiſt 

Ta poaka taide ouſid dzim karſadzins 
Makqwodde roamaid poorid ronaid 

Kuliked palwaid tim ſuteatim 

Mak kulki woaſta Taufre Orre Taufre- 

Tos mun teckas dim kirdadzim ſexſt words ſaef 


AE muſte le (48 dziodre (ae maina twockao kirdadzim 
ſte le | ce |. = Fe 


CREED IE En ns. ——_ —— 
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ZEka le Tulge ſongiaga Tulga , akels fiedza 
Fauron fietza , maan koima Inſad 
Dzim norbadzim. 

Kalle ju leck kucka madzie wordamadzie 
Morredabboit dadd paiwidad , linna ſabboid 
Dadd ſalmidad liege ſabboid waimodaaa 

Ts kuckas ſick pateridziehk 

T annagtied ſarga dzien inſadzim 

Mi os matta ledz ſabho Korraſſabbo 

Nu ly padde ſoone padde , ia ſalwam route ſalwam 
Xek dziabrei fifte karrafiſte: 

In keſe myna, tam aiwitem punie poaks 

Teme jardekiteme Parne micla 

Piezga mitla noara iorda kockes jorde 

Tos taide poakaid lam kuldelem 

Luidem radda wera radda 

Onita lie miela oudas waldeman 

Wute tiedam poreponne ondaſtan man kauneman- 


The ſenſe of this Song is thus , 


With brighteſ beams let the Sun ne 
On Orra Moor, 
Could 7 be ſure , 

That from the top 0'th lofty Pine : 

7 Orra Moor might ſee, 

1 to hs hicheſt bow would climb , 

And with induſtrious labor try , 
Thence to deſcry 

My Miſtreſs, if that there ſhe be. 


Could I but know amidſt what Flowers, 
Or in what ſhade ſhe ſtaies , 
The gaudy Bowers 
With all their werdant pride, 
Their bloſſomes and their ſpraies , 
Which make my Miſtreſs diſappear 
And her in Enviows darkneſs hide, 
1 from the roots and bed of Earth would tear. 


Hpon 
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Upon the raft of clouds Ide ride 
Which unto Orra fly , 
O'th Ravens 1 would borrow wings , 
And all the feathered In-mates of the sky : 
But wings alas are me denxd , 
The Stork and Swan their pinions will not lend 
There's none who anto Orra brines, | 


Or will by that kind conduit me befriend. 


Enough enough thou haſt delaied 
So many Summers dates, 
The beſt of daies that crown the year , 
Which light upon the eielids dart , 
AY 1mcl:ing joy upon the heart: 
But (ince that thou [o long haſt ſtaied, 
They in unwelcome darkneſs diſappear. 
Tet wainly doſt thou me_furſake | 
T will purſue and overtake. 


What ſtronger i then bolts of ſteel ? 
What can more ſurely bind ? 
Love « ſtronger far then it ; 
Upon the Head in triumph ſhe doth fit * 
Fetters the mind , 
And doth controul, 
The thought and ſoul- 


A youths deſire # the deſire of wind 
All his Eſſaies | 
Are long delaies , 
No iſſue can they find, 
Away fond Counſellors , away , 
No more advice obtrude: 
Te rather prove , 
The guidance of blind Love ; 
To follow you i cextainly to ſtray * 


One ſingle Counſel tho unwiſe is good. 
Ff2 Ag 
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As they come to viſit their Miſtreſſes, they are neceſſitated to bring a- 
long with them ſome ſpirit of Wine, as a ſingular and moſt acceptable pre- 
ſenr, and Tobacco too. Bur if in the mean while, as it often falls out, the 
father intends not to beſtow his daughter upon the man that hath made pre- 
tenſions to her, he ſeldom refuſes them , bur defers the poſitive anſwer till 
the year following, that he may the oftner entertain himſelf with rhe ſpirit 
of Wine the Suiter brings along with him. And thus he delaies his anſwer 
from one, year to the other, til! the Suiter perceive himſelf cheated , and 
be conſtrained to require at his hands his charges made tv no purpoſe, 
There is then no other remedy to be taken , then bringing the bulineſs be. 
fore the Judg, where the Maids Father is ſentenced to refund either the 
entire ſum, or half of ir, as the caſe ſtands. Where withal we muſt obſerve 
this, that the expences made by the Suiter on the Spirit of Wine, at his firſt 
arrival, do nor fall under this compenſation, bur he alone ſinnds to the loſs 
of that, Bur if after the downright refuſal of the Maid, he of his own accord 

will ſhow his liberaliry, he any try what luck he will have at his own pe- 
ril. If all things happen conformable to his wiſhes, then ſome ſer day is 
appointed for the wedding. The day before ir, all the kifged and Neigh- 
borsas well of the Bridegroom as Bride reſort to her parents hut, and the 
Bridegroom preſents them all with wedding gifts, about which rhey had 
agreed, and of which mention is made above. 

The Bridegroom is bound to preſent the Father with a filver cup, to 
drink in ; this is the firſt of thoſe they call Stycke. The ſecond is a large 
Kertle, either of Copper or Alchymy. The third, a bed or at leaſt hanſom 
bedding. The preſents for the Mother are, firſta girdle of filver, ſecondly 
a Robe of honor ſuch as they uſe to call Yo/pi. Thirdly a Whisk, which they 
wear about their neck, and let ir hang down to their breſt, interlaced all 
about with boſſes of ſilver, and this they call Arake. Theſe are the preſents 
for the Father and Mother : beſides he beſtows upon the Brothers, Siſters, 
and all the near kindred, filver ſpoons, ſilver boſſes, and ſome -other ſuch 
kind of things of ſilver, for each of them muſt be preſented with ſome gift 
by the Bridegroom, if he mean to obtain his Bride. Theſe are the preſents, 
which the Bridegroom is more eſpecially bound to make'to his Father. and 
Mother in law that- are to be, and the reſt of the kindred. And he makes 
. them in his father in laws hur, in the ſight of all there. The day following 
the wedding is celebrated, firſt by the c<remonious joining, of the Prieſt 
in the Church, afcerwards by a fer dinner. The new Wife together wirh 
the Bridegroom walk along, both dreſs'd in the beſt clothes they can pro- * 
* curear their own Charges. For 'ris looked upon among them as unhanſom ro 
make uſe of the borrowed cloths of others,unleſs it be wool as I have elswhere 
ſhown. They take ſajes 7ornew ſo great pleaſure in good cloth of what ever 
color, thar as far as their parrimony will permir, they procure their extraor- 
dinary apparel and feſtival Garments of that kind : who declares expreſsly 
thar their feſtival apparel, or that wiich they wore on more ſolemn daies, 
was not of skins bur rich cloth. Theſe Garments the Bridegroom girds up 
with a filver girdle, bur the Bride firſt looſes her hair : and the filler where- 
with ſhe bound it up rogether before, ſhe gives ro the Virgin that is next a 
kin to her: afterwards, on her bare head, and fooſe hair ſhe purs a kind of a 
ſilver fillergilt over, or two, ſuch as is the womens cuſtom to wear mo 

| ther 
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ther times beſides, inſtead of a Garland or Coronet, ſo that. by how much 
this filler is looſer, then to environ only her head; ſo much ir hangs down 
the more behind : likewiſe abour her thiddle they put on a ſilver girdle, 
This isthe Brides apparel, unleſs that ſometimes they put upon her head 
ſomething of limnen, inſtead ofa veil, which-at other rimes the women uſe 
when they have a mind to make themſelves extraordinary gallant, foras for 
whar appertains to their garments, we have before obſerved, that both the 
Bridegroom and Bride wear their own, and rhoſe- their beſt, and ſuch as 
on feſtival daies they deck rhemfelves withal. We have ſhown'in another 
place, that the womens were called Yolpi, and were made either of wool, or 
the richer ſort of cloth, ſo that neither about this does Olaus Magnus in 
his place a forecited, concerning the Lapland Bride , ſufficiently agree 
with their cuſtom at this day. They ſer the Bride fates he, apparell'd in 
Ermins and Sables skins on a Rain-deer. Art this day both dreſs'd very 
fine are carried ro the Church or Prieſt, robe joined in Marriage ; this was 
not the cuſtom in old times, if we give credit to O/aus Magnus, for then they 
were joined at home, notby the Prieſts but the Parents, his words are 
in Z7b. 4. Cap. 7. in which place he treats of the Laplanders weddings, 
as the Title of the Chapter informs us. In the preſence of friends and kin- 
dred , the Parents ſolemnly ratifie their Childrens Marriages, and that roo 
by the ſtriking of fire with a flint and ſteel; particularly there he makes the 
Parents joining them, and adds moreover the manner, viz. by fire ſtriken 
out ofa flint, which without doubr as ſome other rhings, he cull'd our of 
Zeigler, bur as for rhe parents doing ir, Zeigler has nothing of that, the 
manner of their joining he explains in theſe words, They retifie their Mar- 
riages, and begin them in a ceremony of fire and flinr, ſo para conjugal 
myſterie, that they think nothing can be more agreeable, for as the flint con- 
ceals within it ſelf fire, which by concuſſion breaks forth, fo in both ſexes 
there is life hid, which by the mutual coupling of marriage 1s propagated ar 
laſt to be a living ofspring. And juſt ſo Olaz4 has ir, ſo that there can be 
no doubt made bur that he followed Ziegler, When they arrive near the 
Church, they obſerye in their proceſſion a certain order, firſt walk the Men; 
the Women follow. The Men are ied up by a Laplander, whom they call 
Automwatze, or foreman, then follows che Bridegroom, after him the reſt. 
Some number of Virgins lead up the womens company; after them comes 
the Bride led between a man and a womanz next to her follow the reſt of 
the women. Tis here to be obſerved rhat the Bride like one ſtrugling againſt 
ir, and endeavoring the contrary, is dragged along by the man and woman 
that are ro wait upon her, and would ſeem tro admit of her marriage with 
great unwillingneſs and reludtancy, and there fore in her countenance makes 
ſhew of extraordinary ſadneſs and dejeGion : ſo afterwards in the Church 
they are joined rogether by praiers and benedidtion according to the Chri- 
ſtian rice. After the ſame nianner dces Fon 7 orners relate this buſines, on- 
ly that he ſaies the Bride is led by two men, her Father and Brother, 
if alive , or otherwiſe by her two next Kinsmen. The portraicture of the 
Brid& in her wedding apparel; and with her two leaders you have in the 
next page. After the ſolemnity of rhe marriage is ended, there fol- 
lows a wedding feaſt, thatis made in her Parents hur, and as for the pro- 
viſion, each of rhe perſons invited contribures his ſhare of the victuals, tho 

. | | Ge they 
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they bring it not thither juſt then, bur the day befcre : when the Bride- 
| croom diſtribures his pre- 

ſents to the Brides parents 
and kindred, rheg every 
one brings his viduals thar 
will be ſerviceableto the feaſt. 
But becauſe the meet they 
bring is ordinarily raw, they 
deliver it 10 a Leplander, on 
purpoſe appointed to thar 
office, viz, to receive it of 
every Perſon that brings, and 
afterwards to boil it , and 
laſtly ro diſtribute it among 
the gueſts, tho commenſy 
-the greateſt part of the pro- 
viſion be made, by the Bride- 
grooms as well as Brides pa- 
. rents. In their ſitting at ra- 
ble they keep this order, in 
the uppermoſt places fir the 
Bridegroom and Bride nexr 


to one another, then follow-in ordet the reſt, as the parents,and kindred. Ar 
the table no perſon helps himſelf, bnt receives his meat from the hands of a 
L aplander,who is both dreſſer and carver of it. Firſt of all he ſerves the Bride- 
groom and Bride with their portion,and in orderthe reſt. Now they who by 
reaſon of the ſcantineſs of room in the hut, cannot be admitted to the 
feaſt, ſuch areboies and girles, climb up to the roof of the hur, and from 
thence let down threds with hooks tied to them, to which they faſten pieces 
of meat, and the like, ſo that they alſo enjoy their ſhare of the banquer, 
The entertainment ended, they give thanks, asat other times they uſe, and 
ſhake hands one with another. The laſt thing wherewith they ſhut up the 
metriment of the feaſt, is drinking Spirit of Wine, which if they can lighr 
uFon, they then are ſure to buy ; firſt the Bridegroom drinks, then the Brides 
parents, then each man ſhifts for himſelf, and ſo they make merry, bur this 
cuſtom the richer ſorr only obſerve, and thoſe roo who have the opportuni- 
ty Of buying, by thepreſence of thoſe who ſell theſe commodities ; as for 
the meaner ſort they are accuſtomed to divert themſelves with talk. When 
the Wedding is over , the Husband may nor take along with him his 
Wife with her goods and fortune, but muſt remain for an whole year in ſer- 
vice with his Father ; when thar rime is paſt, if he ſees convenient he may 
ſer up for himſel f, and turn houſekeeper and then the Father beſtons up- 
on his Daughter at her departure, the Rain-deer, which are her due, becauſe 
given her in her younger years: he gives her alſo other gifts beſides, and 
what furniture will be requiſite for the new married ccuple, particularly 
he gives for her dowry an hundred or more Rarmndeers, as likewiſe filver, 
copper, Alchymy, a tent, bedding, and other hcuſhoid-ſuff. . And next 
" all the kindred, the Brothers and Siſters, and whoever have received of the 
-Bridegreom his gifts of reſped, are likewiſe obliged ro return him back 
again 
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again ſome preſent, ſo that he who had received one or rwo markes of fil- 
ver, -returns for a gift again one or two Rarm-deers : ſothar ir comes ro 
paſs, thar the Laplanders, who can gratifie the friends and kindred wirh 
numerous preſents, if they wed a rich Laplanders Daughter, come to grear 
wealth in Rain-deer by this kind of marriage. Theſe are the cheif chings the 
L eaplanders obſerve in their contraCts and marriages, which before we quite 
leave, we may take notice firſt; that ir is unlawful among them, to marry 
a Wife too nearin blood. And they have fo ſpecial a regard to the degrees 
cf conſanguinity and aftinity, thar they never requeſt marriage in the'pro- 
hibited ones. And again 'ris unlawful, having one wife to marry anocher, 
or when one is married to put her away, by Divorce. Polygamy and Di- 
vorce were never heard cf among the Laplanzers, neither in the time of 
Paganiſm, ſaies Tornem, nor afterwards, bur they alwaies obſerved marri- 
age honeſtly and like Chriſtians, yer in former daies perhaps they did nor 
alrogerher abhor rhe communicating their wives, whom they permitted 10 
ſtrangers eſpecially and gueſts. So indeed writes Herberſtenins. Bur Fohn 
Torneus mentions an inſtance of later date, and the Teſtimony roo of a 
Laplander cf Lnhla, tho he doubts to give credit to him. *Twas reported 
to me, ſajes he; thar in the time of my Predeceflor of LablasLapmark, a 
certain immodeſt Laplander, came to lodg with another , in' Torne-Lap- 
mark, a civil honeſt man, as was his whole family , who could read books, 
and lived a pious life, for which he was ſtiled by ſcorners Zan Biſhop. Then 
the Man of L»hla, when he had diſordered himſelf with drinking Spirit of 
Wine, addreſfed himfelf to-his hoſts wife, in hope of debauching her, bur 
becauſe there were there preſent rwo officers, who had Spirir of Wine to 
ſell, rhe Zuan Biſhop call'd for them, and rold them the fellows deſign, 
defiring likewiſe that they being Miniſters of the Stare, would apprehend 
and bind him: they immediately bound him ro a Tree, and left him there 
for a whole Winter night together, to be frozen with cold. Arlaſt he was 
forced to regain his liberty with mony , and pleaded it as an excuſe, that ir 
was the cuftom in Euli-Lapmark , that if any perſon viſited another, the 
 entertainerpermirted ſuch familiarity with his wife. Thus ſajes Tornaxs, bur 
doubrtingly, for the fellow might have only framed rhis for his own excuſe, 
*tis certain no other perſon has taken norice of it in them of Luþla, and'the » 
other Laplanders are fo ignorant of this communion of their wives, rhatr 
they cannot endure they ſhould look upon other men, The Laplanders dwel- 
ling towards Norway at the river Torna are (d jealous , thar if a Woman 
chance to meet a man, and ſpeak bur a few words to him, they immediarly 
fall ito a ſuſpicion of her. 
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CHAP. XXVLI 


Of their Child-bearing , and the Education 
of their Children. 


NA{ExXT to Marriage it will be.expedient to treat of their Child- 
4 N bearing, and their Children. Where we may note firſt, that they 
wiſh for nothing more, and thar they take no greater pleſure in any thing 
then fruitfull Matrimony. And hence ir is, I ſuppoſe, they are ſo prone 
to luſt, as is elſewhere ſhown : bur altho they defire this fo ardently , yer 
they are very ſeldome fruitfull in Children , for they can ſcarce beget more 
then eight , which number is .the greateſt, and uſually they beger bur 
one, two, or three. An occaſion of this their barreneſs , Sam. Rheey 
imagines their bad diet, as likewiſe the extreme coldneſs of the Country, 
which 1 think may be very true, He moreover adds Gods anger, which he 
collects from This, becauſe tho they are not worn away with Var or Plague, 
yet notwithſtanding their Country is never the more populous, and their Na- 
tion waſts rather daily. The motive of this anger he ſuppoſes to be their ob- 
ſtinateneſs in' maintaining their ancient impieties. They uſe indeed ar this 
very day, not only in Child-bearing , bur other affairs too, to be ſolicitous 
concerning the events, and to ſearch after them by their ſuperſtitious rites. 
Their firſt care is concerning the ſex, for as ſoon as they perceive the wife to 
be big with child, they have an opinion that they can inform themſelves whe. 
ther 1t will prove a Boy ora Girl ,. after this manner : they forthwith view 
the Moon( for they imagine thar a Ghild-bearing woman bears ſome reſem. 
blance to the Moon , as we ſhall hear ) if rhere be a Star juſt above the Moon, 
they thence colle& rhar the burden will prove of the male ſex, if below, of 
the female, But I wonder they make a compariſon between the Moon and a 
.woman with child. For can there be any' account given of their reſem- 
| blance ? is it, that like the Moon , ſhe grows big with her burden , and when 
that is laid, leſſens again ? I rather ſuppoſe thar theſe are the reliques of 
their Pagan ſuperſtition , which made the Moon the tutelar Goddeſs to 
women with child. For ſo moſt of the Pagans did account other , which 
opinion being outdated, rhey yer pretend ſome refemblance berween them. 
Their ſecond care is touching the health or ſickneſs of the child, which thing 


alſo they ſuppoſe the akc nl inform them in. For if a Star be juſt be- 
u 


fore the Moon, they rake iuf&Q@a f1gn that rhe child will prove healthfull, 
and grow up to bea man. But ir comes juſt after her, they thence pres 
ſage thar the child will be a very ſickly one, and not long lived, 

'The woman with child laies her burden in a hut, bur ( which. any body 
may underſtand ) a ſufficient incommodious one , eſpecially if the rime of 
her delivery happen to be in the Winter, for tho they have a fire kindled 
in the middle of the hut, yet that can give her bur litcle warmth. After 


her delivery , her firſt reſtorative and cordial , is a good draught of Whales 
fac, 
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fat , which they procure out of Norway, the taſt of which is as ſtrong and 
111 ſavouredas of a Sea-calves lard, when dried. The child, as ſoon as broughr 
forth is waſhed over as in other Countries, bur it is a peculiar cuſtom cf the 
Laplanders,thar firſt they doit with cold water or ſnow, and then afrerwards 
dip them in hot water , when it begins to fetch its wind, and can ſcarcely 
draw breath. And alſo they uſe to dip in the water all the other parts of 
the body , the head only excepted 3 They heat water, ſaies Sam. Rheen, 
in a Caldron, andin that they ſer the infant ſtreight up ro his neck, bur 
they let no water come upon his head, before ſuch time as he is bapti- 
zed by the Prieſt. The new born Babe is inſtantly wrapped up in an Hares 
kin , inſtead of linnen ſwadling clothes. = 
» The woman lying in, hath her peculiar place aſſigned her in the huc 
where ſhe lodges, rill ſhe recover her health. And ir js juſt by the door u- 
ſually on the left hand :. there is no other reaſon given for it then rhat this 
part of the hurt is leſs frequently diſturb'd by company , and there they 
| haveall things needfull for chem adminiſtred. Tho this ſeldom reſort thither 
be rather, by reaſon of the womans lying in in that place , either becauſe 
they would not diſturb her with their company , or, which I rather ſup- 
ole, becauſe they look upon her ar thar time as unclean, But the women 
of Lapland ſeldom keep their beds long after - their delivery, and in that 
while are extraordinary carefull rouching the Baptiſm of their Infants: for 
after they began more diligently to be inſtrudted in the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion , they rake the greateſt pains imaginable to have their Children bapti- 
zed as ſoon as poſſibly may be. In former times it was otherwiſe, moſt of 
them then were baprized very late, and at their mature age ; ſome deferred 
it for alrogerher. Of this GuFavus the firſt js a witneſs, in his Charter, the 
words whereof I have cited elſewhere. . As touching the former GuFavm Adele 
phus in an other Charter and Preface, premiſed to that which he publiſhed 
Anno 1634, in which rhe State of the Religion in Lapland is declared ar 
large; Baptiſm, ſaies he, is adminiſtred indeed to them bur only at Winter. 
if their young children can live till then, it is well ; if nor, they die with- 
out Baptiſm. Some of their children come to years of Diſcretion before 
it, ſo that with thoſe thar are grown up, there is no ſmall paines ro be 
raken when they are ro be baptized. The time of Baptiſm being the Winter 
time , was becauſe they have Sermons then- preached to them, and the Sa- 
crament adminiſtred, and that no oftner then rwice; once about New-years- 
day , and againe ar Lady-day, of which I have rreated in another place. 
Before theſe times there was not ſo much done as that , bur rhe Laplanders 
were fain to come with their Children ro the neighbouring Churches of 
the Swedes in Angermannia and Eothnia, of which Olaus Magnus muſt be 
underſtood to ſpeak, when he ſaies Lib. 4. c. 17. Once or twice in a year 
they viſit the Bapriſmall Churches, and bring along with them their ſucking 
Babes in Baskets tied to their backs, to be baptized. Bur ar this day thoſe 
women that are able, and not impeded by ſome grievous ſickneſs, carry 
their Children to the Prieſt themſelves, about a fourrnight after their deli- 
very , thar by him they may receive Baptiſm. So much good hath building 
Churches in Lapland done , and having Sermons there , not in a ſtrange 
Tongue , but the Laplanders proper own: and ſo zealous are they for 
haſtening their Childrens Baptiſm , that the —_— -—_—_q lying in above 
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a week or fortnight , afrer her delivery , will undertake a moſt tedious 
Journy , over the rops of Mountains , thorough wide Marſhes and high 
Woods with her Infant ro the Prieſt ; for the women of this Cotfatry are 
naturally hardy, and able to endure any thing without trouble, and there. 
fore , tho they feed upon courſe food in their ſicknefles, and drink norhing 
elſe bur water, yet they recover again quickly. They carry their young 
Infants to the Prieſt, one way in the Summer time, and another way in 
the Winter. In Winter they lay it upon a ſledge. In Summer they pur it 
in a Pannier faſtned ro the back of a Rain-deer. The Infant is nor ſet 
upon the back of rhe Raindeer , bur is tied in his cradle , and faſtned to 
the pack ſaddle after rhis faſhion, 


Olaus Magnus makes them put in Baskets, as his words afore quoted 
do intimate , and thoſe Baskers roo to be ried at their backs, and the 
Picture he makes of them repreſents not only the woman, bur the man too 
fo laden, each with rwo Children a piece : ſo thar together they travell 
with four Children, and with wooden ſhoes on their feer ; bur here I am 
afraid the Painter followed his own fancy rco much. Certain ir is that the 
Baskers there repreſented , bear no reſemblance to thoſe of Lapland. 
The Laplandezs are wholly ignorant of this ſort of Baskets, thar are car- 
ried at ones back. Nor are their Baskers like wooden ſquare Boxes, ſuch 
as his figure repreſ:nrs them, bur cf a round compaſs, and one part ſhur 
down upon the other, 2s I have ſaid elſewhere. Bur to return to their 
Bapiiſm, 1a 1t they give their Children names, according to the names of 
ſome of their friends and kindred. Samue} Rheen adds that they affe& ro 
pur Pegan names.upon them, ſuch as 7 hor , Guaarm, Finne, Pagge; bur thar 
the Priefis avert them from fo doing as much as poſſibly they can. And this 
is peculiar with them , that they often change their names , and pur others 
upon them then thoſe rhar were given them ar their Baptiſm, for the love 
they bear to ſome friead cr kinſman deceaſed , whoſe memory thereby they 
deſire to preſerve. Zornew to0 avouches the ſame thing, and if ar any time 
in their younger years they fail into ſickneſs, then they uſe rhe name given 

them 
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them in Baptiſm inſtead of a ſurname, eſpecially they obſerve this in boies. 
Bur altho the Laplanders wives are hardy, ſo as to be eble to undertake 2 
Journy a week or two after their delivery, and to go about other emplci- 
ments, tho they have made their public appearance, and have been church- 
ed by the Pricſt, yet by their husbands they are looked upon as unclean, till 
ſix weeks be accompliſhed, ſo thar they admit of no familiarity or con Jugal 
ſociery with them for all thar ſpace of time. And thus much of their child- 
bearing. | 

I proceed next to their Education of them, the firſt thing that occurs 
here 1s their Nurſing, which is alwaies by their own Mothers milk, for 
the Laplanders make no uſe of Nurſes, And this they do not only for ſome 
ſmall ume, bur uſuall for rwo years, three or four together ; bur if ſickneſs 
or any other occaſion happen, ſo that they cannot themſelves ſuckle their 
young ones, they give them the Rain-deers milk , which is grofſer and 

@.hicker, then they can well draw our of a ſuck-bottle, ( as ar ſometimes they 
are accuſtomed to do, elswhere) and for that reaſon, if the neceſſiry be 
urgent they giveirtin a ſpoon. Beſides rheir Mothers milk, they inſtantly 
accuſtom their young Infants, to ear fleſh, for they thruſt into. their 
mourhs a piece of Rain-deers fleth, .char they may ſuck the gravie Out of ir, 
and ſo get nuriſhmenr. 

The rocking the infanrtin his cradle, follows next, whereby they get him 
aſleep. Their Cradles are made of the ſtock of a tree holiowed, like a 
boar : theſe they cover with leather, and ar the head rhey erect an arched 
kind of roof,of leather likewiſe.In ſuch a cradle they lay & rie in the Infanr, 
withour any linnen clothes or ſheets, inſtead of which rhey lay him ona ſort of 
ſoft moſs, ofa red color, which they dry in Summer, and have great plenty of 
it. When rhe Infant 1s to be rocked, they ler the cradle hang by a rope from 
the roof. of the hurt, and by thruſting the cradle and trofling ir from one 
ſide ro the orher, they lull him a ſleep. They uſe likewiſe ro pleaſe their 
young chilJren with ſome certain baubles, for at their cradles they tie ſome 
rings of Alchamy, to make a noiſe and clinking. To theſe rines which ſerve 
inſtead of rattles they moreover add ſome emblems, wherewith rheir chil= 
dren may be timely admoniſhed of rheir condition and future duty. If ir be 
a boy, they hangup ar his cradle a bow and arrows, and a ſpear made very 
artificially our of Rain-deers horn, whereby they ſignifie, that their chil- 
dren muſt diligently pradiſe to be expert and ready in ufing the bow and 
ſpear. If it be a girle; the wings, feet, and beak of a whire Partridge, 
which they call Smeripe , and is call,d Lagopus having feet like the 
feet of an hare; thereby implying, that their Daughrers muſt carefully 
learn 10 be cleanly, and like rhoſe birds nimble and active. As ſoon as the 
children come 'to ſome age, they inſtruct them in all neceſſary arts, the 
Fathers the boies, the Mothers the girles, for they have no School-maſters 
among them, bur each perſon is his own childerns Maſter, and they are ſo 
far pur on by their parentsas to be able roperform any works in uſe among 
them. Their bojes they cheifly teach the Arr of Shcoring, and hitting marks 
with an arrow, becauſe in oldtime they were neceſficated ro get their living 
by the help of bow and arrows, whereas the greateſt part of them maintain. 
chemſelves by hunting, and therefore when they have prciſed never ſo 
liccle the uſe of che bow, the boies victuals are kept from them, till they can 
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hir a mark with an arrow, and as it was the cuſtom anciently among the 
Baleares , and To now among the Laplanders ,. their boies earn their 
food every day by their dexterity in ſhooting, and thereby ar laſt they 
prove moſt excellent marks-men. Olaus Magnus makes menrion of this their 
ractice, and wonderfully extolls their dextrouſneſs herein, and avers thar 
he himſelf has ſeen ſome of them who could exactly hir a farthing or a nedle, 
ſerar ſuch a diſtance off as would juſt ler them ſee it. On the boies, thar 
they may take more careto hit rhe mark, when they have hit it, they beſtow 
a white girdle, wherein they take huge delight, and ſomerime a new bow. 
Bur aS the ZLoplanders do look to their children in timeto teach them arts 
requiſite to get their living, ſoalſo toprovide them means to maintain theme 
ſelves withal; where ir will nor be impertinent to mention, that tis a cu- 
ſtom with them to beſtow upon their infant a female Rain-deer, ſoon after 
its birth or Baptiſm, if it be of female Sex, and upon the horns of it 'rhey 
ingrave her mark; ſo to prevent all controverſies or quarrels, thar mayy 
ariſe concerning her right. She receives likewiſe anorher, when ſhe cuts 
her firſt tooth. Which they call Pannikeis, tharis, the rooth Rain-deer. 
John Tornaus writesas if theſe gifts were given only by women. The Wo- 
man {ates he, thar firſt ſpies a tooth in his mouth, is fain ro honor him with 
a preſent of a Rain-deers Calve. This cuſtom might probably have its riſe 
thus, becauſe, when the infants have gorren teeth, they have need of more 
ſolid meat, rherefore they ſtock them with Rain<-deer as being their cheif- 
eſt food. That Rain-deer then, and whatever encreaſe comes of it, are pre- 
ſerv'd to the future uſes of the child, as nay appear by what we have elſe- 
where ſaid, in the Chapter of their marriages,” and ſo likewiſe of the other 
Rain=deer which parents give the child beſides, for tis uſual among them 
to ſuperadd one to the former, and this they call adder, thatis, the gi- 
ven one. And this is the chief care of the Parents towards their children, 
bur if they die, inſtead of them are ſubſtituted Guardians, as among other 
-Nations, out of their neareſt kindred, who manage all theſe affairs for them. 
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CHAP. XXVIL 
Of their Diſeaſes, Death and Burial. 


| HO the Laplanders lead a miſerable and hardy kind of life, yet they 

enjoy thei: health perfectly well. They haye nor ſo mych as heard of 
moſt difeaſes, and are nar all infeed with thoſe, that elswhere uſe to de- 
populate whole Countries. There are no acute and burning fe#vers among 
rhem, no plague. And if any infe&ion be brought among them, it inſtantly 
loſes irs force. Some years ſince an infeftion was brought into Lapland in | 
hemp, bur none were burt by it, beſides the women that in ſpinning chew- 
ed it, forthe Northern cold eaſily diſſipates the poiſonous vapors. The or- 
dinary and frequent diſeaſe among them is, ſore eies, from whence nor 
ſeldom proceeds blindneſs. The cauſe of this may be, rhat from their infan- 


cic they for the moſt part are forcedto be in ſmoak, wherewith their Huts 
are 
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are fill'd both in Summer and Winter. Ericus Plantinus oves the ſaine reas 
ſon, and moreover adds the light of the fire to be a cauſe of it. And this 
gives them the greateſt rrouble imaginable, that their old age uſually ends 
in blindneſs. They are often troubled alſo with the Pleuteſy and inflam- 
mation of the lungs, ſtiches in the back, and dizzineſs in the head. The 
ſmall Pox likewiſe ſometimes takes them. Now as diſeaſes are rare amonz 

them, ſo Phyſick is altogether unknown. Againſt all diſcaſes inwardly they 
uſe the root of a kind of Moſs, which they call Jezeh, or in the failance 
of thar ; the ſtalke of Angel.ca, which they call Fadiv, and is any where 
to be found. For this uſe they boil the 4zgelica with the whey cf Rain-deers 
milk, as I ſaid ir was a cuſtom among them before, in the Chapter cf rheir 
food, and ſo prepared it is made ule of as a ſpecial Medicine, If they feel 
any pain 1n their joints, rhey apply ſome fired chips ro the place ill affe- 
ed, rhar rhe ulcer then made may attract the vicious humors , and ſo mi- 
tigate the paine, | - 

They cure wounds with no other 6intment or plaiſtet then 6f reſin , 
which the trees ſwear out : if a member be benummed with cold , the Cheeſe 
made of Rain-deers milk affords the preſenteſt remedy to ir z they thruſt 
a red-hot iron into it, and with the fatof the Cheeſe that inſtantly diſtills 
from it, they anoint the parr afteRed with incredible ſucceſs. Others ap- 
ply.the Cheeſe ir ſelf, ſlicing ir thin like a plare or leafe. This Cheeſe ſo 

| boiled in m1lk is extraordinary good fora cough , and what dther diſtenipers, 
either of lungs or breaſt ariſe from cold, if ir be takeri ſo heated; Ir helps 
the ſtomach when diſatfeged by their drinking water. Becauſe diſeaſes ate 
ſo rare among rhem, moſt of cthemcome to extreme old age. Nay Sam. Rhee 
ſaies there are ſome among them thar live to be above an hundred years old, 
and that 'moſt of them uſually reach 4o, 3», and 90 years, and at this age 
he ſajes many of themare ſtil! ſufficiently brisk and lively; able ro manage 
tncir buſineſs with expedition; to take a Journey, ro courſe thorough Woods 
and Mountains, and ro perform other.ſuch labour: and laſtly rhar they grow 
not grey-haired ether foon or eaſily ; ſo that old age diſpatches niore of 
them then diſeiſes do. But if any be ſo dangerouſly ſick as ro keep his bed; 
either worn with age, cr fome diſtemper , they firſt enquire concerning him 
by their Drum , whither he will recover his health againe or die, as I have 
' In another place ſhewn this to be one of the uſes of the Drum, and CI. M. 
Matthias Steuchius in his Letter to me tells us the ſame , / remember , ſaies 
he, / was once told by a Laplander that they can tell the wery howre and mans 
ner of any mans death by thoſe their Drums. | 

Waen they perceive any one neer death ; then if there be preſehr ahy 
well diſpoſed perions, and verſed in the Chriſtian Religion , they exhorr 
him in his agonies to think of God and Chriſt. If they are regardleſs of 
Religion , they inſtancly abandcu the fick perſon, carefull only about rhe 
funeral banquet, which they begin ſometimes to celebrate before the perſon. 
departing is quite dead. Stezchivs confirms this by a Story ; There was 2 
rich Lapl/ander named 7, homas , «ho When ne was raken with a dahgerous 
fitr of ſickneſs, ſo as to looſe all hope of retovery, he fummond before 

him his friends and acquaintance 5 they when they perceived him to be deſ- 
perare, they haſted to rhe Vidtuallers that keeps ths Inti rowards No7way 


and Zamptland, and of him they bcughr Ale and ſpirir of Wine ready to 
| I 1 ſacrifice 
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Lacrifice over their friend , whilſt he was *alive : when they had ſpent 2 
whole day in qnaffing , they camme to the fick mans Hurt , and by that time 
found him quite dead. This is an example of the lateſt date , that hath hap< 
pened in theſe our daies, from whence we may learn how juſt and reaſon. 
able the complaints were , which were premiſed to the Cnarter of Gu//a. 
vs Aldophus , concerning rhe Lapland School. Furthermore, it is cuſtomary 
if any die, of whatever diſtemper, all inſtantly forſake the Cottage where 
the departed perſon lies; for they imagine ( which is elſewhere ſhewn ) thar 
there ſurvives ſomething of the deceaſed, ſuch as the ancient Latins called 
Manes , and that .thar was not alwaies benign, but ſometimes hurtfull: for 
this reaſon they are afraid of the corps of the deceaſed. And if the perſon 
departed were. of the richer ſort : they wrap his corps in a linnen garment, 
if a poor mean man, ina woollen tattered one, fo as to cover over as well. 
the head, as all the other parts of the body, this they call Waldmar. So 
indeed do they that are more obſervant of rhe Chriſtian rites then ordi- 
nary there; aS for the others, they cover their dead with their oiwn veſtments, 
and thoſe too the beſt rhey had when alive, as N. Matthias Steuchins aſſures 
me by a Letter, and confirms lt too by a late example that a perſcn worthy 
tO be credited, related to him by an Inhabitant of Vnder/aok, a near neigh- 
bour to Lapland.. 7 he body of the dead, ſaies he , they cover with the be$F 
garments he had alive, and ſhut it up in a Biere.. They lay the corps ſo wrap'd 
up in a Coffin, or funeral Cheſt , which is done by one peculiarly intreated 
ro undertake the employment, and who muſt receive of the neareſt kinſman 
to the deceaſed perſon a ring of Alchimy, and wear it faſtned to his righr 
arm. Twe reaſon of ſo tying this ring is, becanſe they beleive it to be-a 
preſervative againſt the harm the Manes of the deceaſed perſon may other- 
wiſe bring upon them, for this reaſon he is fain to wear this ſame ring 
till the Burial be over , I ſuppoſe, becauſe then they think the ghoſt may 
be more” quiet , which is the ancient ſuperſtition as well of Greeks as Ro- 
mans. ' The Coffin is uſually made of the hollowed trunk of a tree, when 
they have not wherewithall ro make a Coffin, as is:common with them that 
dwell in the barren Mountains near Norway , they lay the corps of the de- 
ceaſed on a Carr or Sledge, which they call Abia, inſtead of a Coffin. 
The place of their Buriall in ancient times , before they turned Chriſtians, 
was the firſt convenient place they met withall for that purpoſe, eſpecially 
a Wood. As for them that dwell at a conſiderable diſtance from the Church 
at this day, they leave not off the cuſtom of burying them any where where 
they firſt light, with the Sledge too, efpecially if there are only bare Rocks, 
and no Trees to be ſeen. Others on every fide befer the Sledge with the 
corps too With ſtocks of Trees , both above and below, on each ſide, ſo as 
that it may not contract filthineſs or moulder, nor the corps be torn in 
' pieces, or devoured by wild Beaſts. Ee 

There are ſome beſides rhar lay them in Caves, and ſtop up the mouths 

of them with ſtones. But what Peacer writes that they dig a hole, and lay 
their dead bodies under their hearth, thereby to eſcape the hauntings of 
Ghoſts, thar is neither known nor heard of by the Laplanders : ** Whereas 
« ſaies he, they are ſtrangely frighrned and haunted with the Ghoſts of their 
« kindred after death, they provide againſt that by burying their bodies 
* under their hearths; by this only remedy. they guard and prote _ 
© ſelves 
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« ſelves againſt the hauntings and affrightments of. Demens, this if they 
* do, no ghoſts afterwards appear. ; if they neglet to do it, they are per- 
«© petually interrupted and infeſted with the apparirions of their too offi- 
* cious kindred, They are ſo far from burying rhe corps under the earth 
that they rather remove them to as great a diſtance as they can, But it is a 
fingular and memorable paſſage , thar thoſe eſpecially who are leſs obſer- 
vant of Chriſtian rites, do uſe to bury with their deceaſed, firſt an hatchet, 
and next a flint and ſteel, of which ceremony they give this account , thar 
if they ever come to riſe againe in that darkneſs they ſhall have great need 
of ſpringing a light ; ro which the flint and ſteel may help them, as like- 
wiſe there will be occaſion for a ready way , wherein they may travell ro 
Heaven; to which purpoſe their harcher may ſtand them inſtead , rhem 
eſpecially thar are buried among thick Woods, that if.any Trees obſtru& 
their paſſage , they may cur them down. And this do they themſelves ar 
his day aftirm, now they have heard ofa laſt day , anda Reſurre@jon of 
the dead. But I ſuppoſe it rather to be an ancient ſuperſtition remaining 
ſtill in .theſe Countries, nor uſed only by the Leplanders. I my ſelf ſaw 
ſome few miles diſtant from Zp/al, raked out of the Sepulcher of a famous 
perſon , the great Treaſurer of this Kingdom , M. Steno Bielke, a ſteel and 
flints which that it was a relique only of Paganiſm, nor the place ohly, bur 
Tomb over him did ſufficienily reſtify. Ir 1s certain that it was the ah« 
cient perſuaſion of Pagans, that there was no other way for the dead to 
arrive at the abodes of the Bleſſed, bur thorough darkneſs, which they 
are the more afraid of , becauſe it is the nature of their Country to have 
thicker darkneſs and of more durance then is uſual among others. As con= 
cerning the hatchet, it is no wonder, whereas in other places it is a re- 
ceived cuſtom to lay by dead People their Weapons, of which the prifcipal 
oney among rhe Leplanders, is the hatchet. As for what appertains to 
the modern Laplanders , Olaus Petri imagines that they bury theſe things 
with their dead , becauſe they beleive rhar after the Reſurrection they thall 
rake the ſame courſe of life they lead before, and for that reaſon they 
furniſh them with rhe. ſame utenſils. Thus do they whoare leſs obſervant 
of the-Chriſtian ceremonies, ahd dwell farcheſt off from the Chriſtian 
Churches. The others take ſpecial care to have their dead carried to the 
Church-yard, which too the Prieſts do earneſtly requeſt of them. Ir is 
ſaid roo that ſome of them, when they have bin accuſtomed to bury «in 
ſuch a place are ſo ambitious as to give money to have their deceaſed bu- 
ried not in the Yard, but the Church, hs ay 
But here none of the Laflanders will willingly dig up a grave, unlefs ite 
be extraordinary poor, ſuch whom rhe richer of them hire ara confidera* 
ble rare to ſuch an emploiment, or ſome other of Swedland, whom they cat) 
procure. So the deceaſed perſon is buried according ro the Chriſtian rite, 
when they have mourned for him, putting on the worſt clothes they have, 
that is peculiar to them, that they leave behind rhem the ſledg whereon the 
courſe was brought ro the Church-yard and all rhe veſtmenrs wherein rhe 
deceaſed lay during ſickneſs, thefe rhey bring to the Sepulcher, for fear 
] fuppoſe left any deadly thing thould cling ro them, and rhar cannor ' be 
uſed by others withour harm. So when the Perſon is buried, a funeral ban- 
quet is provided, rhe iime of it. is uſually, rhe third day after the + 
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the banquer is furniſhed our of the fleſh of the Rain-deer; that drew the 
perſon departed tro his Burial place. That they ſacrifice in honor of him, 
and all the kindred and acquaintance feaſt upon ir. Ar this feaſt they rake 
ſpecig] care, nor to looſe rhe bones, bur gather them all up diligently, and 
lay them in a coffer and bury them under ground ; 1f they have the oppor- 
runity of procuring Spirit of Wine,they drink it about to the memory of the 
perſon deceaſed, and call it Saligawiin, that is the Wine of the bleſſed, 
meaning, I ſuppoſe that they drink ir ro the memory of him, thatis happy 
by his departure from earth : however ir happened, that thoſe kinſmen of 
7 homas the Laplander, as was above mentioned, made this feaſt before the 
due time: They faſten upon the coffer, wherein they ſhur up the Rain-deers 
bones, the image of a man faſhioned our of wood, bigger or leſs in propor 
tion to the deceaſed perſon ; chus much of :heir funeral rites. Only ſome 
of the richer ſort repear the feaſt every year, in the manner aforeſaid, where . 
may note, that the Rain-deers are not only ſlain for their buſineſs of the 
feaſt, bur likewiſe in manner a Sacrifice, and that the bones are offered to 
the Manes of the deceaſed, at ris more largely treated of in another place. 
It moreover is apparent thar the Laplanders time of mourning is not uſed ro 
be ſhort,bur of a long continuance, eſpecially for the lois of married perſons 
or children, and conſiſts nor in oſtentation, or appearance, bur cnly in in- 
ward ſorrow.I come now to their manner of inheritance and diviſion of their | 
goods, which follows upon the dearh of any one, for the Leplanders likewiſe 
have their ſort of riches, conſiſting moſt in moveables as carrle, ſilver, braſs 
and copper veſſels and the like, bur there is nothing for which they are more 
eſteemed then plenty of Rain-deer. Some of them have a hundred, ſome 
a thouſand or more, Olaus Magnus makes mention of but half theſe num- 
bers Lb. 17. Cap.28. bur what may be read iff the papers of Zohn Burens, 
confirms their number to be much greater. Orovees, tis there ſaid, was ſorrich 
in Rain-deer, that their number could not be known. Arent Fuſtinus ſtole 
2 hundred of rhem, and yet they could not be miſſed. And other things 
which ſerve for daily uſes, they keep in public, or elſe lay up in rheir cup- 
© boards, as IT have elſewhere ſhown, bur they bury under ground either 1!- 
ver plate or mony, and the place rhey call Ropggri, they lay ir firſt ina cloſe 
box, thatin a copper kind of kettle, and thar they cover over with boord , 
and ſo ſtrew ir over wich earth and moſs, that no body may perceive any 
thing to be hid there, this they do ſo privatly, that neither their wives nor 
children can tell any thing of it, ſo. that it ſometimes chances, thar, when 
they dy ſuddenly, all rheſe things ly buried and never come to the heirs, but 
whar come to their hands are thus divided among them, if they be movea- 
bles, the Brother receives two thirds, the Siſter one, as was appointed 
by the Provincial Laws of the Swedes. T he two Rain-deers given to the chil- 
dren in their tender years, the one the Tooth Rain=deer, the other rhe Pa- 
rents free gifr, are exempted from this common diviſicn, as likewiſe their 
increaſe, which ſometimes comes to a conſiderable number. If the goods 
be not moveables, as territories, lakes, mountains and ſuch like, rhe chil- 
dren of either Sex, poſſeſs them with equall right, and make uſe of them 
- Indifferently, tho this be nor a bare permiſſion, but founded in the diviſl- 
on of Lepland, made by Charles the Ninth, in which to every family were. 
given its own territories, Lakes, Woods, Mountains, and the like, as _ 
| in 
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been mentioned in another place, from whence I ſuppoſe tis, that they re- 
main ſtill ro each ſinglefamily, and are not liable to diviſion orto be diftri- 
bured among the heirs as other goods; for theſe are nor their own proper 
polleſiions, as other goods are, bur only granted from the crown of Swtd- 
. lanato them to receive the profits, and upon thar ſcore every year they pay 
a- certain tribute, which. we haye treated of before, ſo that rhere remains 
nothing elſe to be added here. | | 


CHAP. XXVIIL 
Of their C attel. 


FTER our diſcourſe of the inhabirants of Zapland, their Nature. 
and manners, ſomething is tobe ſaid of other things there remark- 
able. Firſt of their Cartel, of which rhey bave ſome common to other Na- 
tions, ſome proper only to themſelves. They have no Horſes, nor Aﬀes,, 
Oxen, nor Bulls, Sheep nor Goats. The inhabirants do not regard Horſes, 
for rhe little uſe rhey have of rhem ; Oxen, Sheep, Goats, they procure from 
their Neighbors, for the proviſion of meat, wool, and hides, and they kee 
them bur one Summer, ſtill killing them a lirtle before Winter. The Beaſts 
proper to Lapland which no other Nation has, are Rain-deers, Peucer us 
ſtiles them 7araend!, bur without reaſon, for the Rain-deer compared wirh 
Tarandzs as 'tis deſcribed by Pliny, have ſcarce any thing a like, the 7aran- 
dus having the bulk Fan Ox, an head bigger than a ſtags, and hair as thick 
and rough as a Bears, which he can change into any color, as he ſhews in 
his 8: book, bur nothing of this agrees to the Raindeer, as we ſhall ſhew 
anon. Likewiſe Ge/ner did erre in bringing this Animal from two divers ſpe- 
cies.” 'Tis not known who impoſed the name z but whatever become of the 
Erymo'ogy or impoſition of the name,tho it ſeem to be of late rimes;zthe beaſt 
it ſelf was long before known. The firſt 'that wrote of him was Paulus 
Warnefrid: he ſpeaks there ofa people which he calls Scritobini, which were 
doubrlets the Laplanders, for he deſcribes their cloths ro be the ſartie- with 
thoſe which the Laplanders call'd Mudd, he affirms that the beaſt of which 
they had their hides was nor unlike a Stag, which ſerves to prove that they 
were the Rain-deer, for ſo they are call'd by Herbeſtenius, Damianiis, and 
Olaus, whortells us that they are ſomerhing taller then a Stag - thoſe which 
have broad horns ( found mcſt in the North ) arelefſs than others. But tis 
nor the ſame thing to ralke of rallneſs and bulk ; for rho-other Stags owe their 
height tro their long legs, they have leſs bodles than rhe Rain-deer, The 
have 3 horns, 2 branching out mapaſtms.”. third ſprowting down their” 
forehezds ( which Olaus obſerves is to guard them from the wild Beaſts eſpe- 
cially the Woives. ) Lomenius ſpeaks of 4 horns, 2 backwards and 2 for- 
wards, as appears by his picture, in which rhe Artiſt falls ſhorc of the matters 
as my draught whichis more accurate will ſhow: bur Albertus Magnus makes 
them have three rows of horns, for ſo Zenſtunns our of him, they carry ſaies 
he 3 horns, each btecding 2 horns more, _ makes his head ſeem buſhy. 
K Two 
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Two of theſe are bigger then the reſt, which anſwer to the Stags horns, 
growing ſomerimes ro that bigneſs as to be 5 Cubits high, and are adorned 
withzs branches. The Doe has 2 ſhort horns, one being fixt in its forehead 
which ir uſes in conflict with other beaſts. Theſe horns are proper only to 
the Buck, the Doe having much leſs and fewer branches. They are common- 
ly covered with a kind of Wool, which is moſt frequent after they are caſt 
and begin again to ſhoot ; ſo O/axs. In the ſpring, they begin to ſprout, ten- 
der, but rough and full of blood : when they come to a ſufficient growth, 
they caſt their hair in Autumn. The Rain-deer difter from a Stag, that their 
feet are thick like a Bulls ; hence Olazs took notice of their round hoofs : 
when they walk, the joints of their feer make a noiſe ljke the claſhing of flines, 
or cracking of nuts, which is peculiar only to theſe beaſts. Laſtly their co- 
lor is different from a Stags, for it cames neareran Aſh : beſides they are 
white not only on their belly bur on their haunches, which Damianus ob- 
ſerves does render them more like Aﬀes then Stags, and Zezgler agrees 
with him. But I cannot ſee on what account Olavs attributes a main .to this 
beaſt: they have indeed, eſpecially under their necks, hair longer then ord:- 
nary, ſuch as Goats and other beaſts have, bur nothing agreeable to an horſe 
main * tis farther abſeryeable that tho they are cleft they donot chew the 
cud. Likewiſe inſtead of the bladder for their gall they have a black paſſage 
in their liver. This is the picture of ane drawp to the life, 
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Moreovex the bealt is naturally wild, and ſuch ſtill abound in Lapland, 
| bur 
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but now multitudes are tamed for domeſtick ſervice ; thoſe that are bred: 


of tame ones, remain ſo, of which rhere is great plenry. There is a third 
ſort bred of the wild and tame, for they uſe, as Sam. Rheep obſerves, ro 
ſer out rame Does about rurring time, for the better conveniency of carch= 


ing the wild ones. Thence it happens thar ſometimes the tame ones breed 


that third ſort , which they call particularly Xattaigiarfor Purach , andare 
bigger and ſtronger than the reſt, and firter to draw Sledoes. He faies 
too that they retain ſomething of their primitive wildeheſs, ſcmerimes being 
very headſtrong, and kicking at him thar firs on the Sledge, Thegdriver harh 
no remedy then bur ro turn his Cart, and lie under ir, rill the Beaſt ceaſes ro 
be unruly, for they are ſtrong, and will nor be governed with whips. They 
goa rutting about S. Matthews tide, in rhe ſame manner that Staggs do : if 
any Buck be killed in thar Seaſon, the fleſh ſtinks like a Goats, which makes 
the Inhabicants deſiſt from killing them at rhar tine , bur at other times 
they are good mear. The Does ( which they call Waijar) are big ten mqaths, 
they calve about May, when they can recruit themſclves with the Sun, and 
freſh graſs. They breed but one a piece, but are ſo fertile; that of an hun- 
dred there is nor ten barren. Thoſe that have calved are ſtiled Raoxe, which 
become exceeding fleſhy, as if they were farned againſt Afitumn , ar which 
time they are uſualy killed. | 

Thoſe that have young ones never are houſed, bur'give ſuck without , 
and in this caſe the great mulrirude breeds no confuſion , for each Doe 
knows her proper Calf, and is known by'ir ; ſo ſaies Sam. Rheen , who af- 
firms that rhey know one another after two or three. yearggbſence. When 
the Calves are grown they feed on graſs and leaves, and whar the Moun- 
rains afford: their color 15 mixt of red and yellow. Abour S. Fames tide 
they caſt cheir hair, which in the next growth turns blackiſh, They are at 
their full growth in 4 years, each year changing their name: thee firſt, they 
are ſtiled Namiloppa, i. e. nameleſs. 7ornew calls the Buck Hiroas , bur Rheen 
gives him the name of Herki, When they are able to work, they are tamed; 
one ſort being condemned to the Sledge, and thence named Yatjom-herki, 
others ro grry burdens, thence called Lykam-her ki, Thoſe that are defign'd 
for labour they commonly gueld , which renders them more traQable : this 
is done when they are a year old, Thoſe which are reſerved for breeding, 
are called Sexvi. The Bucks are not. ſo numerous as rhe Does, of which there 
be an hundred for twenry , which are profitable for Milk, Cheeſe and breed- 
ing. Both men and women milk them kneeling , one hand being emploied 


ro hold rhe pail , and the orher the dugg. They milk them ſometimes looſe, 


and ſometimes bound to a poſt, about 2 or-3 of the clock in the evening, 
and bur once a day , the reſt being reſerved for the calves : thoſe which have 
Calves alwaies yield moſt milk : rhe greateſt quantity they give at once is 
a Swediſh pint and half, rhat is abour rhe fourth parr of the ordinary mea- 
ſure upon the Rhine. The milk is far and thick , and very nuriſhing , which 
is their chiefeſt food; that which they do not boil rhey make Cheeſe of, which 


iS thus deſcribed by Rhzen. The Dairy-Maids firſt ler the nulk ſtand ro. 


cream , when ,it hath ſtood they rake off the cream with a 8kimmer. When 
one Cheeſefart issfilled, rhey fill anorher , and pur it on the firſt, and fo till 
6 or 8$ are filled, then they rurn the Cheeſefars, thar the lowermoſt be 


in the top, and uſe not their hands to preſs the Cheeſe, but let them preſs 
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each other. Each Cheeſe requires as much milk as ten Rain-deers can ſpare: 
their ſhape is round abour two fingers thick, and as big as a Trencher, 
which we uſe art table, their Milk makes very fat Cheeſe , bur no Butter, 
inſtead of which they havea kind of tallow, as I ſhewd before. 

Now the Laplanders having ſuch advantages from theſe beaſts, take grear 
care in driving them to their Meadows, and defending them from wild Beaſts. 
They are ſo concerned for them , that they bring their Wives , Children, 
and Servants, to watch them in the paſtures, and drive thoſe that wander 
back to the Herd. When milking time cqmes , they drive them into folds, 
which are ſpots of ground, hedged in with hurdles ſtuck on forks, each 
fold having two doors , one by which they enter, the other which carries 
them our into their Medows, Their meat in Summer is the Þeſt graſs the 
Mountains afford , with leaves of young Trees. They avoid all hard rough 
graſs , eſpecially where Bullruſhes grow.. The other Seaſons of the year 
they feed on a kind of white Moſs , which abounds in Lapland : when the 
Movhtains are covered with Snow, they ſcrape out this Moſs with their 
feet. And S. Rheen obſerves thar tho they ger leaſt focd in the Winter 
quarter, they grow whiter and fatter then at other times, for in Summer 
the exceſſive hear makes them worſe. Theſe Cattel roo are ſubjet to diſ- 
ſeaſes, which if once begun , ſpread and ki!l rhe whole Herd, bur this very 
rarely. They are infe&ed with that more frequently, which O/zzs deſcribes. 
Abour March worms or wornels do begin to breed in their backs , which 
when alive, creep out and make the Beaſts skin , if then killed, full of holes, 
like a Seive , in) almoſt uſeleſs. c 

The WolvesTrouble them , tho they have their horns 'to defend rheme 
ſelves ; but they are nG6r alwaies ſo armed, for they caſt their horns once 
a year, which grow again very ſlowly. The Does never caſt theirs till they 
have calved. The Rain-deers uſe nor their horns when they encounter the 
Wolves ſo much as their forefeet, with theſe they receive them coming en, 
otherwiſe their feet defend them by flighr , which: they can eafily do, if 
not hindred by Snow. The third inconveniency is thar if they be not very 
carefully lookr to, they will wander and be loſt, therefore the gpyners pur 
certain marks on them to diſtinguiſh them from others ; their marks they 
pur ſomerimes on their ears , and not their horns , becauſe they caſt them. 
Bur if they eſcape all accidents whatever , they never live above Io years. 
And thus much for the Rain-deers, which alone ſupply the want of Horſes, 
Sheep , and other Cartel. Therefore the Inhabitants apply themſelves only 
to the care of theſe, neglecting all the reſt ; beſides Dogs , which faithfully 
- watch their Houſes and Cartel, and are yery ſerviceable for hunting, as 
1 haye mentioned in that Chapter. 
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CHAP. XXI%. 
Of the wild Beaſts of the Laplanders: 


0) F all the Beaſts in Lapland rhe Bear is chief: him faies Sam. Rheep, 
they ſtile King of the Woods, and gives this reaſon, becauſe in 
ſtrengrh and fierceneſs he exceeds Al the reſt. They are very numerous, 
ſome fiercer than others , eſpecially thoſe which are mark't with a white 
wreath abour their necks, many of which are found in the North. Theſe 
annoy the Inhabirants Cartel', and overturn their Stores ; which they fix 
on the top of a Tree, to preſerve their fleſh and fiſh, and all thar con- 
cerns proviſion : but in one night the Bear deſtroys all the food they 
have laid up. | | 

Next the Bear the Elk is remarkable , which OJaws calls the wild Aﬀe, 
Scaliger confounds ir with rhe Rain-deer , for he faies, tho it had Aﬀes 
hair, it was called by the Swedes, Ranger , by the Goths , Rangifer , by the 
Germans, Ellend, by the Meoſcovites, Lozzi , and ſome Books ſay that in 
Norway they were named Rehen: what Books he means I am ignorant, bur 
I am ſure the Elks, which the Germans call Ellend, were never called Re- 
hen , but lg, or Zlgar, which is now the common name through” all 
- the North ; neither can I think otherwiſe of the Moſcovites Lozzi, for it 
iS the ſame wfth the Lichuanien Loo, as Herbeſtenius obſerves. Thar which the 
Lithaanians call Loſs, the Germans call Ellend, and many in Latin Alce. 
So that Loſs, Lozzi, Zlg, Ellend is the ſame Beaſt , bur quite differenr 
from the Rain-deer, contrary to what Scaliger thought. For firſt ir excells 
the Rainedeers in bulk not a little, being as high as any Horſe: irs horns 
are ſhorter , but aBove two palms in breadth, ſhooting oura few, tho nor 
many young ſprouts. His leggs are not round, but long , eſpecially the 
foremoſt : he engagesRFery ſmartly , and his ſharp hoofs enable him to en- 
counter all Menand Dogs that cppoſe. He hath a long head, and huge thick 
lips alwaies hanging down; his color is nor ſo white, bur all over his body it 
inclines to a dark yellow mixt with aſhen : when he walks he makes no noiſe 
with his hoofs as ail Rain-deers do; whoever ſees both Beaſts ( as I have 
often ) will perceive ſuch difference,thar he will wonder how any one ſhould 
miſtake. There is no great breed of theſe in Lepland, bur they have them 
from other places, eſpecially Lithuania. Charles the ninth, by a public 
Proclamation claimed all the $skins of thoſe that were killed for his Ex<- 
chequer, as I mentioned in another place. Ol/aws ſaies that they continue 
alrogether in the South of Lapland, and are taken moſt frequently by 
running them down , or hunting; in other places they are rarely found: 
bur ir is manifeſt thar rwice a year rhey ſwim in great Herds out of £a- 
relia, over the River Nia, towit, in the Spring to go into Cazelia, and. 
in Autumn to return into Ryſia. Some few Stags have bin ſeen in Lapland. 
S. Rheen mentioning the chief Beaſts which have bin found there, reckons 
ſeverall ſpecies of four-footed Beaſts, as wild Rain-deers;, Bears, Stags, 

| L 1 Wolves, 
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Wolves , Gluttons , Beavers , Otters , Martins, Squirrels ; but theſe Stags 
are bur few and little , ſuch as they call Damacerui, or Platiceretes , which 
ſince they have nothing peculiar from rhoſe in orher Nations, ler it ſuffice 
thar they are named. To theſe I may add wild Rain-deers, bur becauſe 
they differ from the tame ones only in bulk, being bigger, and in color 
ſomewhar blacker, 1 will likewiſe paſs them over. Sam. Rheen after the 
Stags mentions Wolves, of which there is a great number, diſtinguiſhr 
from thoſe in other Countries only by their color, ſomething whiter , 
whence they are often called white Wolves : their hair is thicker, longer 
and rougher. Theſe moſt of all moteſt the Rain-deers , which are armed 
againſc them with their horns. " WD 

1 find in ſome Papers of Byrevs that the Wolves did never aſſault the 
Rain-deer if ir was bound to a ſtake: the reaſon may be becauſe he fears 
ſome trap when he ſees the rope that binds the Raindeer: for the Wolf 
iS a very ſuſpicious creature, and thinks every thing he ſees to be a ſnare 
to catch him. Beſides he may ſuſpe@ that men lie hidden ro kill him, whereas 
the Rain-deers are only b. und for the better conveniency of milking them. 
Nevertheleſs, the Wolves venture nor only on Beaſts, but on Men and 
Women, eſpecially thoſe that are big with child. Travellers are forced to 
go armed , particularly Women near their time , for the Wolves rake their 
"ſcent and watch more greedily for them, therefore no Woman 1s per- 
mitted to travell without a guide aſhiting her. The next are the Glurrons, 
which are frequent here, they have a round head, ſtrong and ſharp teeth, 
like a Wolfs , a plump body , and feer ſhorter than rhe Orrers : their skin 
is of a very dark color , ſome of them reſemble Sables, only they have 
ſofter and finer haire ; this Beaſt lives not alrogether on Land, but many 
times in the Water, like the Orrer, tho much bigger and ſtronger : ſome 
compare it: to the Otrer , bur ir is far greedier than he, for rhence ir 
gets 1ts name. - For Olaws tells us that ir is called by the Swedes , Ferff, by 
the Germans, &Vi!dfras : but this German name doth not denote whe Beaſt 
ro ear much, but to devour what it finds in the Woods, for wild ſignifies 
any thing in the Woods; wherefore either Scaliger did not underſtand. 
the word, orelſe the Printer did not follow his copy which appears more 
plainely, from thar the G#/o doth nor only infeſt wild Beaſts, bur rame (as 
hath-bin ofcen known in Swed/and) and Water creatures roo, being it ſelf 
accuſtomed to the Waters. 
There are abundance of Beavers in Lapland, becauſe the Nation abounds 
with plenty of Fiſh, whence they have ſtcre of food : Olars thinks that the 
plenty of them proceeds from the quictneſs of the Waters , which are never 
. troubled with Ships, as the Rhine and Danoy are. I add nothing of theſe be- 
cauſe they are nor diſtinguiſh'd from the vulgar ſort, neither are the Orters. 
Next to theſe Sam. Rheen ſpeaks of the Foxes, as being numerous, and 
of ſcverall ſorts over all Zapland. He reckons up, beſides the common ones, 
thoſe that are black , brown, aſh-colored, white ; and thoſe that are marked 
with a croſs. The black are moſt valued becauſe they are rare : in Moſcov 
Men of honor and prefermenr have their Caps made of their sking , whic 
are ſold, as Herberftenius obſerves, for 10, ſometimes 15 pieces of gold.- 
Thoſe that are marked with a croſs, Johnfon calls Crucigere, and de- 
ſcribes them rhus : they have from their mouth , over their head and back 

ro 
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ro their tail a black ſtreak, another croſſing their back, ahd down to 
their forefect , which two lines do reſembleacroſs. Theſe are preferred 
before the common red Foxc:s , being bigger, and having thicker hair. The 
aſhen-colored Foxes are thoſe which Fohnſlon calls Z/atid#, their cclor is 
mixt of aſh and blew, ſuch as is the color of the woad, tho this color is 
nor ſpread all over his body , nor is any fingle hair wholly of this color, 
for the longeſt hairs are black ar,the end, the ſhorteſt white, from both 
which this color reſults. Ola: calls theſe CeleFrze, or s-y=colored Foxes, 
where too he tells us that they are of leſs worth than the reſt, and the 
white ones too, becauſe their color is ſo, withour the rincture cf zny cther, 
ſuch as Conies uſe to have. The reaſon 1s becauſe their number is grear, 
and their hair not durable: but that there is ſuch abundance of theſe skins 
happens becauſe rhe Foxes are more eaſily tgken, not living in the Woods, 
bur on the naked Mountains between Norway and Swed!land, 

After the Foxes the Martins are mentioned. Theſe too are frequent in 
Lapland, and indeed no Naticn doth attord more or better {kins than this 
doth. But theſe differ roo, rhoſe that have yellow on their throat being 
preferred before the white : bur this is obſervable rhat the Zap landers have 
no Martins but in the Woods, and they have alſo a particular ſort of meat, 
for they feed on Squirrels and Birdy In the night time, ſaies Olaws, by: 
the advantage of their ſharp claws they can eaſily climb any Tree, where they 
make a prey of the Sqftirrell , who.is quite as nimble, tho not ſo ſtrong, 
and therefore can ſometimes ſave himſelf by skipping round the arm of a 
Tree: this rhe enemy cannot imitate, eſpecially if the Squirrel! leads him 
up to rhe tcp branches ,. otherwiſe he cannor eſcape, and leap from the 
top of one Tree ro another. The Martin is nor injurious only to the 
Squirrel, bur to both ſmall and grear Birds, which he ſeizes on gs they are 
at rooſt : if they be the greater Birds they preſently betake rhemſelves ro 
flight with him .firring on their backs ; and perſiſting ro bife ſo long, till 
they drop down dead. 

Next are the Squirrels, which are incredibly numerous. Theſe partijs 
cularly change their color every year. When Winter draws on they turn 
from red to grifle , which color is valued in the skin; this color the fir- 
ther the Beaſts are Northwards, is the purer, and leſs mixt with red, and 
is ſo too the farther the Seaſon is from Summer , at « hich time they are 
never hunted, bur all in the Winter. Tho they do ſo abound, yer they 
are wont to go away in ſuch rroops, till there are ſcarce any left. The reaſon 
of their departure is nor known : ſome think it is becauſe they fear hunger 
and foreſce the want of mear. Others think ir is to aycid the injury of 
the weather. Rheen and Ol, Pet. deſcribe rhejr march on this wiſe. They 
go 10 the brinks of a River, where they find the bark of Pine , or Birch 
trees, on which they truſt themſelves, and venture to launch forth, prick« 
ing up their railes for ſailes. Thus they are carried ar the mercy cf the 
wind til ir overturns them and their bark. Their body is of thar nature 
that it will nor fink , bur being drowned, is driven to ſhore, where very ofren 
great numbers are taken up, and their $kins, if they are found ſoon enough 
are as fir for uſe as ever: but tho ſuch an accidenc, as this, ſweeps away 
moſc: of them, yer the few that are left preſerve rhe ſpecies and multiply 
very ſoon, for each Squirrel brings forth 4, 5, or more at a time. And 
thoſe are all the Beaſts which $, Rheen mentions, - Pur 
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But beſides theſe, there are others, ſuch as are the Sables which Olaus Ma- 
gnus calls Zabelli, their skins Zohnſton in his Hiſtory of Animals commends. 
Olazus faith that their skins were made uſe of by the Lapland Women, eſpe- 
cially by the Brides to adorn themſelves with them;and rhat there is but ſmall 
plenty ofthem in theſe parts. Some make this beaſt like a weezel, others 
eſpecially Scaliger like the Martin, and indeed he feems to be in the righr 
both to the bulk and ſhape of ir. Their color the nearer ir comes to black is 
the more eſteemed. There are found ſeveral all white, ſuch as we have of- 
ten ſeen the Muſcovian Embaſſadors bring over to the King fora moſt ſingu- 
lar preſent, By which Adamus Bremenfſis in his Scandinavia ſeerns to have un. 
derſtood white Martins. There arealſo Ermins which are found only among 
the Laplanders. Fovius firſt wrote of them that they were good exchange 
forany ſort of Merchandize. , Theſe Ermins are nothing bur white weezels 
having the end cf their tails black, Johnſton rakes notice thereof our of 
Albertus Magnus, he calleth rhe beaſt Z7minius, which is the ſame thing with 
Armelinus and Hermelinus , differing neither in bigneſs nor nature from the 
weezel, the color argues nothing, for he has that only in Winter, but ih 

Summer is of a bright yellow. Ir is as greedy of Mice as the Weezels are, 
whence the Sweeds call it Zekat. I am unwilling to call it with Scaliger a 
«Swedland Mouce.. Among theſe I had rather reckon a little fort of beaſt 
which they call Lemmus, which Olaus Magnus ſaith the Ermins feed on. 
Samuel Rheen ſpeaks of a ſort of Mice faund in 'Lapland which they call 
Mountain Mice or Lemblar, which Worminas deſcribes with ſhort tails and 
ſtaring hair, and not unlike a Mouce. I will ſpeak little of their color, which 
Olarus ſaies is various, Samuel Rheen affirms it red, who obſerves roo thar 
they come of a ſudden, and cover the ground with their multirude. Olags 
obſerves that this is alwaies in ſtormy weather, and thinks that it rains theſe 
creatures, bur is all together in a doubr, whether they are brought thither 
by the winds, 'or bred in the clouds. Wormins thinks plainly that they are 
bred in the clouds : but the learned /aac Yeoſſins in his notes to Pomponins 
Mela corre&s him, and ſaies the reaſon why theſe animals are ſuppoled tro 
fall from the Clouds is becauſe they uſe not to appear , but immediatly after 
rain they creep out of rheir holes, cither for that they are fill'd with water, 
or becauſe this creature thrives much in rain, which opinion ſeems moſt 
probable to me. Theſe creatures are very bold, never making their eſcape 
when Paſſengers come by, bur keep on their way, and make a noiſe like 
the barking of a dog: they fear neircher club nor ſword, bur ifany one ſtrike 
at them, they turn again and bire. Ir is obſervable in them that they ne- 
ver go near or doany miſcheif in any hut, ſometimes they ſet upon one 
another, being divided aSir were into two armies, this the Laplanders rake 
to be an omen of future war in Spedland, and gather whence the enemy 
will-come, by obſerving whence thoſe animals firſt moved that provoked 
thereſt, Theſe creatures have their enemies roo, firſt the Ermines 2s I men<« 
tioned before, then the Foxes, which bring a great number of theſe into 
- their holes : hence the Laplanders have no ſmall diſadvantage, for the Foxes 
uſing this ſort of food moſt, regard not the baits which they lay ro carch 
them. Thirdly the Rain-deers devour them, 2nd laſtly rhe dogs which ear 
only rhe fore þarr of them. Theſe creatures never live, if they chance to 
eat any herb grown after rhey had taſted ir before : ſometimes they periſh 
| other- 
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otherwiſe, as being choaked in the Hedges or dropping into water: The 
laſt ſorr of beaſtsare hares, which are eſteemed for their white skin, efpe- 
cialiy in the winter, at which time they are as white as the Foxes; they 
change th-ir color every year,alwaies turning white rowards this ſeaſon ; for 
which tt:o many reaſons may be given, I think this is moſt conſiderable, thar 
Nature and Providence deſigned ir, leaſt when the cround was quite co= 
ver d v.ith Snow, their color might eaſily diſcover them , and they being 
equally opprefſed by man and beaſt ſhould be quite deſtroy'd. For which 
reaſon roo, precbably ſcme birds ar thar rime are whire. Olaus Magnus tefti- 
fies rhe ſame of harcs, thar immediatly afrer Autumn they begin to grow 
whire, andat that time are frequently raken half whire and half nor, bur 
in the midſt of rhe Winter they are all white as before. 


CHAP. XXX 
Of their Birds and Fiſh. 


COME now to the Birds, of which here is great ſtore. Samuel Rhgen 
mentioiis theſe, Swans, Geeſe, Ducks, Lapwings, Snipes , al! ſoris of 
vatF Birds, and wild fowl , as Heathcocks, Stock-doves , Partridges, 
W oodcoc ks ; he makes a diſtintion berween warer fowle and thole thar are 
bred in Woods, and proves that they abound with eich ſort, becauſe the 
country has ſo many pools, ponds, and woods, Of theſe birds, ſome are in 
other countries, ſome only in theſe Northern parts. Swans, Geeſe and 
Ducks, areknown every where: he means wild ducks, for they have no tame. 
ones. Olaus Petri takes notice of the ſame rhing. Its remarkable in theſe 
wild foul, that they come from the South into the North, where they build 
their neſts, hatch and breed up their young ones, which 1s not frequent elſe- 
where. I believe it is becauſe they do not find ſuch ſecurity nor plenty of 
foodin other places. The Snipes I ſuppoſe are ſcarce found any where elſe, 
_ their back and head are black, and moſt parr of their wings, w hiceqn their 
breaſt and belly, red bills, very long, and ſet with teerh, ſhort feer and red 
with skin berween their claws, as all water fowle have. As you may fee in 
the nexr page. —— 

To this we may add that ſort of Bird called Loom, which Samuel Rheen 
omitred, unleſs he comprehended rhem ynder the water-fowle in general, 
for there is ſuch a number of them, and ſo various,that rhe particulars would 
take up roo much time : Olaus Wormius has a draught of this bird, ir is no 
ſort of duck, as appears by its bill, which is nor broad bur ſharp. This bird 
peculiarly goes not upon land, bur alwaies either flies or ſwims, it hath feet 
very ſhort for the pfoportion of its body, and ſtanding ſo much back, thar 
rho they are very convenient for ſwimming, yet it cannor ſo poiſe its body 
on landas tobeable to go: hence iris called Loozpe, which ſignifies lame or 
unable to go, Of the wild fowl that which Samuel Rheen calls Kieder and 
we render Wogallon, intimating the biggeſt ſort, is named Cedron near T ret, 
if Ge/ner may be credited, who deſcribes the reſt yery probably : butas to 
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the color of the Hen, which be affirms does differ nothing from the Cock, he 
is miſtaken ; for the color is quite yellow with black ſpecks. The ſame may 


be obſerved of the Stock-doves which he calls the lefler Zrogalli, for the 
hen differs from the cock, he being all black, and ſhe yellow, like the hen 
of the Heathcock, from which ſhe is diſtinguiſt by norhing bur bigneſs. Ola- 
#5 Magnus becauſe the color was nor exactly yellow, caliedit aſhen, for 
ſomerimes ir is compoſed of both theſe, moſt enclining ro an aſh. Theggare 
ro other ſort of wild cocks, rhen rhoſe the Speeds call Orrar and the Latines 
Tetraones or Urogalli minores : their combs are the ſame with the Z7ogalli, 
placed not on. the top &f their heads, bur above each eie, which the painter 
not underſtanding drew them from his own tame cocks. Some call theſe birds 
Pheaſants, bur whoveer compares them, will diſcern two diſtin& ſpecies, 
Both fortsare found in Lapland, bur the latter not ſo frequent nor are the 
others equally plentiful every year,for in ſome thereare none.I come now to 
the woodcocks,which I chink is the righr name; the Swedes have a bird which 
they call Z2rpe, andthe Germans Haſelhun, bur it is doubted whether theſe 
are the ſame with the woodcock, for they do nor frequent marſhes as the 
woodcocks do, bur live alrogerher in woods and groves, whence Rheen rec- 
konsthem-among that ſort of fowle which inhabit the woods. However, 
there is plenty of theſe birds in Lapland,and they aftord gocd meat for the in- 
habirantszbuc no bird abounds there more then the White Partridge,not on- 
ly in the woods bur on the higheſt Mountains, even then when they are co- 
vered with Snow. I call it Lagopos which Samuel Rheen fometimes Fialriipor 
or Sniveriper,the Germans and eſpecially the Helvetians term Is S;hnehuner, 
i. e. Snow-hens, or Shnevorgil, i.e. Snow-birds, becauſe they delight in 
Snow and to dwell on the top of the Alpes. They have a kind of hair inſtead 
of Feathers, and hears feer, whence rhey are called Lagopodes. Samuel 
Riheen deſcribes them thus, thar in the Winterthey arg as white as Snow, 
having not one black feather, but thar*which rhe Hen has under her wing: 
when ſpring comes they rurn grey like hen pheaſants, and keep thar color 
till Winter. Olaus Magnus mentions a forr of ſnow birds, which naturally 
changesirs white intoathen, but I can ſcarce believe he means rhe Lagopodes, 
becauſe he ſpeaks of their red feer, ſuch as Storkes have, whereas the Lago- 
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podes much differ. Another®thing Samuel Rheen obſerves, that the Lagepcs 
des never fir cn trees, as Olaws his Snow-birds are painted, bur are al- 
waies on the ground yery ative, ſcarce ever fitting ſtill. Their ſhape is this, 
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The next is their Fiſh,of which they have incredible ſtore ; Zeiglerys ſaies 
their draughts are ſo great, that they are forced to tranſport ſome of them 
into other Countries, ,7ovius ſpeaks too of great plenry rhey reap from the 
Seas, becauſe he is deſcribing thoſe" Luplanders which live near MuſTovy: 
whereas the reſt can have plenty enough our of the rivers. The beſt fort 
they have is Salmon, for which Otaus Magnus ſeirh there is norberrer fiffiing 
in any partof Ezrope, then in the Borhnic rowards Lapland ; whoſe toun- 
rains ſend down vaſt rivers of freſh warer, agappſ which the Salmons come 
in ſuch ſhoales, and wirh ſuch vigor, thar the Fiſhermen find them ar rhe 
head of the river on the top of rhe mountains. Samnel Rhren tooprefers 
theſe fiſh before all the reſt, and ſairh thar rthey ſwim up-all rivers rhat rhey 
are ablegand come down agam about S* Matthews ride. And rhatit is tiich 
worſe wfſen it returns, then when it went up, which ſeems to be, beetaſe rs 
wearied and ſpent in ſtrugling againſt the ſtream, and engendring , which 
it alwaies does in thoſe parts of the river which are moſt remote frem the 
Sea: when he comes up the river they call him Salm, at his return lax. 

The 24 ſort of fiſh are Pikes, Olaus Maguus ſpeaking of this ſaith, that in 
Lapland there are marſhes of freſh water, 400 7talian miles in length, and 
100 in bredth, in which there is ſuch abundance of Pike and other tifh, that 
they do not only ſupply 4 Kingdomes,bur are dried and rranſportedWTrther 
intc Germany to be fold: theſe fiſh alwaies uſe frefh water, and ar&every 
where known having long heads, the lower jaw hanging cut, many ſharp 
teeth, which the Germans call Hecht, They are found ſometimes to exceed 
men in length. Olaus affirms, that if they have freſh water and food enough, 


they will arrain to 8 foot ia length. 
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The 34 ſortare thoſe which 'the-Smedes call: Sych,;nor much differing from 
the Carp ; only they have longer mouths, and nor-ſo broad, they are com- 
monly nor ſo big as carps, but in Lapland they are found extraordinary; 
ſometimes weighing xo or 12 pounds. . | 

The 4th ſort is 4bboy which is with us a perch :- this is very plentiful too, 


and frequently of an incredible bigneſs. There is ro this day in a Chappel 
at Luhlah, kept one of their heads dried, which is from the top to the under + 


jaw 2 ſpans thick. There are found water-weezels red and white, chiefly in 
the pools near the Sea. Samuel Rheen ſpeaks of 2 forts which the Swedes call 
Reding, and Z&rlax ; whether they are any where elſe found I know nor. 
Rheen thus deſcribes the firſt ſort. Reding, has its name from the red cclor 
on the lower part of its belly. The latter is very like a Salmon bur nor ſc big, 
Some take them for Salmons not come to their full growth, bur this is an er- 
ror, for theſe fiſhes are raken in pools, which are on every fide parted from 
the Sea, and are known never to have any SHlmons. I had rather refer them 
to rhe trour, or 77utta, becauſe it ſcarce differs in ſhape, only the Trours 
fleſh is redder and ſofter. B-ſides theſe there are many other fith.in Lap- 
land, bur not regarded, becauſe they ſerve not for focd, for v hich reaſon-1 
paſs them over: only Olaus Petrus gives us this doubrful account of their 
names, Salario,Cobitis, Barbatula, Rubellio, Borbocha ocutal, Proſinus, Cypri- 


ns, Cobitis aculeata. This Country breeds not many reptiles, no ſerpents : 


bur this is meant of rhe upper Regions towards the Norway Mountains, for 
In the low woody places they are found tho not many. There are bur few jn« 
ſes ; as for fleas they are quire unknown; bur they receive much injury 
from gnars,: which infeſt man and/þbeaft, 'eſpzcially the Rain-deers , which 
upon that account are driven away,to the top of the higheſt Mountains. The 
men arm themſelves againſt them by Keeping a continual ſmcak in the houſe. 
If they ſleep, they pur a blanker over their body and head : when they go a- 
brgad they put on a garment made of. hides, and on their heads cloth caps. 
T have bin told by the Natives, that many to defend themſelves from this in- 
ſe, dawb their faces all over, except their cies, with refine and pirch. 

Beſides theſe, there are great Waſps which trouble the Rain-deers, and 
ſting them ſo deep, thar hes they leave marks behind them even when 
the beak is flayed : thoſe little holes which they make with-their ſtings the 
vulgar call Kaorme. The only remedy for the Raindeer againft rheſe,is ſmoak, 
which if nor preſent they dip themſelyes in water : and ler this ypffice for 
their Animals. , 
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CHAP. XXXI 
Of. the Laplanders Trees and Plants. 


I deſcend from their Animals to their. Trees and Plants, with-which they 
are well ſtored, tho Jovizs obſerves that they have no fruir Trees, as 
Apple, Pear, &c. neither have they any wild Trees which will nor bear 
the cold, as Oak, Beach, which OJ. Pet. takes notice of, bur adds thar 
they have plenty of Pine and Fir, Juniper and Birch , Service tree, and 
Willow, Alder and Dog-tree, the Aſp and Ollar : but theſe Trees do nor 
grow. every where, for the Mountains called the Fells, between Norway 
and Lapland, bear no Trees at all : Pet. Clad, thinks the reaſon of thar 
ro be the continual ſtorm of wind thatis on them , but perhaps a truer reaſon 
may be rhe extremiry of cold, The ground thar lies near the Mountains is 
thick ſet with Woods , with this diſtinion that the parts nexr them bears 
nothing bur Birch tree, remarkable for their thickneſs and height, and 
pleaſant proſpect, Nature having contrived them ſo regularly that they 
ſeem afar off to be ſome pleaſant Garden. The ſoil more diſtant from thoſe 


" Hills, beſides Birch-trees, hath Fir and Pitch , which ſeems like ſome new 


kind of wood, compoſed of theſe three ſorts. 

Beſides theſe, there are very few others found in Lapland. Shrubs, eſ- 
pecially Currans, or Ribes are very frequent, but they regard not theſes 
b<ciuſe perhaps the taſt is unpleaſanr-, eſpecially of thoſe which bear 
Black-berriesg which are more numerous than the others. The Junipers grow 
thick, being very rall and comely. This Country yields all manner of Ber- 
ries, the chiefare thoſe which the Swedes call Hior tron, ſome Dew-berries, 
or the Norway Berry , whoſe ſpecies is the ſame that grows on Brambles, 
each Berry being divided as it were Into graines of a pale yellow color, 
beginning to be red as they ripen, Thele commonly grow in marthy places. 


| They creep on the ground , and are ſuſtained by little props , ſo that they 


ought nor to be reckoned among ſhrubs. The Berries are very wholſome, 
and are a preſent remedy for rhe Scurvy. The Inhabitants delight to ear 
them with their fleſh and ſalrgneats, aS I mentioned before. They have a 


ſort of black Berries, called by the Swedes, Halton, acccording to Olawus 


Pet. aiſo the thin leaved heati , that bears a Berry , which ſome call ground 
Ewe, the Swedes, Kraokeber , the leſſer black Berries called in Swedland 
Lingon, and the lefſer black Berries called Blaober , all which Olaws Pet. 
takes notice -of, ſpeaking of their manner of dreſſing mear, particularly - 
of the Hearh-berries : whence ir appears thar. theſe Berries were as plen- 
tifull with them as ghe former. They have all forts of other Berries, tho 
the Natives do not ſo much value them. This Ccuntry affords very uſefull 
Herbs , ſuch-as are Angelica, which the Inhabirant value ſo much that they 
call ir the Lapland herb, or Samizraes : they are much pleaſed wita ir in 
their mear : ir grows with a ſhort ſtalk, bur thick. In the ſame place is found 
Sorrel, Which they uſe roo in their food. Some particular herbs they have 
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which are not found any where elſe, as Calceolum Lapponicam , or Braſſica 
Rangiferorum: what ſort of herb it is Sam. \Rheen expreſſes in thete 
words, which , tho tedious , I thought fir ro tranſcribe that we migit have 
his exact opinion it. There grows ( ſaith he) an herb which they call Cal- 
ceolum Lapponicum becauſe its flower is like the Loplanders ſhoe, it 1s of a 
blew colour with three rowes of ſeed in the pod, it has larger leaves than the 
vulgar cabbage, its ſtalk is a finger thick and the root bitter : irgrows extra- 
ordinary faſt, and riſes to three cubits in height, and ſomtimes more: it is 
thought a bad and unprofitable herb becauſe no beaſt will taſt of it. There 
is another herb very uſefel and wholeſome, and of great eſteem among them, 
which Olaus Pet. take to be like a carrot, he ſays it is called Moſararth, have- 
ing the caſt and flower of Pimpervel growing in marſhy grounds to an ell in 
height. That Moſaraoth is not a Lapland but Swediſh name, from maoſa 
which ſignifies marſhy places where moſle grows , what the inhabitants call 
it, I cannot yet learn, And theſe are the peculiar herbs which this country 
hath : I have not met with any one that could help me to the exact ſhape of 
them. But altho this ſoil beare ſome peculiar herbs, yet there are not 
*many ſpecies of them, which O/aus Pet. gathers from the weſt-Bothnia , winch 
borders on Lapland, tor in that place there are found bur very few. 

I come now to Moſſe, which is of diverſe forts. The firſt is tree Moſle , 
with a kind.of long wool , hanging down from rhe boughs, eſpecially of the 
Pitch tree, and ſomtimes from others. The 24; which is very plentiful and 
affords food for the raindeers in the winter is ground Moſle, of a white colour, 
with long thin leaves growing a foot high. The 37, is ground mole, but ſofter 
of a more delicate yellow green : this is pernicious to the foxes, which tne in» 

ahabirants cur ſmall and mix with their baits to catch them. The 4b, is alſo 
ground molle, ſhort and ſoft, of a very fine colour, which becauſe it is ſo fine 
they uſe inſtead of feathers to lay under Infants new born. I hegr of a 5*. fore 
with larger and longer leaves, which they call Fathne, good againſt faint- 
ing if it be bruiſed and drank in broth , bur I doubt whether this be Moſle, I 
had rather believe it Angelica cur ſmall prepared and boiled under ground. 
The laſt thing which is to be mentioned is Graſſe, which is of diverſe kinds, 
the beſt ſort 1s that which is found in the vallies near the mauncains called 
Fells, being thort, ſofr, and juicy ; that which grows ih other places is thicker, 
rougher, and dryer. There isa 39 ſort thin and flender which the inhabi- 
rants ule for ſtufhng of their ſhoes, and gloves, to defend their feer and hands 
= the weather, And theſe arc all the treegy ſhrubs, and herbs of Lap- 
and, | 
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CHAP. XXXIL. 


Of their Mettals. 


Hat mettals grow in Lapland and the outermoſt parts of Scandivania, 

is only a conjecture of the Antients, and there is no certainty of it , 
therefore none of them make any mention of them. Olans M. flatly denies 
that to his age there were any Iron, Copper , or Silver mines tound , rhere- 
fore they were forced to faſten their boars with offers, without any nails 
becauſe they had no Iron, but in the 35. year of this age, itt Queen Chrifting's 
reign, a ſilver mine was diſcovered by the Inhabitants of Pitha near Naſa- 
fialo not far from the mountains which divide Swedeland from Norway, this 
was the firſt mine known in Lapland, found by Loens Perſon an inhabitanc 
of Pitha. 

In the year 1645. The moſt Nluſirions Ericis Flemming L:' Baron of Las, 
now Senator of the Kingdome, ard Preſident of the company of Mines , firſt 
cauſed it to be opened, and a melting-houſe built with convenient neceſlaries. 
There is alſo a vein of Lead richer then the Silver and eaſier work'r. Rheen 
ſaith that the mountain is opened, nor with Pickaxes or any Iron inſtruments: 
but they bore a hole, which- maſt be fill d with Gunpowder ; when the mouch 
is well-ſtopt they app'y fire thro another little hole ; which tonching the 
powder breaks the hardeſt ſtones in pieces. But the uſe of this mine laſted no 
long time, for in the war between ghe Swedes and Danes in Carolus GuStavus 
his reign about the year 1958, it was ſpoiled by one Yan Amen the Daniſh 
Kings Governour, from which time no man «would go to the expence of ciean- 
{ing and repairing the mine, becauſe it would require a vaſt charge , betore 
they could get any profit by it, which was too much for men of mean 
eſtares to undertake. | | 

The 24 Silver mine is in Lahbla-Lapmart named XKiedIkievaſi found by Jo- 
nan Petri living in Torpenjaur about the 69. year of this age. It is in the 
middle of the Village 7orpenjarr, on an high mountain 2. miles from the top, 
6. miles fron Redſtad a village of Norway, between Readſtad and Keidlkiewaſ? ; 
there is a famous high hill cailed Daorfiel in the road that leads from the 
mine to Norway :, the foul wearher in the winter ſtops all paſſige over this 
mountain. The mine is rich enough and very broad, continuing the fame all 
over, lodged in a hard Marcafite. It has rhis inconvenieace rhar there are 
no woods near it, but they are forced ro fetch their tuel a mile and a halt off: 
they uſe powder inſtead of digging ir, C as before ) the melting-houſe ſtands 
5. miles off in a pleaſant place near the concourle of ſeveral Rivets, eſpe- 
cially Darijock and 2nickjock, which laſt gives the houſe its name. Herets a 
very ſpacious wood and great plenty of (ſhrubs , elpecially currans, and al} 
forts of herbs. The river affords abundance of the beſt ſort of fith as Salmon, - 
Trout, Perch, &c. diſtant 27. miles from 7aorne diſcovered in 1655. by an 
nt:abicant who was ſhowing the ore to-Fricus Ericſonims who firſt diſcovered 

| Nn 2 ir. 


Of their Stones, Zewels, and Pearls. 


\ Itis very rich and not droſly, only neceſlary's are conveyed thither with 
omedifficulty. There is another 3. miles northward called Wittange , found 
by a Lap lander in 1668. The vein is not ſo good becauſe mixt with Iron, 
wherefore they do not dig it ſo willingly as the other ; from theſe mines the 
ore is ſhipt away to the melting-houlſe at Avenge to be melted and rhence 
brought to Turna. There are Iron mines too, one in 7orne-Lapmark joyning 


to the Copper mine, another in the ſame Zapmark called Fune/rando found - 


in 1940. by Lavrence an inhabitant there, about 22, miles diſtant from Torn, 
whether it is carried, to be beaten into bars and rods at the forge at Zoenge. 
A 3% vein of the ſame mettal is found in Pelziwachin at Lnlha, but of theſe the 
two firſt only are digged. I heard in 1671, of a Golden mine: but becauſe 
there was no certainty , I will not infiſt upon it. I mention it becauſe there 
are ſome that affirm that it was found in Swedeland in the time of Guſtavus 
the firſt , but this was divulged by an uncertain Author, as appears by the e- 
vent, for to this day nothing more has bin heard of ir. | 


— 


HA? XXX. 


Of their Stones, Fewels, and Pearls. 


Come now to their ſtones, which are very large and many, of an aſh co- 
lour but rough hard and intraQable, not to be reduced by any inftrumene 

to ſhape for uſe. Beſides theſe there are others often found on the ſhores 
which repreſent the ſhape of an animal. Theſe che inhabitants eſteem much 
and adore them for Gods, under the name of St0orjuncare. In Torne-Lavmark, 
near the mine Jzneſuando, on the banks of Torno, there are found yellow 
lain ſtones of a circular figure like mony, about the bigneſs of a halt crown, 
which look like dirt, butare as hard as flints: Dn. Grape in his papers makes 
mention of them. I will ſer down a draught of them marked with che letter 
B. In the mine it ſelf there are found ſtones in the perfect ſhape pf Otaedra, 
poliſhed and worked by nature herſelf, but very ſmall not exceeding the big- 


- neſs of a nut, and ſomtimes leſs, I have put down their figure with the lettet 


C it is not certain whether ghe loadſtone be'tound in this Country, tho Olaw 
Mag. ſpeaks of mountains under the pole which ſome have thought do breed 
the ſtone: his words ſeem to intimate loadſtones as big as mountains, bur 'cis 
certain he cannot mean Lapland, tor that has none ijuch, yet there are thoſe 
who affirm that the loadſtone is found there, As for pretious ſtones they 
have them frequently, Burews mentions jewels, and afterwards he adds Dia- 
ond, Amethy$, and Topaz. By diamonds he means tranſparenc ſtones or Chry- 
ſal, they are found big and little ſticking up and down upon the rocks and 
craggs: ſome are as big as Childrens heads, ſuch as I ſaw the 7Iluſtrinus Ga- 
briel de Ia Gaidie Chancellour of this kingdom have ; they have fix {ides end- 


-ing like a pyramid, tha ſome of them are imperte& ; the colour in ſome 


is bright and clear not interior -to Chryſtal , in other dull and ſpoifed with 


flaws, ſome are pure, others have veins like cracks branching out every way, 
; caxen 


' Of their Stones, Jewels , and Pearls.” 149 
they ſerve the inhabitants for flints when they have occzfion to light a can- 
dle, and yield more fire if ſtriken with a ſteel than the flints themſelves, I have 
now in a Lapiand pouch ſome Ghryſtal which they made uſe of for flints. The 
Jewellers poliſh and cut their Chryſtals with.ſuch art that ſomrimes they are 
raken for true Diamonds by thole that have skill. 1 have drawn the greater 
ſorr of Chtyſtal in the native bigneſs & ſhape, marked with the lerter A. Burg 
mentions Amethyſts next , ſome of which 1 ſaw brought out of Lapland, bur 
ſo pale and ſpotted that they were ſcarce comparable ro thoſe rhat come our of 
Bohem;a tho 1 hear fince that there are much better tound, cut rarely. The ſame 
thing is to be ſaid of the Topaz , one of which I have in wy ſtudy, in every 
thing like a Chryſtal, only the colour inclines to a yellow. I am told 
that none of the reit doe ſhine ſo much as thoſe that come from other places, 
which is the fault of almoſt all the jewels of this Nation , nor being fo apr 
10 bare lively brisk colours as the eaſtern jewels doe. To this head I re- 
duce all Pearls and Margarites , tho they þe nor ſtones. Some rivers in Lap- 
lani produce theſe , therefore there are certain inhabitants appointed to dive 
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and ſearch for them, ſuch as was Joh? Peterſon, mentioned by S. Rheer , 
who ficſt found the Silver mine at Na/afiel, he is called cen diamontzbryeare 
ſampi partefoekjare i. e. one that finds and cuts pearls. Which (tho. out of 
chis Country ) are got contemptible, it cannot be denied bur chat moſt of - 
them want that livelineſs which the oriental Pearls have, tho ſome are found 
as gool, and in bigneſs and ſhape exceeding them. There are found ſome not 
come to perfection , half round and half flar, the round part being bright rhe 
other yellow and dull. ITaw one a tew years agoe brought out of Bathnia, ſo 
exaly round with ſuch freſh colours, that a certain woman offered-an 120. 
crowns for it, a Jeweller aſſured me that if he had another as good , he would 
not ſell both for 500, They are bre nor of ſuch ſhells as are in the eaſt 
broad, plane, and aldþſt circular like Oiſter , bur longer and hollower like 
Muſcle ſhels, and not in the Sea but in Rivers, as may be gathered from 0Jaws 
Magnus. Thoſe that are not come to perfection ſtick within the ſhells, bux 
thoſe that are perfe&,. are looſe and drop out when the ſhell is opened. 
Oo CHEap 
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CHAP. XXXIV: 


Of their Rivers. 


Apland if any Country is well watered with ſprings and rivers : the 
moſt noted are thoſe from whence the”particular marches and regions 

ave their names, as Umeao, Pitheao, Lubleao, Torneas, and Kimeao, thele 
ſpring from the Norway mountains, and are encreaſed by ſeveral leſs rivers, 
unburdening themſelves at laſt into the Bothnick Sea. YVindela fills V/meao, and 
Skhiellefle Pitheao, Lubleas ſwallows a leſs river of the ſame name, and Ximeas 
is encreaſed by 4vilaiocki, which it ſelf is no ſmall river, for there are num- 
berleſs rivulets which run into it. So Zuhleao which has a double ſtream, 


| the leſſer receives Pyrrijaus Kardijoch, and it is the ſame Caſe with the greater 


called Stoor-Luhleao , and Torneo which is filled with the river Xaungeme 
Tengeleao and others. And fo it is with all the'great rivers, which upon thar 
account are ſo impetuous and big , that they yield to few in the wortd : and 
becauſe they run through hilly and uneven Countrys, and are ſtopt by ſe- 
veral dams & weares, they force their way over precipices, with a great noiſe, 
and in thoſe places are not navigable. Such is the ſluce at Lughlens, called 
Muſtaumokke, and another named Sao, likewife Niomer/aſki 1, ec. an Hares 
leap, ſo called becauſe the river Zzghla runs between two mountains ſo near 


| that an Hare may leap over. 


The like Caterat#s are found at 7orna,, the moſt remarkable is called ter- 
rafors near the Norway mountains. Next Cengerbrooks-fors then Lappa-fors, 
then three more meeting in an head called by ohe--name Pellofor/er, next 
Kettille- fors and laſtly Aukala-fors near Torna, Although theſe Cataradts are 
a great hindrance to ſailers, yet they are advantagious to the mettal-melters, 
and afford an incredible plenty of Fiſh. Beſides theſe rivers there are abun- 
dance of pooles, ſo numerous that but few can be named , one is Lulafre5h by 
Lughla, by which Lughleas the greater 1uns. Next Lugga and Sabbaig all 
abounding with Salmons. By the lelſer Lughleao are Saggett, Ritfach, Pirri- 
jaur, Skalka, Sittijock,. waykyjaur, and Karra-green which exceeds them all, 
each affording plenty of Fiſh. Pitha has thele remarkable ones near it, Hor- 
nafvandijaur, Arfuſierf, Pieskejaur, but eſpecially Stoorafuan in which there 
areas many Ilands as daies in the year ; but above all Enareſresk near Kim, 
Wexionius ſaith the Hills and Ilands in it are innumerable, and withour an 
hype:vole, for Torness affirmes that never any inhabitant lived long enough 


tv ſuryey them all. 


There be ſome Marſhes, little but full of Fiſh, in that language called Sino 
1.c. holy, and they account ira fin to foul them, Theſe marches have two 
Channels one above the other : ſpmtithes it happens tÞat the fiſh leave the 
upper-and retreat into the lower 3 upon which accounfthe ſuperſtitious na- 
tives bring ſacrifice to appeaſe the Demon of that marſh whom vhey ſuppoſe co 


be angry. | 
CHAP. 


- Of their Mountains. 


C HAP. XXX V- 
Of their Adount ains. 


i Heir land which I treat of laſt, is not in the ſame condition all over :; 

for that which is near Bothnia is wholſomer and more fertile for all 
ſort of pot-hetbs, as thoſe can witneſs who have made gardens in both ſoils. 
x They found that ſome places would bear coleworts, raperoots , parſnips, ra- 

diſhes and the like. In other places by reaſon of the abundance of rocks and 
rivers, the ground is too moiſt and ſtony, and ſandy in many places, which being 
ſcattered by the wind covers the ground like ſnow, ſuch are thoſe places neat | 
the mountains of Noxway, Theſe ſands make a very dangerous paſſage for 
travellors, eſpecially when they are covered with ſnow ; becauſe then they 
canciot tell what they are to avoid, ſomtimes falling in and being overwhelm= 
ed. Towards Norway, are very high mountains which the Swedes call F el 
the Laplanders T udderi. Cluverins calleth the top of the mountains Sevo which 
tie took from Pliny 1. 4. c. 13. By Adamus they are called Riphe;z, but he-was 
to careleſs in looking over Pliny, Solinns, and Oroſius. But whatever the name 
is, what Pliny faith is true. of the mountain, that it is no leſs than the Ri- 
phean; the top is perpetually covered with fnow. Moreover the aſcent and riſe 
of this mount is thus deſcribed by Pet. Nevren: the mountain which ſeparates 
Norway from Lappia begins to riſe about Zemptland, thence with continued 
aſcent towards the north it reaches a hundred miles, tilbir comes to 7itus- 
frord,which is a bay of the frozen ſea.By this mountain the provinces of Swede- 
land are divided from Norway , as by a wall deſigned by nature herfelf. Bur 
altho theſe mountains are one continued trac, yet they ſwell higher in ſome 
places than others, called by thele diſtin& names, which Samuel Rheen men- 
tions. Waeſawaari , Skipoive, Naſawari, Ceruioize, Kioldawaari, Niottus= 
| wagg » Heidtkiwaart, Zeknawaari, Fierrowaari , Cardawaari, Steikawaari , 
| Shalopacht, Darrawaari, Woggouſaari, Niynnas, Kaskaviue, Wallawaari, Ski- 
eldawaari , Harrawaari, Portawaari, Kafla, Seggock Ultivas. Inlike mans» 
ner there are many other of their names in the other parts of this Country ; 
but becauſe it is hard to meet with them all, and not ſo much to our pur< 
poſe, wee'l end now, | 
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